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§ 1. Introduction. 





Tue question above suggested is itself adapted to excite no 
little interest in the breast of every serious and attentive reader } 
of the Scriptures. If it be indeed a matter of fact, that God ea 
ever counts or imputes the sin or righteousness of any one <q 
individual to another or others, it is a circumstance deserving 4 
of peculiar and careful attention on the part of all his rational a 
creatures who are the subjects of divine moral government. 
How far such a method of God’s dealing with his creatures ex- 
tends; what are its real and appropriate characteristics ; in what = 
manner it is propounded or set forth in the Scriptures ; and a 
what grounds, reasons, or explanations of it are given by the 
sacred writers, if indeed any are assigned; are all questions 
of high practical importance, in respect to our state of religious . 
conviction and to our actual knowledge of the ways of God in ae 


dealing with his creatures. No one, therefore, will accuse me, 
Vou. VII. No. 22. 31 
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I trust, of having chosen a theme for the present discussion, 
which is destitute of interest. 

I have, indeed, no fears in regard tothis. But there is an- 
other attitude in which the subject I have chosen may be re- 
garded, that fills me with a kind of instinctive reluctance to ap- 
proach it. ‘The topic in question—which has long been a mat- 
ter of controversy and difference of opinion among theorists in 
the science of theology—has recently become one of earnest dis- 
pute and even of contention among a part of the churches of 
our country ; of dispute among not a few men of highly esti- 
mable character and deserving of great respect from the public. 
It has even been represented by some, at least it would seem to 
have been practically regarded, as a kind of articulus stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesine. Differing views concerning it have been 
recently declared, with great earnestness and undoubted sincer- 
ity, to be no longer lawful or to be tolerated. The time is be- 
lieved to have come, by such as think thus, in which men must 
take sides, and either declare in favour of such views of the doc- 
trine of imputation as Turretin defended, or else be regarded, 
by all those who do cherish such views, as no longer entitled to 
their Christian confidence and cooperation. Not only Christians 
in different communities and called by different names are to 
be excluded from an outward manifestation and fraternal re- 
ciprocation of love and confidence, but the Christians of our 
country can no longer even form one great Society for propagat- 
ing the gospel to the heathen world. If the doctrine of im- 
putation is not to be preached in full, and if a missionary soci- 
ety is to uphold and support those labourers in the vineyard 
who in any degree doubt or deny it, then all fellowship 
with such men must be relinquished. In the estimation of 
some, they are not to be, and cannot be, received into the house- 
hold of the churches, nor are they to have God speed ! at all 
addressed to them. 

Besides all this, and the coldness and mistrust and disaffec- 
tion and alienation which inevitably flow from it and affect the 
different denominations of the churches of Christ in our coun- 
try, there is a yet more earnest controversy going on in the bos- 
om of perhaps the most numerous, certainly the most wealthy 
and influential, portion of the churches among us, and one 
hitherto fairly entitled to a high degree of universal respect, af- 
fection, and confidence. Here, as is always the case with family- 
disputes, the fire of controversy burns with more intense heat, 
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and threatens to devour, or at least to mar, that goodly vine 
which has so long adorned the vineyard of the Lord, and _pro- 
duced an abundance of excellent fruit. Deep-seated feeling, 
and a disregard to any and all of the final consequences w hich 
may proceed from exasperated discussion and open rupture, 
seem to be gradually stealing in upon the hearts of many 
of our highly respected Presby terian brethren, and to shew 
that whatever light and unthinking men may suppose or believe 
concerning the zeal of some on the subject of imputation, there 
are those who are indeed in earnest, and are willing to do or to 
suffer (as the case may call for) any thing in their power, in or- 
der to maintain and exhibit the strength of their convictions with 
regard to the truth and the importance of the doctrine before 
us. 

In sucha state of things as this, how can one venture to take 
up his pen in order to write upon the very nucleus of the con- 
troversy, which divides so many excellent brethren and church- 
es, and is gradually alienating them from each other throughout 
our common country? I feel the difficulty, not to say the haz- 
ard, of the undertaking ; if not adequately, yet in such a de- 
gree that I can truly say, that I approach it with not a little of 
real dread, and with a lively sense of the great responsibility 
that devilves upon any one, who undertakes any kind of inter- 
position in a controversy which is felt to be of so great moment, 
and which enlists on different sides of it men who can never be 
well known by the virtuous and enlightened part of the commu- 
nity, without being highly esteemed and reverenced. Can any 
one individual’s voice be heard, at such a time as this? And 
in particular, can I have the presumption to suppose that my 
feeble voice will be listened to, amid (I might almost say) the 
din of arms and the sounding of the trumpets for battle ? These 
are questions which I feel constrained to ask myself; and which, 
when I do ask them, almost determine me to lay down my pen 
in despair, and keep a mournful silence. 

But appalling and discouraging as the task of discussing the 
question, proposed at the head of the present Essay, seems at 
first view and under present circumstances to be, and averse as 
I am to controversial writing, on subjects that seem to be inca- 
pable perhaps of such an exhibition as will not after all leave 
room for question and doubt, I have still come to the conclusion 
to make the attempt to lay before my much respected brethren 
and the world, the result of my scriptural investigations on the 
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subject of imputed sin and righteousness. I tee] bound to state 
some reasons for so doing; and I will exhibit them in the brief- 
est manner in which I can do it with any justice to myself, and 
then submit them without reserve to the judgment of the reader. 

The subject, as I have remarked at the outset, is in itself one 
of deep interest to all who make enquiry and seek for know- 
ledge, respecting the methods of God’s dealing in his moral gov- 
ernment of the world. 

The only legitimate way of composing doctrinal controversies 
that arise in the church, is to investigate the Scriptures, and 
carefully and candidly to aduce from them all the light that we 
can obtain respecting the subjects in dispute. Protestants pro- 
fess to make the Scriptures the supreme arbiter in all controver- 
sies of such a nature; and these professions should be carried 
out in practice. No other judge of such strife among brethren, 
can be final and supreme. Councils may decide; ecclesiasti- 
cal authority may command or prohibit; but God’s word only 
can at the last satisfy the minds and consciences of Chris- 
tians. 

Such being the case, it is evident that where difficulties and 
disputes of a doctrinal nature arise, and parties are not, and can- 
not be, satisfied with the present state of arrangement or light, 
new efforts on the part of some must be made, in order to see 
if some progress may not be attained toward the peaceable ad- 
justment of controversy. 

Is it not proper, moreover, and becoming for me, casting my- 
self on the generous feelings of those who differ in opinion from 
me and who may think that I have no good claim to inter- 
ference in the controversy about imputation, to say, that 1 have 
a personal interest in it, and that I have sympathy for the great 
body of my fellow-ministers and Christians in New England, 
and for a majority, as | from my present information must think, 
of the Presbyterian ministers and churches in this country, 
which do not agree with Turretin’s views of imputation, and 
think that the dispute about them has no claim to be considered 
as having respect to a fundamental doctrine. Myself and all 
these ministers and churches are in essential and fatal error, if 
the advocates of high and exclusive views of imputation are in 
the right. Nay, we are virtually and to all practical intents 
and purposes excommunicated by them, and are regarded at 
least as wandering, if not as obstinate heretics. Is it proper 
then that we should silently acquiesce in such a condemnation as 
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this on the part of brethren whom we so much love and res- 
pect, and hold in so high estimation? Can we consent thus to 
lose their confidence and good opinion, on the ground of doc- 
trines which we hold, and not make an effort to regain it by 
showing them our reasons why we believe as we do, and think 
differently from them? For my part I can truly say, that I set 
too much by their good opinion to be willing to sacrifice it with- 
out an attempt to offer them reasons for the views which I en- 
tertain. The right to doso, the expediency of doing so, I trust 
no ingenuous and kind-hearted man among them will be dispos- 
ed to call in question. 

Whether it is not temerity in me individually, to venture upon 
an effort of this nature, may indeed be made a question. I 
have made it one to myself; and others may very probably be 
disposed to decide differently from what I have done. Should 
they do so, my fear and apprehension at least will coincide 
with their views; but on the whole a sense of duty has pre- 
vented me from listening to my fears so as to be persuaded by 
them. If I can promise to add nothing new to the common 
stock of argument, I may perchance present some of the things 
already known, in an attitude that differs in some measure from 
the one in which they have usually stood. If I even fail in this, 
there is at least some hope that my failure may excite others 
to do what I have left unaccomplished. 

The reader must not expect from me simple polemic theolo- 
gy. ‘To examine the doctrine of the schools of theology, to 
exhibit the arguments of systems of divinity at length and to 
comment on them, is no part of my present purpose. “ The 
Bible—the whole Bible—and nothing but the Bible,” is my 
present motto. If the reader finds any thing more than this, it 
is either what pertai ns to the practical results of my investiga- 
tion, or else what is essential toa right understanding of my 
aim and object. I could not examine whether the Bible teach- 
es the doctrine of imputed sin and righteousness, in any intel- 
ligible and instructive way, without shewing how that doctrine 
has been held and estimated. We must know what a thing 1 is, 
before we can decide whether the Scriptures declare in its fa- 
vour. And in shewing what imputation has been held to be, 
by such as maintain the highest type of it, 1 must unavoidably 
exhibit and examine the doctrine as held by them. 

If there is any thing not biblical in my piece, beyond what 
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these two considerations rendered necessary, it is the result of 
failure in practice to accomplish what I fully intended. 

It would require a volume, instead of an essay, to go into the 
details and minutiae of systematic theology, respecting the doc- 
trine of imputation at large. All its essential features, howev- 
er, may be exhibited within a narrower compass; and I would 
hope that I have not left them out of view in the present dis- 
cussion. 

Will the reader bear patiently with me while 1 philologize ? 
It will tax his patience in some measure, to follow the details of 
a full philological exhibition. Yet the result must be, if the 
matter is properly managed, a more full and confidential per- 
suasion as to the real state of the subject in the Bible. I have 
undertaken, first of all, to show how the words in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, which signify impute, are employed in 
all the cases in which they are used. Fully to accomplish this 
purpose [ must of course exhibit every instance in which they 
are employed in the Scriptures. If any one example is omit- 
ted, (I hope and trust there is none), it is the result of mere 
oversight and not of intention. 

Having performed this task, which of course requires philo- 
logical detail (although not a very protracted one), I proceed 
next to the inquiry, whether the doctrine of imputed sin or 
righteousness is indirectly taught, i. e. implied by, or to be just- 
ly and properly inferred from, other classes of texts in the 
Scriptures, which are usually adduced for the purpose of sup- 
porting it. 

When this inquiry is finished, I shall conclude the piece with 
such remarks on the doctrine in question, and on the practical 
consequences of earnest and severe controversy respecting it, 
as the nature of the case and present circumstances seem to me 
to require. 

I have every where spoken my views with freedom, i. e. with- 
out any reserve or attempt to conceal them, or in any case to 
employ dcAoyia. ‘The ingenuous and noble minded, who may 
differ from me in opinion, will not set down this against me. 
I do not design to write an Jrenicum in such a manner as shall 
promise to bring contending parties together, by speaking a 
language which both can interpret in their own way, and yet 
both hold their old opinions to their full extent. It must ever 
be merely a hollow peace which is made in this way; the 
‘wound of the daughter of God’s people can be healed but 
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slightly’ by such efforts. Buta real Irenicum, i. e. an exhibi- 
tion of scriptural truth as it is, is the high and holy object of my 
wishes. Imperfect, no doubt, are my efforts to attain this end ; 
but, if I know myself, they are sincere. The Bible will wi. 
umph at last, come what may in the interim, over all the er- 
rors and misconceptions of men, over all that has been or may 
be taught contrary to it, and over every thing supererogatory 
which has been added to it. This is the true Irenicum—a 
judge to end strife, from which there ultimately can be no ap- 
‘peal. 

One thing is certain in relation to the present Essay. Those 
who dissent from its conclusions are at full liberty to examine 
and discuss them. ‘They will of course appeal to no Presbyte- 
ries, Synods, Councils partial or ecumenical, Systems of Theol- 
ogy, Fathers in the church of the patristical ages or of those of 
the reformation, Fathers Genevan or Hollandic, of Westminster 
or of Dort ; to no Symbols ancient or modern, covered with the 
dust of ages or scoured bright by modern use. To all—all this, I 
demur at the outset. The Bible—and nothing but the Bible— 
is what the times, the Protestant religion, and. the great Head 
of the Church demand. 

Besides ; I should not be examined, in such a case, upon the 
ground that I have taken. My appeal is to Scripture—to the 
unerring declarations of heaven. All else is church history, or 
doctrinal history ; nothing more. It would only be telling what 
men fallible and uninspired have said and thought, and how 
they have argued and decided and symbolized. ‘This may be 
a matter of interest, yea of great interest in its proper place. 
But here—we go for the whole. We make our appeal to the 
highest court at the outset ; fully believing that all contention 
before the lower courts will only increase the expense, exhaust 
the resources, aggravate the difficulties, and embitter the spirit, 
of the litigant parties. 

The field is open—this field—to any or all who may differ 
from me. At present I have only to say, that I do not utter a 
syllable of this, in order to provoke or challenge controversy. 
I have a sincere and hearty aversion to dispute. But I say it 
merely to shew, that I most cheerfully concede to all others the 
same liberty that 1 take myself. if arrogate nothing ; Homo 
sum, et nihil alient ab hominibus puto. 

Have I said enough (most readers will probably think I 
have said too much) to explain my design, and vindicate my 
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motives? I have been forced by the times to re-examine the 
subject before us. In doing this, 1 have of course been obliged 
to extend my reading to the systematic treatises of theology up- 
on it, and to doctrinal history ; but the result at large of such 
reading, cannot find a proper place in this Miscellany. I begin 
my scriptural exhibition, first, with the passages in the Old ‘Tes- 
tament; in the second place, I shall proceed to those of the 
New. 


§ 2. Use of the verb 33% in the Hebrew Scriptures. 


The reason why this verb is chosen as the subject of investi- 
gation, is, because it is the word in the Hebrew which most di- 
rectly of all corresponds to our English words reckon to or im- 
pute. 

It is proper to remark here, that I have not confined myself 
to the phraseology of our English version, in many of the quo- 
tations throughout, which are exhibited in the sequel. I have 
given a new version, however, only in those cases in which | 
supposed the shape of the original would in this way be made 
plainer to the reader. In a disquisition like the present, such a 
liberty will be cheerfully conceded by all who well understand 
the nature of the case. The question is not, what our English 
version says, but what do the original Scriptures affirm ? 

The primary and proper force of the word 327 generically 
considered, seems to be to think, in any or every way ; and 
then, secondly, to reckon or compute ; (cogitare et supputare). 
So the word is employed in Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Aethiopic ; in all of which languages it exists, and is employed 
after the general manner of its usage in Hebrew. Scarcely any 
word in the Shemitish languages has better evidence of a wide- 
spread and altogether intelligible meaning than this one. 

From the original or first and most generic signification, to 
think (cogitare), may easily and naturally be derived all the 
various shades or gradations of thinking, which are designated 
by English words that differ specifically from each other ; e. g. 
(2) To think out, i. e. to devise or plan by thinking. (3) To 
think of, i. e. to regard with esteem, or to value. (4) To sup- 
pose, i. e. to regard in our thoughts any thing as possessing this 
or that quality, or to be like this or that, which is the same as 
to count, account, or reckon it as being this or that ; and there- 
fore we may, in such cases, properly translate 3um by count, 
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account, make account of, reckon,etc. (5) As kindred to these 
last meanings, to count to, to reckon to, to impute to. _In this 
last case, however, the particle to which here follows these En- 
glish verbs, is not properly contained in 3W* itself, (as it might 
seem to be from this representation), but is designated in He- 
brew by the usual preposition before the Dative (>), which sig- 
nifies to, and which is prefixed to the noun that follows the verb 
sun. Thus in Gen. 15: 6, mapas 1d mywhNt1, and he counted 
(or imputed) it righteousness To him, i. e. as his righteousness. 

These various gradations and modifications of the original 
meaning of 32m (to think), are as many as appear to be ne- 
cessary, in order fully to explain the force of this verb in all 
cases in which it is employed. We might indeed easily em- 
ploy a greater variety of English phrases than is here exhibited ; 
but in such a case, they would be nothing more than mere 
synonymes or equivalents for those terms which are here em- 
ployed. My object is not to exhibit all the possible modes of 
expression in English, by which we may designate the idea con- 
veyed by 227; but to give the reader an exact account of all 
the real meanings which may properly be attached to this He- 
brew word. 

So deeply are the usual meanings of 2% impressed upon 
it, that conjugation (passive forms only excepted, which merely 
turn the common active into a passive meaning), has none of the 
usual effect upon it. In Piel, for example, where it would be 
almost a matter of course to expect a modification of the mean- 
ings conveyed by the Kal form, there is a mere repetition of 
these meanings, for the most part, without scarcely the slightest 
apparent change ; unless we say that Piel (from its reduplicate 
forms) asserts more intensely than Kal. Even this common 
modification is hardly warranted in full, by the examples that 
Piel affords in respect to the word before us. So much how- 
ever may be said, viz., that no instance actually occurs, in which 
the meaning reckon to or impute is conveyed by a Piel form. 
But as all the other shades of meaning in Kal are designated by 
this conjugation, there can scarcely be room to doubt, that here 
too Piel might be employed in full accord with the meaning of 
Kal. The fact that we do not find an instance of it thus em- 
ployed in the present volume of our Hebrew Scriptures, can 
hardly be reckoned as an argument against such a possible 
meaning of Piel, under circumstances like those which have 
been stated. 
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In endeavouring fully to exhibit the Scriptural use of 3un, I 
shall follow the natural order of meanings as exhibited above, 
first producing the examples of its primitive and generic signifi- 
cation, and then of the various modifications in succession under 
which this makes its appearance. 

I. The verb 325% means To THINK, (coGITARE). Not simply 
the logical or theoretical meaning of this, however, is to be un- 
derstood, viz. the exercise of the cogitative powers of the mind ; 
but the actual forming of an opinion in the mind, the enter- 
taining of this or that idea respecting any thing; like the 
duxéw, dosa, hoyiouae, Aoysouos, of the Greeks. 

Of this generic signification the examples are not very nu- 
merous in the Hebrew Scriptures ; but they are so plain that 
no duubt can well be raised respecting them. ‘They are as 
follows : 

Ps. 73: 16, ‘When I thought to know this ;’ i. e. when | 
formed an opinion that I could come toa satisfactory knowledge 
of it.* 

Ps. 119: 59, ‘I thought upon my ways;’ in which case the 


verb (in Piel) may well be understood as denoting repetition of 


thought, i. e. reflection or réiterated thought. 

Ps. 140: 5, ‘ Who think to thrust aside my feet ;’ i. e. who 
imagine or suppose that they shall be able to do it. 

Is. 10: 7, ‘ His heart does not think or imagine so.’ 

Jer. 18: 8. 26: 3. 36: 3, ‘The evil which I thought or in- 
tended to do to them.’ 

Jer. 29: 11, * The thoughts which I think concerning you... 
are thoughts of peace.’ 

Jer. 49: 20. 50: 45, * The thoughts which he has thought 
concerning you ;’ or these texts may be put to No. Il. by ren- 
dering thus : ‘ The devices which he has devised.’ 


* When the number of chapter and verse is the same in Hebrew 
and English, the reader will find the passages cited, both in the En- 
glish and Hebrew Bible, according to the references given. When 
there is a difference in the enumeration, the reference to the English 
Bible stands first, that to the Hebrew stands in a parenthesis imme- 
diately following it. ‘The words printed in Italics, in the quotations, 
are those which ‘correspond to some form of SN in the original. I 
thought it unnecessary to repeat the Hebrew verb itself, in all the va- 
rious quotations ; as it would add nothing to the plainness or definite- 
ness of the representation or proof. 
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Ezek. 38: 10, § Thou shalt think an evil thought ;’ i. e. thou 
shalt entertain or cherish in thy mind a thought which is evil. 

Jonah 1:4,‘ The ship thought to break in pieces; i. e. 
seemed intent upon breaking in pieces, or seemed ready to 
break in pieces. In this case, the ship is spoken of in the way 
of personification ; than which nothing is more common. 


II. The second meaning of 32m is a specific one (under the 
generic idea already developed in No. I.), viz., To THINK OUT, 
i. e. to devise in the mind, to imagine, to form a mental plan, 
to meditate in the sense of forming a plan in the mind with a 
design to carry it into execution, etc. Of this signification 
there are many examples, both in bonam et malam partem. 

Gen. 50: 20,‘ For ye devised evil against me, but God 
planned it or devised it (722%) for good.’ 

Ex. 26: 1, ‘The work of the deviser (aun Sip373) shalt thou 
make them.’ Here the participle 22m evidently designates a 
skilful deviser, designer, or planner, i. e. one who has thought 
out plans for the execution of nice and difficult work. Our 
English version runs thus : ‘ With cherubims of cunning work ;’ 
which well expresses the general idea. 

Ex. 26: 13. 82: 6, 15. 36: 8, 35. 38: 23. 59: 3, 8, repeat 
the same 3tm mtn, ‘ work of the deviser.’ 

Ex. 31:4. 25:32, ‘to devise cunning works,’ (navta 
27>) ; lit.to devise devices. In such expressions the excogi- 
tating of plans is designated ; and the phrase has a very signifi- 
cant meaning. 

Ex. 35: 35, ¢ All manner of work . .. of the deviser...of the 
devisers (*20M) of cunning work.’ 

1 Sam. 18: 25, ‘Saul thought or devised a plan to make 
David fall by the hand of the Philistines.’ Possibly this may 
be ranged under No. I. 

2 Sam. 14: 13, ‘ Why hast thou devised such a thing against 
the people of God ?” 

2 Sam. 14: 14, ‘God... deviseth devices, that the exile 
shall not be banished from him.’ 

2 Chron. 2: 14 (13), * To devise every kind of device.’ 

2 Chron. 26:15,‘ He made many curious inventions, the 
devices of the deviser’ (aziin). 

Neh. 6: 2, ‘ They devised to do evil to me.’ 
Neh. 6: 6, ‘ Devising or forming plans to rebel.’ 
Esth. 8: 3, ‘ The plans which he had devised. 
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Esth. 9:24, ‘Haman...had devised or formed a plan 
against the Jews to destroy them.’ 

Esth. 9: 25, ‘ The wicked plan which he devised.’ 

Job 6: 26, ‘Do ye devise words for reproof ?” 

Ps. 10: 2, ‘ Let them be taken in the evil machinations which 
they have devised.’ 

Ps, 21:11 (12), ‘ They have devised an evil machination.’ 

Ps. 35: 4, ‘ Devisers ("2%m) of harm to. me.’ 

Ps. 35: 20, * Lying speeches do they devise.’ 

Ps. 36: 4 (5), ‘ He deviseth evil upon his bed.’ 

Ps. 41: 7 (8), ‘ They devise evil against me.’ 

Ps, 52: 2, ‘ Thy tongue deviseth iniquity.’ 

Ps. 140: 2 (3), ‘ Who devise evil in their heart.’ 

Prov. 16: 9, ‘ The heart of man deviseth his way.’ 

Prov. 16: 30, ‘ Closing his eyes to devise perverse things.’ 

Prov. 24:8, ‘ He who deviseth to do evil.’ 

Jer. 11: 19, * They had devised devices against me.’ 

Jer. 18: 11, ‘1... devise a device against you.’ 

Jer. 18: 18, * Let us devise devices against Jeremiah.’ 

Jer. 23: 27, ‘Who devise or form plans to make my people 
forget my name.’ 

Jer. 48: 2, ‘In Heshbon they devised evil against it.’ 

Lam. 2: 8,‘ The Lord hath devised to destroy the wall of 
the daughter of Zion.’ 

Ezek. 11:2, ‘ The men who devise mischief.’ 

Dan. 11: 24, * Against fortifications shall he devise devices.’ 

Dan. 11: 25, ‘ He shall devise devices against him.’ 

Hos. 7: 15, * They have devised mischief against me.’ 

Amos 6: 5, * They have devised for themselves instruments 
of song.’ 

Micah 2: 1, ‘ Wo to those who devise iniquity.’ 

Micah 2: 3, ‘ Behold, I devise evil against this tribe.’ 

Nahum 1: 9, ‘ Why do ye devise against the Lord.’ 

Zech. 7: 10, ‘ Let none of you devise in his heart against his 
brother.’ 

Zech. 8:17, ‘ Devise not evil in your hearts, every one of! 
you against your neighbour.’ 


II. The third meaning of 32m is To THINK oF, in the sense 
of regarding, valuing, making account of as a matter worth con- 
sideration. 

1 K. 10:21, ¢ Silver was counted for nothing in the days of 
Solomon ;’ i. e. it was valued as of Jittle or no account. 
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2 Chron. 9: 20, ‘ Silver. . . was not made account of in the 
days of Solomon ; i. e. it was not regarded as comparatively 
valuable. 

Ps. 40: 17 (18), ‘The Lord will think of me;’ i. e. regard 
me with interest or affection. 

Ps. 144: 3, ‘ What is man... that thou shouldest think of 
him !’ i. e. that thou shouldest look on him with kindness or af- 
fection, or make account of him. 

Is. 2:22, ‘ Cease ye from man, for what is he to be account- 
ed of ;’ i. e. what value or importance can be attached to any 
aid which man can proffer ? 

Is. 13: 17, ‘Who make no account of silver ;’ i. e. attach no 
value to it. 

Is. 33: 8, ‘ He makes no account of man;’ i. e. the Lord de- 
stroys him asif he were worthless. 

Is. 53: 3, ‘He was despised, and we regarded him not or 
made no account of him ;’ said of the manner in which the bless- 
ed Saviour was treated by the Jews. 

Mal. 3: 16, ‘A book of remembrance was written before 
him... for those who made account of his name ;’ i. e. for 
those who regarded or valued it, or those to whom the name of 
the Lord was dear. 


IV. To count, i. e. reckon, compute, account, any thing as 
being this or that, or amounting to this or that, is a very com- 
mon meaning of 3%; also to reckon in the sense of making out 
an account, 

Examples occur every where ; but it will be most satisfactory 
to the reader who wishes to see every thing for himself, that 
they should be presented in regular order. 

Gen. 31: 15, ‘ Are we not counted or reckoned as strangers 
by him? As strangers To him, is another meaning which may 
be given ; but that > often designates the agent by whom some- 
thing is done, Gesenius has fully shewn in the latest edition of 
his Hebrew Lexicon. ‘The meaning of what Rachel and Leah 
here say to Jacob, is, that their father counts or regards or esti- 
mates them as strangers, i. e. that he practically does so, in his 
treatment of them. 

Gen. 38: 15, ‘ And Judah saw her, and he counted her for 
a harlot; m3i7> navn). 

Lev. 25: 27, ‘Let him count or reckon the years of the 
sale thereof.’ 

Ley. 25:31, ‘For country-fields shall they be reckoned ;’ 
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i. @. the houses of villages without walls shall be so reckoned or 
accounted. 

Lev. 25: 50, ‘ And he shall reckon (i. e. make out an ac- 
count) with him that bought him.’ 

Lev. 25: 52, ‘If there remain but few years... then he 
shall reckon (i. e. make out an account) with him.’ 

Num. 23: 9, ‘The people . . . shall not be reckoned among 
the nations.’ 

Deut. 2: 11, ‘ They were counted giants, like the Anakims.’ 

Deut. 2: 20, ‘ It was counted a land of giants.’ 

1 Sam. 1: 18, ‘ And Eli counted her as a drunken woman.’ 

2 K.12: 15 (16), ‘They reckoned not with the men into 
whose hands they delivered the money.’ 

Neh. 13: 13, ‘ For they were counted faithful.’ 

Job 13: 24, ‘ Why . . . dostthou count me as thine enemy ” 

Job 18: 3, ‘Why are we counted as brutes?’ 

Job 19: 11. 33: 10, ‘ He counts me as his enemy.’ 

Job 19: 15, ‘My handmaids count me as a stranger.’ 

Job 35: 2, * Dost thou count this to be right ” 

Job 41: 27 (19) * He counteth iron as straw.’ 

Job 41: 29 (21), ‘ Darts are counted as stubble.’ 

Job 41: 32 (24) * One would count the deep to be hoary.’ 

Ps. 44: 22, (23), ‘ We are counted as slaughter-sheep.’ 

Ps. 77: 55 (6), ‘Ihave counted or computed the days of old.’ 

Ps. 88: 4 (5), ‘Iam reckoned with those who go down to 
the pit.’ 

Prov. 17: 28, ‘Even the fool who keeps silence, shall be 
reckoned a wise man.’ 

Prov. 27: 14, ‘ It shall be counted a curse to him.’ 

Is. 5: 28, ‘ They are counted as flint-stones.’ 

Is. 29: 16, ‘ Your turning shall be counted like that of the 
potter’s clay.’ 

Is. 29: 17. 32: 15, ‘Carmel shall be counted as a forest.’ 

Is. 40: 15, ‘ They are counted as the dust of the balance.’ 

Is. 40: 17, ‘ They are counted as less than nothing to him.’ 

Is. 53: 4, ‘ We counted him as stricken, smitten of God.’ 

Lam. 4: 2, ‘ Who are counted as earthen pitchers.’ 

Dan. 4: 35 (32), ‘ The inhabitants of the earth are counted 
as nothing.’ 

Hos. 8: 12, ‘ They were counted a strange thing.’ 

Two cases rather peculiar, may be added to the above ex- 
amples, viz. 
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Josh. 13: 3, ‘ Which is counted to the Canaanite ;’ i. e. reck- 
oned as belonging to him, because in fact this was the case. 

2 Sam. 4:2, ‘ For Beeroth was counted to Benjamin ;’ i. e. 
it was reckoned as belonging to him, because it was his. Pos- 
sibly these two cases might be ranged under No. V.; but | 
should think the present arrangement to be more appropriate. 


V. The verb 225 means To impure, i. e. to reckon to, to 
count to, or to put to the account of. 

In what manner this use of the verb was regulated among the 
Hebrews will best appear from the examples. 

Gen. 15: 6, mEI¥ 15 mMQUINT1, ‘And he counted or impu- 
ted it to him as righteousness ;’ i. e. the act of believing 
what had been declared to him [Abraham] respecting the num- 
ber of his posterity, Jehovah counted to the patriarch as_right- 
eousness. Let the reader note here, that Abraham’s own per- 
sonal belief, not that of another, was in this case counted to 
him for righteousness; in other words, it was his own personal 
act which was put to his own personal account. 

Lev. 7: 18, ‘If the flesh of his peace-offering be eaten at 
all on the third day . . . it [the offering] shall not be imputed to 
him,’ [viz. to the offerer],4> 2¢m2N>. The meaning is, that 
it shall not be accepted as his proper offering, it shall not be put 
to his account, it shall not be regarded or treated as his offering, 
because he has conducted improperly in respect to it. Here 
his own transgression or negligence hinders his proffered sacri- 
fice from being received as duly offered. 

Lev. 17: 4, ‘ He who killeth an ox . . . and bringeth it not to 
the door of the tabernacle . . . blood shall be imputed to that 
man,’ NI Wd awNM; i. e. his own misconduct shall be reck- 
oned to him, or put to his account, as being equal to that of 
blood-guiltiness, or (in other words) he shall be regarded and 
treated like one who has shed blood. 

Lev. 27: 18, 23, ‘ Then shall the priest reckon to him the 
money—the price ;’ i. e. put it to his account. This respects 
the valuation of certain lands, the worth of which was diminish- 
ed in proportion to the nearness to the year of jubilee, when 
they must return to the original owner. The abatement in 
question here was to be reckoned by the priest to the account of 
the owner, so as to lighten his taxes. The whole case has noth- 
ing in it of a moral nature, but is simply a pecuniary matter. 
Num. 18:27, ‘This your heave-offering shall be reckoned 
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to you as the corn,’ i. e. put to your account as if it were corn 
from your own threshing floor, or regarded as of value equiva- 
lent to that of an offering from your own proper barn or vine- 
ard. 

F Num. 18: 30, ‘ Then shall it be reckoned to the Levites as 
the increase of the threshing floor ;’ i. e. it shall be put to their 
account, just as an offering from their own substance would be ; 
see in the preceding case. 

2 Sam. 19: 19 (20), ‘Let not my lord impute iniquity to 
me; i. e. let him not reckon to me the offence which I for- 
merly committed, when the king went out from Jerusalem ; see 
2 Sam. 16: 5. 

Ps. 32:2, ‘ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity ;’ i. e. to whose account the Lord does not reckon 
iniquity so as to proceed to punishment, but exercises pardon- 
ing mercy towards him; as the preceding verse shews. But 
here the iniquity in question is the man’s own, and not that of 
another. 

Ps. 106: 31, ‘ And it was counted to him for righteousness ;’ 
i. e. the action of Phinehas, who inflicted summary justice upon 
the shameless Israelite that brought a woman of Midian into the 
Hebrew camp, in presence of all the people ; see Num. 25: 7. 
It was his own good deed which was reckoned or imputed to him 
as righteousness. 

These are the only examples to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which 38M appears to have the limited and specific 
sense of impute or reckon to the account of, in the Heb. Scrip- 
tures ; and of these, only the three first and three last have any 
specific bearing on the question: What does 32m signify when 
applied in a moral sense, and with the meaning of imputed or 
put to the account of? Strictly considered, indeed, it is only 
Gen. 15: 6. Ps. 32:2. Ps. 106: 31, and 2 Sam. 19: 19 (20), 
which will apply directly to sin or righteousness ; and here the 
cases are so plain as to supersede all necessity of any comment. 
It is the believing of Abraham, and the good deed of Phinehas 
which are counted for righteousness, i. e. put to their account 
respectively as righteousness; it is the iniquity of the trans- 
gressor himself which is not to be imputed, in 2 Sam. 19: 19 
(20). Ps. 32: 2. But some other examples develope indirectly 
the same principle of usus loguendi. The instance in Lev. 7: 
18, is one of mere negation. Incase a man permits his peace- 
offering to be eaten at all on the third day, then it shall not be 
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reckoned to him, i. e. put to hisaccount. Of course the mean- 
ing plainly is, that, in case the man should not be guilty of such 
negligence or offence, the offering would be put to his account 
as duly his; i. e. his own + v0 > properly and duly made, 
would be imputed tohim. This, of course, falls in entirely with 
the nature of the examples above. The case in Lev. 17: 4 is one 
that respects the estimate to be put on the guilt of a particular 
offence, viz. that of killing a sacrificial victim any where ex- 
cept at the door of the tabernacle. This must be imputed to 
the offender in the same way as blood-guiltiness (D7, i. e. JEU 
Dz) would be, and he must be cut off from his people. In this 
case it is his own transgression, of course, which is thus imput- 
ed to him. 

The cases in Lev. 27: 18, 23. Num. 18: 27, 30, are those 
which have respect merely to pecuniary matters, or the valua- 
tion of lands, etc., in certain circumstances, and cannot well be 
reckoned as having any direct bearing on the question of count- 
ing sin or righteousness to any one. 

Thus we see, that of all the numerous cases in which 384 
is employed in the Old ‘Testament, only some five or siz of them 
can be at all regarded as having any direct bearing on the en- 
quiry, ‘ Whether the sin or righteousness of one is affirmed by 
the sacred writers to be counted or imputed to another?” And 
among these cases where the imputation of sin or righteousness 
is asserted, or denied, or deprecated, not a single example oc- 
curs in which the imputation designated by this question is af- 
firmed. All of the cases are so entirely plain, as to supersede all 
necessity for any kind of comment. The Old Testament 
Scriptures speak, directly at least, merely of one’s own sin or 
righteousness being imputed to him, and never of that of any 
other person. 


§ 3. Meaning of doyifouar and éhioyéw in the New Testament. 


I. AOTIZOMAI In the New Testament, the deponent 
verb Aoyifouae corresponds, with a good degree of exactness, 
to the Hebrew verb 321, in nearly all its various shades of sig- 
nification. It will be seen also, by particular examination,’ that 
it has some slight shades of difference from the Hebrew verb ; 
all of them, however, very easily and obviously accounted for, 
by a recurrence to the generic signification of Aoyifopat, viz. 


Vor. VII. No. 22. 33 
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TO THINK, TO REVOLE A THING IN THE MIND ; thence (2) To 
THINK OUT, i. e. to excogitate, to devise; (3) To THINK 
on; to count or reckon upon, to compute, regard as, reckon 
with, count upon, draw a conclusion in the mind ; and last of 
all, (4) ro count TO, i. e. to reckon to, (o impute. Let us exam- 
ine these significations in the most natural order of their deriva- 
tion and use. 


(1) The verb Aoy/fouae means To THINK, in the sense of 
thinking upon, reasoning, or revolving in one’s mind. 

Mark 11: 31, ‘ And they thought (éhoyi{ovro) or reasoned 
within themselves, saying : If etc.’ 

Phil. 4: 8, ‘ Whatsoever things are true... lovely . .. think 
on these things ;’ i. e. revolve them in your mind. 


(2) To THink ovT, i. e. to devise, excogitate, meditate. 

1 Cor. 13: 5, * Love . .. devises or meditates no evil, ov Ao- 
yilerat 10 xaxdy.’ 

2 Cor. 3: 5, *‘ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to de- 
vise or think out any thing;’ i. e. any thing whereby the Co- 
rinthians would have become “ the epistle of the apostles, known 
and read of all men,” or (in other words) true Christians. 
The apostle means to say, that whatever of efficiency there was 
in the means employed, it was of God’s devising and not of 
man’s. 


(3) To rutnx or, i. e. to reckon or count upon, to intend, to 
draw a conclusion in the mind. 

Rom. 2: 3, ‘ And dost thou count upon this, O man, etc. ;’ 
i. e. dost thou draw this conclusion in thy mind, viz. that thou 
shalt escape from divine justice, etc., or dost thou suppose or 
— that such will be the case ? 

om. 3:28, * For we draw the conclusion, that a man is 

justified by faith ;’ i. e. we reckon or count upon this, etc. 

Rom. 8:18, ‘ For I count upon this, viz. that the sufferings 
of the present time are not worthy of regard, in view of the 
glory which is to be revealed ;’ i. e. I draw this conclusion in 
my own mind. 
_ 2 Cor. 10: 2, ‘1 pray that I may not be bold, when present, 
with the confidence wherewith | purpose to be bold;’ i. e. 
wherewith | have formed a conclusion in my mind, or where- 
with I intend, to be bold, etc. 

2 Cor. 10: 7, ‘If any is confident that he belongs to Christ, 
let him reckon or conclude again from himself, that as he is of 
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Christ, so are we’ ; i. e. lethim, in the next place, make out from 
the evidence in his own person and experience, the conclusion 
that we are Christ’s as well as he. The apostle means to aver, 
that the man in question may see the same evidence of belong- 
ing to Christ in others, which he finds in himself. 

2 Cor. 10: 11, ‘ Let such an one count upon it or reckon, 
that such as we are when absent, etc.’; i. e. let him draw such 
a conclusion, or entertain such an opinion. 

2 Cor. 11: 5, ‘For I reckon or count upon it, that 1 am in 
no respect behind the very chief x meron 

Heb. 11: 19, ‘ Counting or reckoning, that God was able to 
raise him from the dead ;’ i. e. forming such an opinion, draw- 
ing such a conclusion, viz. from the well known attributes of 
God. 

1 Pet. 5: 12,‘ A faithful brother as I reckon ;’ i. e. I form 
this opinion or conclusion in my mind about Sylvanus, I sup- 
pose him to be faithful. 

1 Cor. 13: 11, ‘When I was a child...1 thought asa 
child ;’ i. e. I reckoned, reasoned, or drew conclusions in my 
mind, as a child. 


(4) To count as, to reckon with, to conclude in the mind, 
viz. that a person or thing is so or so, or that he or it belongs to 
this or that class, etc. 

Mark 15: 28. Luke 22: 37, ‘He was reckoned with the 
transgressors ;’ i. e. he was counted as one of them, or men re- 
garded him [Jesus] as a transgressor. 

Acts 19: 27, * But the temple also of the great goddess, Di- 
ana, is in danger of being counted for nothing.’ 

Rom. 2: 26, ‘ If the uncircumcised keep the precepts of the 
law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision ?” 
i. e. shall not he be regarded or considered in the same light, 
with respect to desert, or as entitled to the same privileges, as 
one who is circumcised ? 

Rom. 4: 4, ‘To him that worketh, reward is not counted or 
reckoned as a matter of grace, but of debt.’ 

Rom. 4: 5, ‘ But to him who worketh not . . . his faith is count- 
ed as righteousness ;’ i. e. it is regarded or estimated in a like 
way as, or in some sense as equivalent to, righteousness. 

Rom. 6: 11, * Thus do ye also count or reckon yourselves as 
dead to sin;’ i. e. regard yourselves as having contracted obli- 
gations and made professions to maintain such a character. 
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Rom. 8: 36, ‘ For thy sake . . . we are counted as sheep for 
the slaughter ;’ i. e. we are regarded as those who are doomed 
to death without mercy. 

Rom. 9: 8, ‘The children of the promise are counted or 
reckoned as the seed ;’ i. e. regarded as constituting those meant 
by the promised seed. 

Rom. 14: 14, ‘ Nothing is of itself unclean ; but to him who 
reckons or counts any thing as unclean, to him it is unclean.’ 

1 Cor. 4: 1, ‘ Let a man so reckon or count us, as the minis- 
ters of Christ.’ 

2 Cor. 10: 2, ‘ Wherewith I intend to be bold, against those 
who count or reckon (rovg AoyeCouévovs) us as walking after the 
flesh.’ The first Aoyifouue here means intend or purpose ; the 
second rovs Aoyifouévous means count or reckon. ft is very 
common with Paul to employ the same word in two different 
shades of sense, either in the same sentence, or in those which 
are closely connected. 

2 Cor. 12: 6, * But 1 forbear, lest any one should reckon or 
count to me more than what he sees in me, or hearsof me.’ 
(Perhaps this case might be put under No. 5. It would not be 
incongruous with that rubric.) 

Phil. 3: 13, ‘1 count not myself to have apprehended ;’ i. e. | 
do not regard or reckon myself as yet perfect. 


5) The last meaning in order of Aoyifouae is to impute, to 
reckon to, to put to the account of. This is plainly a derived, 
and not an original meaning. Hence, (as we have seen in res- 
pect to 33 in the Old Testament), this signification of the verb 
is not frequent. A great part of the instances of such a usage 
in the New Testament, occur in one and the same paragraph 
(Rom. IV), where the same subject is continued ; and some, 
which are found elsewhere, appertain to the same subject. The 
use, therefore, which isranked under this fifth head, seems to be 
very circumscribed. 

Rom. 4: 3, ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness ;’ i. e. his believing, or the faith which he 
exercised in the divine promises of a numerous offspring, was 
counted to him as righteousness. ‘The meaning is, that, in con- 
sequence of such an act of faith, he was substantially regarded 
and treated as a righteous man would be. In other words, God, 
on account of Abraham’s faith, treated him in a favourable man- 
ner, or was very gracious to him. Certain it is, from the tenor 
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of the apostle’s argument, that he does not mean to assert, in 
this case, that Abraham’s faith caused him to be received and re- 
warded on the ground of merit, just as perfect law-righteousness 
would have done. Paul can be consistently interpreted as assert- 
ing only, that Abraham’s faith was the instrumental cause of his 
being admitted to the divine favour, and in this respect, therefore, 
of being treated as if he were righteous. In other words; his 
faith was a conditio sine qua non ; ‘a merit of coneRuITy, but 
not of condignity,’ as some have expressed it. 

I forbear further discussion here ; as I have already published 
all that I could wish to say respecting this passage, in my Com- 
mentary on the Romans (2d ed., in loc.) 

Rom. 4: 6, ‘ David congratulates the man, to whom God im- 
putes righteousness without works ;’ i. e. whom he receives gra- 
ciously or treats with favour, as though he were righteous, or as 
if he exhibited perfect obedience to the law. 

Rom. 4: 7, § Blessed is the man, to whom the Lord does not 
impute sin ;’ 1. e€. to whose account sin (his own sin) is not put 
or charged, and who will not therefore be subject to the de- 
mands which justice would make upon him as to penalty. 

Rom. 4: 9, ‘We say that faith was imputed to Abraham as 
righteousness ;’ i. e. Abraham’s believing was counted to him 
as of like avail with legal obedience ; just as stated above, un- 
der Rom. 4: 3. 

Rom. 4: 10, ‘ How, then, was it imputed?’ Which is mere- 
ly repeating, in an interrogation, the sense of imputed in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

Rom. 4: 11, ‘ That righteousness should also be imputed to 
them,’ viz. Abraham’s seed by faith. Here the sense of im- 
puted is still one and the same. 

Rom. 4: 22, ‘Therefore it [viz. confiding faith] was imputed 
to him for righteousness? See on Rom. 4: 3 above. 

Rom. 4: 23, ‘It was not written, that it [faith] was imputed 
to him [Abraham], on his account merely, but also on our ac- 
count, etc.’ 

Rom. 4: 24, ‘To whom it [faith] will be imputed ;’ i. e. in 
like manner as it was to Abraham. 

All these examples spring merely from the quotation out of 
Gen. 15: 6, which is produced in Rom. 4: 3. ‘They are so ev- 
idently of one and the same tenor, that no words are necessary 
in order to convince the reader of it. Of the same tenor, also, 
are the following examples ; viz , 
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Gal. 3: 6, ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness.’ 

James 2: 23, a repetition of the same words. 

Two cases have respect to the imputation of sin, viz. 

2 Cor. 5: 19, ‘ Not tmputing to them their offences ;’ i. . 
not putting to the account of the world who are reconciled to 
God by the death of Christ, the offences which they have com- 
mitted. In other words; not inflicting on them the penalty 
which by the divine law was due to them. 

2 Tim. 4: 16, ‘ No one aided me, but all forsook me ; may it 
not be imputed to them!’ i. e. I hope and pray that the Lord 
will not put this their sin to their account. — 

These are all the instances in which the verb AoyiGopuat oc- 
curs in the New Testament. From these it is altogether plain 
and certain, that No CASE exists, so far as the use of this verb 
is concerned, in which the sin or righteousness of one man is 
declared to be imputed or put to the account of another. 

If then there be any such doctrine or declaration in Scrip- 
ture, it must be contained or implied in some other formulas of 
expression ; from which the deduction is made by theologians, 
that the doctrine of imputation, (used in such a sense as to de- 
signate the putting of the sin or righteousness of one to the ac- 
count of another), is a scriptural doctrine. 

Il. “EAAOTER. One other verb, kindred to Aeyifopac, is 
sometimes appealed to as sustaining the doctrine of imputation, 
viz. éAdoyeéw, a word compounded of év and doyos. Paul is the 
only writer of the New Testament who employs it; and he 
uses it but twice. One instance the controverted passage in 
Rom. 5: 13 exhibits, viz., auagria dé ovx élAdoyetrac uy 
dvzo¢g vovou; which some render : Sin is not imputed where there 
is no law; others : ‘ Sin is not made account of where there 
is no law.’ Calvin, Bretschneider, and some other distinguish- 
ed writers, favour the last rendering ; and there can be no room 
for doubt, that on the simple ground of philology it is defensi- 
ble. So far as philology merely is concerned, the first render- 
ing is also a lawful one ; for as éAAoyém means to reckon, to bring 
into account, so ovx éiAoysizae may naturally be rendered, is not 
brought into account. Every thing turns at last, when the in- 
quiry is urged to the ultimate point, on the agent or agents in 
this case, by whom the sin in question is brought to account or 
into account ; and it is a possible case, I admit, that God may 
be the agent here meant by the apostle. Yet I cannot think it 
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to be a probable one ; for the sentiment would then be one 
which seems altogether improbable in this place, or at least one 


_ which would be contradictory to what Paul has before avowed 


in the epistle to the Romans. He says (Rom. 2: 14), that “the 
heathen who have no law, area law unto themselves ;” he also 
declares (Rom. 1: 32), that the ‘ Gentiles had some knowledge 
of the just ordinances of God, viz., that they who commit such 
sins [as he had been naming], are worthy of death.’ It is on 
the very ground that all men are under some law, (either that of 
nature or of revelation), that he draws the conclusion concern- 
ing them that they are sinners. How then can it be consistent 
with the views of Paul as elsewhere disclosed, to suppose that 
in Rom. 5: 13, he states such a case as must involve the idea, 
that sin ts not imputed WHERE THERE 1s NO LAW! Where is 
such a case? I mean in relation to those who are proper sub- 
jects of law. If he supposes such a case, then it must follow 
of course, that here he speaks of men’s own sins not being im- 
puted where there is no law. This, indeed, is what is regarded 
as his declaration, by most of those who appeal to the verse in 
general as a support of the doctrine of imputation. The turn 
given to itis this; ‘If men’s own sins are not imputed to them, 
and yet they actually come under the sentence of death, then it 
must follow that the sin of Adam is imputed to them, and that 
for this reason or on this account they are condemned.’ 

Against such a view of the apostle’s meaning it may be ob- 
viously alleged, that the declaration which he is intent upon es- 
tablishing by the allegation in v. 13, appears to be of a very dif- 
ferent tenor from this sentiment. He says, at the close of vy. 
12: ég w navies juagrov, because all have sinned. Then he 
commences v. 13 with a yag causal, i. e. a yee which introduc- 
es a reason or ground of what he had just asserted. First he 
avers, that sin was in the world until the [Mosaic] law; (for 
that such is his meaning, v. 14 fully Pron Now what sin 
was this? Men’s own sin, or merely imputed sin? The for- 
mer, beyond reasonable doubt, if the object of the apostle’s rea- 
soning is here to be taken into view, which is, to shew that all 
men have sinned. 

If now we suppose the #7] Gvrog vouou of v. 13 means, before 
the Mosaic law was, or while the Mosaic law was not, (and this 
must be admitted, if vouos in the context is to be our guide) ; 
and if we also suppose that éidoyetrae is used to designate im- 


putation on the part of God of Adam’s sin to his posterity ; 
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then we should have a denial here that such sin was imputed be- 
fore the law at mount Sinai was given. But this would be a sen- 
timent which the advocates of imputation surely would not re- 
ceive or admit. If, on the other hand, we suppose m7 dvzos 
vouov means, that no law for men existed before the Mosaic law 
was revealed, and that men before that time were therefore not 
counted sinners tn propria persona, then we should find or make 
here a direct contradiction to the declaration of Paul, that “the 
heathen who have no law, are a law unto themselves ;’”’ and al- 
so a direct contradiction of what is asserted and demonstrated 
by the history of the flood, of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, etc., in the book of Genesis ; all of which not only 
shews that sin was imputed, but actually punished. Besides 
this, we should thus introduce the strange doctrine, that men, be- 
fore the law of Moses, were not counted guilty because of their 
own sins, but were counted guilty and were punished only be- 
cause of Adam’s sin tmputed tothem. Can any interpretation 
fraught with such consequences be admitted? And the same 
consequences follow, if we suppose véuov to mean the law of 
Moses, and that the apostle designs to say, that before this 
law the sins of men were not imputed to them. 

I do not see, therefore, how we can admit such an exegesis. 
i must betake myself then to the other mode of construing 
oux thioysizat, viz. is not counted of, is made no account of. 
The apostle has shewn us in Rom. 1. how the Gentiles did not 
make account of sin. They gave themselves over to it with- 
out reserve. If there were exceptions to this in individual cases 
among them, (as no doubt there were in some respects), still there 
were not enough to stand in the way of his main argument and 
principal assertion. I understand the phrase before us, then, 
with Calvin, Bretschneider, and others, as declaring that sin was 
disregarded, i, e. made no account of, before the giving of the 
Mosaic law. ‘The context, the drift of the apostle’s argument, 
the nature of the case—all seem to me as combining to lead us 
to this interpretation. And if an ingenious critic or theologian 
can throw some difficulties in the way of this interpretation, (and 
possibly he may), still these difficulties do not, in my estimation, 
compare as to magnitude at all with those which seem to lie in 
the way of the interpretation examined above. 

If now we understand the clause, auaoria dé ovx éddoyeirat 
uy Ovrog vouov, as being the language of an interrogator or ob- 
jector, (and such clauses Paul very frequently throws into this 
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epistle), still it will not essentially vary the sentiment. The 
alia which follows immediately (at the beginning of v. 14) is 
concessive, while at the same time it is disjunctive. It means 
as much as to say: * Admitting all this, it is still true, that death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, etc.’ On the ground of exege- 
sis which I have preferred, the sentiment of the preceding clause 
would connect with this in the following manner: ‘ Sin, I 
would further say, is not accounted of when there is no reveal- 
ed law, i. e. heathen nations, or those who have no revelation, 
make no proper estimate of its true nature or fearful consequen- 
ces, but still (addc), death reigned from Adam to Moses, etc. ;’ 
that is, ‘ However sin might be estimated by the heathen world 
or those who had no revealed law, it is still true that all men, 
even in this state, are counted sinners before God, and are treat- 
ed by him as such; for the fact that they are sinners, depends 
not on the estimate which they themselves may put upon sin, 
but on the true nature of their case and circumstances, of which 
God makes a proper estimate.’ 

I repeat it again, that I do not think it impossible to suggest 
some difficulties in the way of this interpretation. But I verily 
believe, that where one obstacle can be thrown in its way, we 
may throw two still greater ones in the way of any other inter- 
pretation ; and especially in the way of that which is adopted 
by the more strenuous advocates of imputation. ‘The princi- 
pal difficulty attending the exegesis I have given, seems to be 
that which is suggested by the question: ‘ Why does the aposile 
say such a thing in this place? How is it to his purpose?’ 
These are fair questions ; for if no reason can be given why the 
apostle should make such a declaration as | have supposed him 
to make, and if it cannot be shown that such a declaration is at 
all apposite to the nature of the case, then it would seem to fol- 
low that my exegesis must be an improbable one, to say the 
least. What then can be said, in answer to the questions just 
raised ? 

The apostle’s proposition which immediately precedes, is, 
that “sin was in the world before the law [of Moses was giv- 
en].” How can this be negatived? Only in three ways. 
First, by denying that the men of that period could be sinners. 
But this would be so absurd, and so contradictory to the Old 
Testament Scriptures and what he had already averred, that it 
needed no express contradiction. Secondly, by averring that 
the men of that period had no law whatever against which 
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they could transgress; and therefore they could not be sin- 
ners, the apostle bimself being judge, who declares, that 
‘‘ where there is no law, there is no transgression,” Rom. 
4:15. This again could not be said without contradicting 
Paul, who has laboured through the latter part of the Ist chap- 
ter of this epistle, and occasionally in the 2d and 3d chapters, 
to prove that all the heathen are sinners, and has expressly as- 
serted (Rom. 2: 14), that “ the heathen who have no law, are a 
law unto themselves.” Thirdly an objector might say, in the 
way of parrying or abating the force of the apostle’s declara- 
tion viz. “ until the law sin was in the world,” that ‘ men with- 
out a revelation put no right estimate on the nature or conse- 
quences of sin, and therefore could not fairly stand chargeable 
with it.’ But what says the apostle to this? His answer is, 
that ‘ supposing this to be true, or conceding it to be so, still it 
does by no means follow that sin was not in the world; for 
death reigned from the time of Adam down to that of Moses, 
even over those who did not, like Adam, sin against an express- 
ly revealed law, but only against the law that was in them- 
selves.’ 

It is plain that the first of these objections is so palpably un- 
grounded as to need no contradiction. The second had alrea- 
by been more than once directly contradicted by what the 
apostle had already said. ‘The third, which was specious only 
because it seemed to contain matter of fact that could not be 
denied, the apostle contradicts so far as it applied to the case 
in hand, by averring that death, the consequence of sin, had 
exercised its dominion over all men during the period spoken 
of. ‘The inevitable deduction trom this is, that the men of that 
period were considered as sinners on the part of the divine 
Being, because they were treated as such; and his decisions 
and dealings must unquestionably be right and proper. 

Thus we can perceive some good reason why the apostle has 
brought forward the allegation, that sin is not made account of 
where there is no law. One cannot parry or evade the force 
of his preceding declaration, that “before the law sin was in 
the world,” even if he allege that the men of that period did 
not put any right estimate upon its odious nature. In technical 
language we might say: The apostle demurs to this plea, and 
shows its inappositeness and insufficiency. 

One thing more might be said, with some show of reason, 
against the exegesis which I am defending. This is, that adda 
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would have more force and real propriety of meaning, if we 
should construe the whole thus: ‘ Sin is not imputed where 
there is no law ; but still (adde) death did actually reign from 
Adam to Moses ; therefore the sin of Adam was put to the ac- 
count of men, and by reason of this death reigned.’ Should 
this be alleged, the answer is obvious. First the imputation de- 
nied (Ux éddoyeirac) cannot, insuch a case, respect dam’s 
sin, but men’s own sins ; and therefore it makes nothing for the 
cause of supposititious imputation. Secondly, this mode of in- 
terpretation makes out a direct contradiction, as has already 
been remarked, not only to what the apostle has said in the pre- 
ceding part of this epistle, which declares the heathen to be sin- 
ners, but also to the historical facts and declarations contained 
in the book of Genesis. 

There seems therefore, to be no way of escape left for those 
who advocate the translation of éAdoyetrat by emputed here, but 
to aver, as Tholuck and others have done, that the phrase is to 
be understood only in a comparative sense, i. e. the apostle 
means to say, that the guilt of men destitute of a revelation is 
comparatively small. But conceding this fact, (which no doubt 
is true), still it does not meet the difficulty before us. The 
apostle has it in his purpose to show, that all men were sinners 
before the law of Moses was given. The question, how great 
their sins were, or how much their offences were aggravated, is 
not at all to his purpose. “The soul that sinneth shall die,” 
and ‘“ whosoever keepeth the whole law and yet offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all,” are eternal principles of divine legislation 
and justice. Be it that the heathen were not sinners in such a 
high sense as the Jews were, yet they sinned enough to deserve 
and receive condemnation ; otherwise the first part of the writ- 
er’s epistle is not true. We must therefore reject this accom- 
modation of the difficulty, which is proposed by 'Fholuck and 
adopted by some others, because it makes the apostle reason ir- 
relatively, and therefore inconclusively. 

From considerations such as these, I am induced to abide by 
the rendering of 5: 13 as proposed above in the second place, 
viz., Stn is NOT MADE account oF where there is no law. } 
cannot find another sense here for éAAoyeitzas, which seems to 
me consistent with the sentiments of Paul, or congruous with 
the text. At all events, if 4doyetrae must here be rendered 
umputed, it can mean nothing but the imputation of men’s own 
sins to themselves. Qn any other ground it expressly denies 
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the imputation of Adam’s sin to men, before the law of Moses 
was given. ‘This is the last meaning, therefore, for which the 
advocates of supposititious imputation could well contend. 

One other example occurs in the New Testament of the use 
of éidoyéw. It is in Philemon v. 18: ‘If he [Onesimus] hath 
done thee wrong (2jd/xn0¢ oe), or is in debt to thee (7 ogeiiec), 
put this to my account, or reckon this to me, (rovro éuoi é)- 
Adyee”). Paul means to say, as it seems to me, that from his af- 
fectionate regard to Onesimus, he would willingly take on him- 
self the reparation of any wrong or injury which he may have 
done his master by abstracting his services from him, or by flying 
from the payment of some debt that was due. He agrees to 
become accountable for any and every thing of this nature, in 
case Philemon will forgive and kindly receive his fugitive ser- 
vant. But the whole matter here taken into consideration is a 
civil wrong, viz., the withholding of service or of money due; 
and as such, there was a kind of responsibility which another 
could take, or there was a debt which another could pay. The 
moral wrong or the sin, in this case, does not appear at all to 
be here in the view of the apostle. That was a thing which 
Philemon could not adjust ; it was a matter between Onesimus 
and his omniscient Judge. 

That the word éddoyém means, or may mean, to reckon to, 
to put to the account of, there can be no just ground of doubt. 
The etymology of the word (éy and A4oyog) would plead loudly 
for this. ‘This is the natural and proper meaning of the word 
in Philem. v. 18. But here it is to be remembered, that Paul 
himself makes the proposal to have the malfeasance of Onesi- 
mus put to his account, i. e. Pau! proposes to be responsible for 
a reparation of the civil wrongs which Onesimus has commit- 
ted ; not to be punished in his room, or to take upon himself the 
moral guilt of the offending party. But that éddoyem, like Aoyi- 
Covet, may also mean simply to count, reckon, estimate as, etc., 
seems to be plain from the nature of the word itself, and from 
the example in Psalt. Salom. 16: 5, ovx éddoyiow me peta tov 
Gpagtmioy 3 anddecav, ‘thou hast not reckoned me with sin- 
ners [doomed] to destruction,’ or ‘ with those who sin to per- 
dition.” The passive sense which corresponds to this class of 
meanings, seems to be the appropriate sense of éAdoyerzac in 
Rom. 5: 13, viz., is reckoned or made account of. It is need- 
less, indeed, to urge any proof that the word éAoyeizae is sus- 
ceptible of such a sense, after all that has been said in the way 
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of illustrating 2z, and Aoyifouas (a kindred word), and when 
one takes into view the obvious etymology of this compound 
verb. 

It is proper to remark, moreover, that éAdoyém is stated by 
Bretschneider and others, not to be a classical word. It is not 
employed by the Seventy. Passow puts it down in his large 
lexicon, without any mark of reference to its usus loquendt ; 
from which it would seem, that he deemed it to be classical. At 
any rate, we are confined, as yet, to its etymology, to the nature 
of the case where it is employed, and to the three instances 
above produced, as the data from which our conclusions are to 
be drawn as to its meaning. 

No case then, it appears, exists in all the Bible, in which the 
word 321%, or AoyiGoucs (to tmpute), ever means to impute the 
sin or righteousness of one to another. ‘The only example in 
the case of éAdoyem which can be construed as giving any coun- 
tenance to such a sense, is that in Philem. v. 18. But how ve- 
ry different this case of a voluntary offer on the part of Paul 
to become responsible for a civil injury, is from one in which 
sin is supposed to be imputed to men without any voluntary 
concurrence on their part, and they to become guilty in conse- 
quence of such imputation, yea deserving of everlasting death 
—how very different these two cases are, no effort of mine is 
needed to show. 


§ 4. Is the doctrine of imputation impiiep by the declarations 
of the Scriptures. 


If the Scriptures teach the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin or of Christ’s righteousness, it is taught independently 
of the words 22M , Aoyifouas, or éAkoyéw, That this is possi- 
ble, surely no sober critic or theologian will deny. It depends 
not merely on the form of a word, or the employment of some 
particular word, whether this or that doctrine is taught in the 
Scriptures. It does not depend, for example, on the use of 
the word Trinity by the sacred writers, whether the so-called 
doctrine of the Trinity is taught in the Scriptures; nor on 
their employing the word person in reference to the Godhead, 
whether they have taught that there is a three-fold distinction 
in the divine nature. Both of these doctrines may be taught 
in other ways than by the use of these technical terms, which 
are the invention of ages later than the apostolic, and are theo- 
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logical merely in a scientific sense. And analogically with these 
two classes, the advocates for supposititious imputation might 
say: * Conceding all that has been said in reference to the words 
30h, doyifouae, and édAoyew, still the doctrine of imputation may 
be scriptural ; for it may be found, at least it is implied, in oth- 
er formulas of expression ; and implied in such a way as to 
make it as palpable as if one or all of the verbs in question had 
been employed in asserting that the sin or righteousness of one 
is counted or imputed to another.’ 

To examine the correctness of this assertion at length, would 
lead me of course into a protracted theological discussion, 
which would render necessary a treatise on the doctrine of im- 
putation. ‘The limits of this periodical, and the immediate ob- 
ject which the editor of it has in view, do not seem to warrant 
such a liberty on my part. Besides; my present object is phi- 
lological rather than theological. The philology of the pres- 
ent piece has indeed a reference to a topic which is theological ; 
for what important discussion of a philological nature that res- 
pects the Scriptures, must not necessarily have some such re- 
ference? Still it is remote from my design, as I have already 
said, minutely to examine and weigh here the arguments of a 
merely theological nature, on one side or the other, in respect 


to the subject of imputation. All I can be — to do in 


this place and consistently with my present design, will be sim- 
ply to hint, in passing, at a few considerations of a theological 
nature, which seem to force themselves upon me in order to 
render what I say explicit, and which therefore the reader will 
perhaps not be displeased to see. 

Do the Scriptures, then, impose on us the obligation to re- 
ceive the doctrine that either the sin or the righteousness of one 
person ts imputed as demerit or merit to another? My mean- 
ing in this question, (which at first view — to be so gener- 
al as almost necessarily to involve the whole topic before us), 
is nothing more at present than this, viz., whether the usual de- 
clarations of the Scriptures appealed to for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the doctrine of imputation, and most depended on by 
those who argue in its favour, do necessarily imply what they 
endeavour to educe from them, or (in other words) do neces- 
sarily or properly lead us to regard this doctrine as really taught 
by the sacred writers? 

Here, as in most other cases that come to be considered or 
examined by intelligent and honest minds, which cherish a sin- 
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cere reverence for the word of God and are desirous to follow 
its dictates, almost every thing depends on definitions. If the 
question be, Whether what Christ has done and suffered is the 
sole meritorious and expiatory ground, on which sinners are 
pardoned of God and admitted to his favour and presence ? 
then, as I should hope and do trust, there can be but one an- 
swer among all who believe that ‘no man can come to the 
Father, except by Christ ;’ that ‘there is salvation in no other, 
because there is no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved ;’ that ‘Jesus is the way, the truth, 
and the life ;? that ‘he who believeth on Christ shall be saved, 
and he who believeth not shall be damned ;’ and in a word, that 
‘ Christ is made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.’ I have no hope, certainly 
I am persuaded there is no scriptural ground of hope, for him 
as a Christian, who knowingly rejects the truths that are taught 
in these and the like passages. If there be any gospel, I do 
believe that it most fully and plainly teaches, that men in their 
natural and unregenerate state are ‘ poor and wretched and 
miserable and blind and naked,” that they “ are dead in tres- 
passes in sins ;” that they are exposed to the penaly of the di- 
vine law which threatens everlasting death, and justly exposed 
to this; that they would never recover themselves from this 
condition by any strength or efficiency of their own, but must 
be quickened and sanctified by the Spirit of God; and that his 
quickening and sanctifying influences are bestowed only for the 
sake of what Christ has done and suffered, so far as any thing 
meritorious or deserving in behalf of the sinner is concerned. 
I not only believe that the Bible teaches the entirely depraved 
and absolutely hopeless condition of the natural and unregener- 
ate man, considered in himself and merely as a sinner, with- 
out the interposing mercy and grace of the gospel procured by 
what Christ has done and suffered, but [ fully believe the nature 
of man to be such in his unregenerate state, that if he could be 
admitted to heaven with his heart unhumbled and unsanctified, 
he would be forever and supremely miserable there. It seems 
to me one of the plainest things in the Christian system, that 
Christ, and what he has done and suffered, is the foundation and 
superstructure and top-stone of the temple of salvation. It is 
my most entire belief, that scriptural views of this great truth 
must lead every humble redeemed disciple of the Saviour, to 
begin on earth the song which during eternal ages will echo 
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through the courts above : THOU wast sain, AND HAST RE- 
DEEMED us To cop BY THY BLOOD! 

Who, among all that profess to be evangelical in their creed, 
will reject any portion of these sentiments? I think no one. 
Here then is a common basis for all; nay, one and the same 
basis. ‘There are no technics, no mere modes of explanation, 
about which Christians are so prone to divide and disagree. 
It would almost seem as if the access of metaphysical and phi- 
losophical modes of explanation and accounting for things, were 
the signal for the departure of harmony among Christians. 
Should it be thus? Can it continue to be so, if we will listen 
with a truly docile spirit to the simple instructions of the divine 
word, and count all which man has added to it, to be of human 
and fallible authority, and not as divine and certain? I am 
verily persuaded that those who feel alike and believe essen- 
tially the same thing, will yet learn, as the spirit of the millen- 
nial day begins more and more to pervade the churches, that it 
is not only useless, but really offensive in the sight of the great 
Head of the Church, to dispute and to divide merely about forms 
and modes of expression which take their rise wholly from the 
efforts of men to explain, so as to make consistent with their 
own modes of philosophizing, the great facts and truths of gos- 
pel salvation. 

I would crave the liberty of asking still another question. 
Is there any intelligent person whose belief is truly evangeli- 
cal, who will not concede that in the above statement all is em- 
braced which is essential, in regard to the matters which are pro- 
fessedly embraced within the compass of the present statement ? 
I do not ask whether there may not be subordinate truths 
linked in with these, which are not here mentioned ; I take this 
for granted, and that the matter will be understood. Nor 
do I ask, whether among the various modes of reasoning and 
philosophizing in relation to these truths, some do not justly 
claim a preference over others; I take this also for granted. 
But if my Christian brother heartily believes all that has been 
now stated respecting atonement and redemption, and does ex 
animo trust his all for time and eternity to that which is contain- 
ed in this statement ; he may, if he thinks meet, reason and 
philosophize about some of these truths in one way, in order to 
make them more clear and welcome to his own mind, and I in 
another way ; and although our modes of philosophizing are 
not a little variant and diverging, yet if they do not remove or 
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loosen the foundation-stones of the great temple, nor yet mar 
its superstructure so as to deface it and spoil its beauty and use- 
fulness, then I do not find any good reason why I should heret- 
icate him, or even make him the object of my unfriendly sus- 
picion. Does it not belong to the nature of the human mind, 
whenever it is cast upon its own resources or has resort merely 
to them, that different persons should attach more or less of im- 
portance to mere attitudes of things and regard them in a dif- 
ferent light? ‘This seems to be true in every thing but the ex- 
act sciences; and even in regard to some of these, when they 
stand connected with facts. Who does not know, for example, 
that the great truth which Keppler and Newton have demonstra- 
ted—viz. that the planets move in elliptical orbits, and that this 
is the result of the centripetal and centrifugal or projectile for- 
ces which are given to them—has been seriously called in ques- 
tion by some very acute and ingenious philosophers? ‘These 
have undertaken to shew, that when the planets reach that part 
of their orbit where the radius would be the same as that of a 
circle of equal magnitude with the ellipse of their orbit, these 
planets must then necessarily move thereafter in a circle, and 
not any more in an ellipse. This, they endeavour to shew, must 
result from the equal balance of the two forces, at the time 
when they pass this point of space in their orbit. ‘They are, 
moreover, very confident in this their opinion, and urge it with 
great zeal and vehemence. Yet one would not say of these 
men, that they reject the fundamental truths of the Newtonian 
philosophy, because they call in question one or more of the 
Newtonian modes of explanation. The fact of movement in 
an elliptical orbit they do not doubt ; the adequacy of the meth- 
od of explanation is what they call in question. 

But, apart from plain mathematical and physical truths, what 
is there in political science, in intellectual philosophy, in morals 
independent of the Scriptures, one might almost say in the 
science of law or medicine, about which men have not more or 
less differed or disagreed, as to modes of explanation? Little, 
if any thing, we may surely answer. Yet in most cases the dif- 
ference is not such as amounts to the denial of the essential 
truths concerned. For example; the ground of obligation in 
morals has been explained, | had almost said, in as many dif- 
ferent ways as there have been writers of original minds and 
powers of thought and reflection. Yet whe would think of 
Vou. VII. No. 22. 35 
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charging most of these with the criminal heresy of denying that 
moral obligation exists ? 

It seems to be as plain a case, that men will differ about cir- 
cumstantial matters in respects to facts and doctrines of pecu- 
liar interest, as that they will have different faces and complex- 
ions, and diverse constitutions and mental powers, and unequal 
degrees of vigour and soundness of intellect—and withal that 
they will be differently educated. A nameless mass of discre- 
pancies in their views depends on these and the like circum- 
stances, and especially on the last one. Why should we any 
more expect that all subjects will be examined in the same way, 
or conceived of in the same light, than we should that all men 
must have the same degree of mental powers and the same il- 
lumination ? 

But here, in respect to every thing of this nature, I shall be 
met at once with the hearty assent of all reasonable and sober 
men ; certainly I must have their assent, apart from the use 
which some may fear that I shall make of it in regard to 
religious truths and doctrines. But why it will not apply to 
these as well as to other truths and doctrines, I am not able to 
see. Unless it should please the Spirit of God, when he re- 
news the heart of men, to give them new mental faculties, or 
rather, new measyres of mental power and energy, and also new 
degrees of information and light on all subjects pertaining to 
every kind of knowledge, and especially to bestow on them one 
and the same knowledge and view of metaphysics and mental 
philosophy—unless all this were done by regeneration, then 
room is still left for differences of opinion in philosophizing 
about religion, and differences in modes of stating and illustra- 
ting religious truth. 

Nay, I might even venture to say, without fear of being con- 
tradicted by any considerate and enlightened man, that in re- 
gard to this last particular the apostles themelves, although guid- 
ed by inspiration and speaking what was infallibly true, were 
not agreed in many respects. As to philosophizing, | rejoice 
to say, that, in the technical sense of this word, the New Tes- 
tament writers exhibit no trace of any indulgence in this. They 
state facts; they teach doctrines ; they urge truths moral, civil, 
social, and religious, upon the mind and conscience ; but to 
technically philosophical modes of accounting for facts or doc- 
trines or moral obligations, they are entire strangers. If these 
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modes were any of them ever present to their minds, they have 
at least made no development of them in their writings. 

But as to diversity in the modes of stating and illustrating 
some of the leading truths of Christianity, it cannot be denied 
that this is great among them. For example; John, when he 
is desirous to bring before the mind the great change which the 
Spirit of God makes in the unregenerate, in case he quickens 
and sanctifies them, speaks always and only of being born again, 
born of God, born of the Spirit, etc. ‘The idea of a natural 
birth, the great change made in our physical state by such an 
occurrence, was the source of imagery habitually present before 
his mind, whenever he undertook to speak in a direct manner 
of regeneration. But is it so with Paul? No, not in any de- 
gree. ‘This similitude does not appear even once to have oc- 
curred to him in all his writings. He derives his imagery from 
sources quite remote and different from this. He speaks of be- 
ing quickened, i. e. made alive, from the dead, and raised from 
the dead ; also of being created anew, created anew in Christ 
Jesus ; and also of a new creation. Other language, moreo- 
ver, he occasionally employs, which has its basis in these modes 
of expression. 

Suppose now a strenuous advocate for perfect uniformity in 
every thing that pertains to religion, both as to manner and mat- 
ter, should ask : ‘ How isit possible that these two inspired apos- 
tles should differ so strikingly from each other? If they were 
both guided and inspired by the same Spirit, why did he not 
suggest to them the same source of imagery? Does not one 
of these modes, viz. Paul’s, express the doctrine of regenera- 
tion more strongly than the other? . Does it not give us a more 
vivid conception of the power of the Holy Ghost as exercised 
in the regeneration of the sinner, and of the greatness of the 
change which the latter experiences? Why then should not 
John have employed this same imagery? Must we be compel- 
led to own, that two apostles could differ so much from each 
other ?” 

Would any intelligent Christian be disconcerted now, or ev- 
en perplexed, by such questions as these? Just as much, I should 
think, as he would be by the questions : ‘ How could it be that 
John and Paul were not of the same stature, complexion, phys- 
ical strength, shape, look, voice? How was it that one of them 
was more easy in his enunciation, more popular in his delivery 
of sermons, more tender in his feelings, more clear in the tone 
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of his voice, more winning in his exterior, more figurative 
and animated in his conceptions and diction, than the other ” 
What these questions assume, was no doubt true ; and many 
other questions like to these might be asked, that would im- 
ply still further discrepancies between Paul and John, which, 
as we should all concede, did no doubt in reality exist. But 
who would care to answer such questions? Who would 
think them even worthy of serious regard? As well might 
one think of answering the question, Why are all men hu- 
man and belong to the same race, and yet have such specific 
differences that no two of them are ever exactly alike ? 

But suppose, now, that instead of thrusting aside such idle 
questions as these, one should set himself seriously at work in 
order to prove that John was a heretic, because he did not speak 
on the subject of regeneration in the same way as Paul, but has 
given an image of it that seems to imply the cooperation of na- 
tural powers as well as supernatural? Might not such an one, 
by the aid of a little warm zeal and some ingenuity, push his 
accusations forward into a very serious shape against John, and 
make out that this apostle meant to deny the supernatural agen- 
cy of the Spirit of God in regeneration? ‘ Surely,’ he might 
say, ‘if the image of being Becorren by the Spirit is to be 
retained, then there is still another or second agent requisite to 
the production of a birth; and to admit this, would be to ad- 
mit that the creature participates with the Creator in the great 
and glorious work of the new creation. And what is this but 
downright heresy ?” 

All this, with the aid of a little ingenuity (for much in a case 
like this is not required), might easily be made out from the words 
of John, by a spirit like to that which is not unfrequent among 
men, when they come to interpret writings that they disapprove. 
And then, supposing the opponent of John’s mode of represen- 
tation to be one of the Alogi, we might of course expect him 
to pronounce sentence of heresy against John, for employing 
such an audacious image as thet of being BeGorTEN of God. 

Yet after all the process which could be instituted against the 
beloved disciple, it would remain to be considered, that his Mas- 
ter, in conversation with Nicodemus, made use of the very lan- 
guage which is condemned, and thus authorized his favourite dis- 
ciple to employ it. 

Reverse the case for a moment, and let us suppose that some 
one of the party at Corinth or Galatia, which had become ali- 
enated from Paul, had undertaken to compare his writings and 
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modes of representation with those of John, in order to shew 
that Paul was not a true preacher and teacher of Christianity. 
Was there no room to make out specious allegations? Surely a 
mind of very moderate ingenuity might find matter enough on 
which it could build up a specious accusation’ of heresy, or at 
least of near approximation to it. An opponent of Paul, with 
his epistles and the writings of John and Peter in his hands, 
might have said: ‘ This self-styled apostle, who speaks to us of 
a new creation, of being raised from the dead, of being quick- 
ened by the Spirit of God when dead in trespasses and sins, 
and of God’s working in us according to the working of his 
mighty power which he wrought in Christ when he raised him 
from the dead, must surely have very different views of gos- 
pel truth from those of John, and of Peter likewise. John tells 
us of the Saviour’s declaration to the Jews, that, in case they 
should know the truth, the rrutH would make them free from 
sin ; and again, the worps that I speak unto you, they are spi- 
it and they are LiFe, i. e. they have a spiritual and life-giving 
power. Peter also declares, that Christians are born of incor- 
ruptible seed, oy THE worD oF GoD, which liveth and abideth 
for ever. Even this same Paul, who claims so much authori- 
ty and would fain be considered as an inspired man, has said 
with entire inconsistency, that the cosreL ts the power of God 
unto salvation, that to those who are saved, it 1s the power of 
God, and that the Corinthians were saved by the gospel which he 
preached unto them. Nay, he even goes so far as to attribute 
their regeneration to himself; for he says, In Christ Jesus 
have I begotten you through the gospel. How then can Paul 
be entitled to the credit of an apostle, when he thus represents 
regeneration as a supernatural work, against the declarations of 
the Saviour himself as related by John, and against the views 
of Peter, and also in contradiction to his own often repeated 
declarations? How can we admit claims that are not better 
supported, or give credit to him as an apostle, when he teaches 
such extreme doctrine as that of a resurrection from the dead 
and a new creation, in case of the regeneration of a sinner ?” 
Would it be difficult to make out heresy, or at least inconsis- 
tency, in Paul, by such a method of reasoning? Surely not. 
Paul, or any other writer or teacher of religion that ever lived 
and preached, might easily be subject to condemnatory process 
in this manner, by those who practise a partial and inconsistent 
exegesis of the Scriptures ; or by those who condemn because 
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of difference merely in the modes of representation ; or whio 
neglect to compare the whole together which a man writes or 
speaks, and hence to deduce a fair view of his sentiments. 

Let us return from this partial, but I would hope not unprof- 
itable, digression. We may now resume the course of though 
in which we were engaged, and repeat the sentiment, that dis- 
crepancies among Christians in mere modes of representation 
which they employ, in order to convey their views and feelings 
respecting important and even essential truths, is no good rea- 
son for believing or asserting that they are not substantially unit- 
ed in the acknowledgment, and engaged for the defence, of all 
that is precious in the gospel. 

We have seen from the preceding examination, that direct 
declarations of the sin or righteousness of one being impuren 
to another, are Nor to be found in the Scriptures. What now 
remains is briefly to examine some of the leading texts which 
are supposed to imply the truth of this doctrine. 

But before we can do this intelligibly and to any good pur- 
pose, it is necessary to know with more particularity, wHAT Is 
MEANT BY THE IMPUTATION OF SIN OR OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The distinguished advocates of this doctrine, as stated in 
general terms, are by no means agreed in their views respecting 
the details of explanation. Thus, by many passages of Calvin, 
Stapfer, Edwards, and some others of high name, one would 
be naturally led to suppose, that the doctrine in question was 
received and advocated in the shape in which it has already 
been stated, viz., that the sin or righteousness of one may be, 
and is, imputed to another. Yet these writers have explicitly 
avowed, that Adam’s posterity do not come under spiritual con- 
demnation because of Ais sin, but that his sin is propagated to 
them, and thus becomes their own, and that in consequence of 
their own sin they are condemned. On the other hand, Turre- 
tin, and others who have thought and reasoned with him, main- 
tain that this would be no imputation at all; that in order to 
make out imputation in the proper sense, there must be an actual 
reckoning of that to an individual which is Nor personally his 
own. So, they aver, itis with Adam’s sin on the one hand, and 
with Christ’s righteousness on the other ; both are imputed, i. e. 
reckoned as belonging respectively to Adam’s posterity in gen- 
eral, or to the elect, and are punished and rewarded as if they 
were actually theirown. Yet even here these last writers make 
a wide difference between the two cases. The sin of Adam is 
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not only imputed to his posterity, but, as their punishment for 
this sin, it also becomes a part of their own character ; which 
thus viewed is named original sin INHERENT, in distinction 
from original sin imputep. On the other hand, although they 
maintain that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to believers, and 
that they are justified solely on this ground, yet they do by no 
means allow that Christ’s righteousness becomes inherent, in the 
manner that original sin does. ‘The obvious reason why they 
refrain from doing this seems to be, that such a view of it 
would attribute to all believers a perfect personal righteousness 
or entire freedom from sin, in case this righteousness were ac- 
tually inherent; and this the Scriptures will not allow us to 
maintain. 

Thus we perceive, that the advocates for imputation in the 
general sense do not only differ from each other in their partic- 
ular views of the thing itself, when examined in detail, but that 
those who agree with Turretin are at variance with themselves 
in respect to the rationale of imputed sin and imputed right- 
eousness ; the consequence of the first being not only condem- 
nation but inherent original sin, while the consequence of the 
second is only a supposttitious holiness, or a righteousness which 
is not considered as essential but as availing simply to their justi- 
fication. In other words; Christ’s righteousness does not be- 
come personally theirs. 

It is not compatible with my present purpose to examine and 
compare the seemingly very different views which the respective 
classes of writers just named entertain ; much less to bring them 
to any dosed test, and examine their respective claims to 
correctness. I must content myself with this brief and gener- 
al statement; and having made this, I proceed to enquire 
whether there is, after all, any essential difference between the 
real meaning of these classes of writers, and also between them 
and those who reject the phraseology of imputation because it 
is not found in the Bible, and prefer to abide by the simple lan- 
guage and statements of the sacred writers. 

After a protracted and somewhat extended examination of 
this whole subject, I am led to think that among the sober, judi- 
cious, and considerate men of these three parties, (if 1 must 
so name them), there exists no essential or fundamental differ- 
ence of real persuasion. Evangelical men, who do not choose 
to make use of the word imputation, (because they do not find 
itin the Scriptures in its present theological sense, and because 
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they think that it naturally implies a transfer of moral charac- 
ter, of merit or demerit, without any corresponding voluntary 
actions), do yet receive, yea fully believe and maintain, all which 
can well be deemed important in the scheme of salvation by 
grace. ‘They believe that Christ died for us, i. e. in our room 
and stead, in such a sense that his death and sufferings were 
vicarious and propitiatory. They do not believe that the 
atonement consists in a mere example of steadfast and trium- 
phant virtue, or of fearless attachment to truth ; nor yet that its 
design was simply and merely to shew us the fatal consequences 
of sin, and thus to warn us against it. While they admit these 
as a part of the design, they go further and maintain that there 
was, in the death of Christ, a real vicarious sacrifice ; a real 
EQUIVALENT for the penalty of the divine law; which penalty 
believers must have endured without an interest in the Saviour. 
They hold, that on the ground of meriT or PERSONAL DESERT, 
no sinner of our race ever was or will be saved ; that salvation 
is ALL of grace, and that this grace, so far as any meritorious 
cause for exercising it is concerned, has been procured for be- 
lievers solely by what Christ has done and suffered. ‘They dis- 
card all ideas of salvation in any other way but this; and at- 
tribute to the Saviour, not a part but all the glory of salvation. 
But they do not hold, that Christ’s righteousness becomes per- 
sonally ours by transfer, or in any way so that we may make it 
personally our own; although they hold, that on account of 
what Christ has done and suffered, we are accepted and treat- 
ed as if perfectly righteous, so far as it respects our final admis- 
sion to glory. They do not hold, indeed, that in all respects 
believers are treated as if they had always been perfectly right- 
eous ; because they consider it as very plain, that in the pres- 
ent world the children of God are disciplined and chastized in 
a very different way from what they would be, had they been 
always and perfectly free from sin. Yet in regard to their final 
acceptance, they are fully persuaded that the glory given them 
through Christ, is even greater than it would have been, had 
they been placed under a dispensation of law, and ever yielded 
perfect obedience to its precepts. 

I might easily make this statement more full and complete ; 
but brevity obliges me to refrain. Let me now ask, after this 
explanation, what more than this, which is essential to the doc- 
trine of salvation by grace through the atonement of Christ, they 
believe, or can believe, who insist on employing the words impute 
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and imputation in the designation of their views respecting justi- 
fication? Do they actually believe, or mean to say, that the righ- 
teousness of Christ, (no matter for our present purpose wheth- 
er this consists in active or passive obedience, or in both), is so 
imputed to us, that it is transferred to us and actually becomes 
a part of our own personal desert? Certainly they do not; at 
least candid and enlightened advocates of imputation do not 
mean this; because they justly consider that the thing is itself 
an impossibility, in as much as no imputation, no factitious mode 
of reckoning or of treatment, can ever make that to be ours as 
a personal thing, which does not in fact personally and really 
belong to us. Nor can they well defend the position, that all 
the great transactions of redeeming mercy are built on a basis, 
which has nothing but a fictitious or supposititious mode of reck- 
oning for its support. ‘To say that the law demands perfect 
personal obedience, (which is and must be true) ; and yet to 
say, that an obedience which is not personal, but merely puta- 
tive, is a law-ground of our acceptance, i. e. which annihilates 
the demands of the law upon usas to penalty, and answers all its 
requisitions as to personal duty, would be saying that one thing 
may be made another thing by mere mental supposition or a 
factitious or putative mode of reckoning or counting it to be so, 
and then may in all respects be regarded and treated as in fact 
and truth that other thing ; which is neither more nor less than 
to affirm an impossibility. For these and the like reasons, 
the sober advocates of imputation, as I understand them, dis- 
claim all idea of personal transfer of desert from one individu- 
al to another. And on these grounds they must of course 
abandon the idea, that the believer who is pardoned, and ac- 
cepted, and treated as righteous (in the sense above stated), is 
justified because of the righteousness of Christ which becomes 
truly and personally his own, (for this in the nature of things 
is an actual impossibility) ; and they must consider what Christ 
has done and suffered as being regarded, on the part of the sove- 
reign Judge and Legislator, as constituting a good and suffi- 
cient reason why penitent sinners may be pardoned and receiv- 
ed to favour. But all this, those who decline using the word 
imputation fully admit. (1 speak, of course, in all such cases 
here, of those whom I consider to be truly evangelical as to the 
great doctrine of redemption). The only difference between 
the two parties, as to the point before us, so far as I can see, is 
merely this, viz., whether we shall call such dealing on the part 
Vor. VII. No. 22. 36 
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of God with sinners, for such reasons, by the name of imputa- 
tion, and speak of him as imputing Christ’s righteousness to 
them. And how can this be magnified into a point of impor- 
tance? Be it that the word impute would happily answer the 
purpose of briefly stating the doctrine in question; yet as the 
Scriptures have no where made such a statement by using this 
term, and as the doctrine may (to say the least) be as explicitly 
stated without employing this word as it can by employing it, 
how can it be deemed important in theology or in Christianity 
to insist on a mere modus of stating a doctrine, when no disad- 
vantage accrues by adopting other methods which are equiva- 
lent, and not liable to serious objection from respectable, en- 
lightened, and evangelical brethren? On the other hand ; be 
it that the words imputation and impute have a tendency to 
mislead the uninformed, and give wrong notions (when they are 
left unexplained) of the great doctrines of atonement and justi- 
fication; yet I would admit that this is not always of itself a 
conclusive objection against the use of words, which, as some 
may say, have grown old in the service of theology. I may 
take, as an example, the words Trinity and persons as applied 
to the Godhead ; which, although exposed to some objections, 
cannot now be well dispensed with in theology. If the like 
necessity could be shown for retaining the words imputation 
and impute, for one I should make no serious objections against 
them. ‘That they are not scriptural, is certain; 1} mean, that 
the sacred writers do not actually employ them in such a con- 
nection as that in which they are now employed, and for the like 
purpose. But that the doctrine which they would inculcate, 
when explained as already intimated above, is scriptural, will 
surely not be denied by any intelligent and candid advocate for 
salvation by grace through the merits and sufferings and atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ. It would therefore be unrea- 
sonable for any one to regard as heresy a belief in the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness to the penitent, in the sense above 
stated. And is it not true, that all the three parties above nam- 
ed, do essentially agree as to what is matter of fact, however 
different their names and their modes of explanation may be? 
It is my sincere conviction that such is the case. I do not deny 
that there are ultra-inen, who may belong (by name) to all the 
parties, and who diverge in reality quite widely from each oth- 
er, so as to make the conclusion not very improbable, that if one 
holds the true gospel the other does not. My own conviction 
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respecting such would be, that neither of them holds it; or at 
least if they do, that they know not well how to state that which 
they in fact believe. ris 

One word here on the active obedience of Christ, as it is cal!- 
ed by theologians, i.e. his positive obedience to all the moral 
precepts of the divine law; and then I have done with this part 
of my explanations. It is common in many treatises of theolo- 
gy to separate between the active and passive obedience of 
Christ ; the former being taken as just explained, and the latter 
being regarded as meaning his “ obedience unto death,” i. e. all 
his expiatory and propitiatory sufferings. ‘The advocates of im- 
putation are not ail agreed here, as to. the question, whether 
both of these kinds of obedience are imputed to the believer ; 
the latter for his pardon and the remission of the penalty of the 
law, and the former as the meritorious ground of his admission 
to the place and happiness of the redeemed in heaven. It is 
not to my present purpose to enter into a dispute or protracted 
statement in regard to this question. 1 design, by another essay 
which is the work of another hand, to present the scriptural 
views of the so-called active obedience of Christ, and the opin- 
ions respecting it during the earlier ages of the church, and the 
early period of the Reformation. Enough to say here, that, so 
far as I know, evangelical men, who decline to make use of the 
words impute and imputation, do still regard other parts of the 
Saviour’s doings besides his obedience unto death, as bearing 
upon the work of redemption. They believe that ‘ he rose 
from the dead for our justification ;” they admit, that although 
his ‘ coming to do the will of God” has a special and principal 
reference to his offering up himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for 
our sins, and although the Scriptures evidently place this in the 
most prominent and conspicuous attitude in the picture which 
they draw of his redeeming work, yet entire obedience to the 
divine will, as to all the moral precepts of the law, was abso- 
lutely indispensable to the right and successful accomplishment 
of his whole errand of mercy. Exactly how much is to be 
attributed to passive, and how much to active obedience, they 
do not think to be explicitly decided by the inspired writers ; 
nor do they deem it a question of importance in this case where 
we should exactly draw the lines of separation between the two. 
That the Bible makes the blood of Jesus a great and all-suf- 
ficient means of reconciling us to God, seems to them very 
plain; while at the same time they most cheerfully admit, that 
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all which he did and suffered stands connected with the fulfil- 
ment of the great work of his mediatorial office. The Bible 
no where declares, that his active obedience is imputed to us ; 
but that this obedience stands connected, and necessarily and 
intimately connected, with the mediatorial work, they most fully 
admit. 

What more now do those essentially believe, who maintain 
the imputation of Christ’s active obedience to believers? No- 
thing which I can perceive; unless, indeed, they also hold to 
one or both of these two positions, viz., either that Christ’s ac- 
tive obedience is transferred to us and becomes personally ours, 
or else that his active obedience holds a much higher rank in 
the scale of our justification, than those are willing to admit who 
decline to employ the words impute and imputation in their state- 
ments relative to this subject. As to the first, the candid and 
judicious will not surely insist that the obedience of another can 
by any possibility ever be made personally our own ; and as to 
the second, I do sincerely doubt, in case mere terminology is 
laid aside and simple things and facts only are taken into the ac- 
count, whether there is any considerable or important difference 
of opinion between the two parties. Here, indeed, as elsewhere, 
there may be men of excessive views and feelings on both sides, 
who in reality differ widely from each other. My apprehension 
however is, that the number of these is actually small. Surely 
the subject itself should not be considered or treated, as if 
viewed in the light where only men of u/tra-views would place 
it. 

Thus much for the particular explanation of the most impor- 
tant part of ourtheme. But our explanations are not yet com- 
pleted. The imputation of Adam’s sin holds, in the estimation 
of many sober and excellent brethren, a very high place in the 
scale of Christian doctrine. With some of a more sanguine 
cast, the subject occasionally assumes an aspect which appears 
like a claim to be considered as the articulus stantis vel ca- 
dentis ecclesiae. 

I must say a word on such a view of the importance of this 
subject, before I proceed to explanatory statements. 1 would 
put the question to all who thus magnify the matter of imputed 
sin, and ask them in the most serious, respectful, and fraternal 
manner, Whether the Bible actually treats this subject as one 
of such commanding importance? Excepting the account of 
the fall of our primitive ancestors in Genesis, not one sentence 
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or even word is to be found respecting this event itself, or the 
imputation of any one’s sin to another, in all the Old Testa- 
ment. Once only (Hosea 6: 7) is the fact? of Adam’s sin ev- 
en adverted to; and there the case is doubtful, inasmuch as 
our English version has rendered it, “ But they like men (p42) 
have transgressed the covenant (m"72”). It seems more prob- 
able to me, however, that we should here render D3x> by the 
words like Adam ; and as to the covenant (m3), it is the usual 
appellation in the Old ‘Testament for commandments or directory 
precepts. For example, this appellation is often given to the 
ten commandments. Even in the account which is given of the 
fall in the book of Genesis, not a word is said of the effects it 
would produce on the posterity of Adam. How much our 
primitive parents knew concerning this, it is impossible for us 
positively to say, inasmuch as we must merely make it out by 
conjecture. All that is said in the account of the fall and the 
sequel of it, is, that ‘* the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head.” Surely this does not afford ground, on which 
we can build the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his posterity. 

What I have said of the Old Testament is not the result of 
party spirit or of mere creed, but plain matter of simple fact. 
If it be not so, then the advocates of imputation can easily gain- 
say and overthrow it. If it be so, then this is an indubitable 
evidence of the manner in which God has treated this subject, 
in the sacred records given for the illumination and guidance of 
the ancient church, down to the time of the Messiah. 

In the New Testament we have two passages, and two only, 
which bring to view the consequences of Adam’s sin upon his 
posterity. ‘These are in Rom. 5: 12—19, and in 1 Cor. 15: 
22. In the latter, it is stated that ‘all died in Adam ;’’ in the 
former that ‘‘ death entered the world, and passed upon all 
men,” and that “all men were made sinners,” by Adam’s of- 
fence. In 2 Cor. 11:3, the serpent’s “ beguiling Eve’ is 
mentioned ; in 1 Tim. 2: 14 the same fact is again recognized ; 
in John 8: 44 it is said, that ‘Satan was a murderer from the 
beginning ;’ but not a word in these three passages respects the 
consequences of Adam’s sin in respect to his posterity. 

The amount of all that we have in the Bible, then, on the 
subject now before us, is this, viz., that Paul, when setting forth 
the glorious%effects of Christ’s redemption, twice compares them 
with the disastrous effects of Adam’s sin, in order to heighten 
the picture by contrast. I would not, however, even seem to 
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intimate, that what Paul here alleges in order to accomplish 
this particular end, is to be regarded as a thing of comparative 
indifference or of little or no consequence. Nothing can be 
further from my real feelings and convictions than this. But I 
may be permitted to ask—nay, I may be permitted most seri- 
ously to urge the question on all who by their very creed pro- 
fess to receive the Scriptures as the onLY and suFFICIENT rule 
of faith and practice—whether a doctrine thus treated by in- 
spired men, and never produced in all the Bible except on one 
occasion, or at most on two occasions of the like nature, can be 
reasonably, scripturally, properly in any important sense of this 
word, made into an articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae? | 
cannot force my mind to believe that such a view of the subject 
can be justified either in theory or practice. If it can, then 
adieu forever to all efforts in the church to make any distinc- 
tion between articuli fundamentales and non fundamentales. 

It must ever be unspeakably more important to know and 
feel, that we are poor, wretched, ruined, corrupt, and utterly 
depraved sinners, and that our only hope of salvation is what 
Christ has done and suffered, and that in him there is abundant 
ground for hope, than it ever can be to know how we became 
sinners, and what influence this or that temptation or allure- 
ment has had in corrupting us. The bare statement of the 
case is a sufficient proof of the allegation. 

We may now advance then to explanatory views still remain- 
ing, with less deep concern as to the exactness of them, in some 
respects, than we could come to the statement respecting the 
influence of what Christ has done and suffered in our behalf. 
Yet we should be very far from a state of indifference as to 
what we propound or believe even here ; for all doctrinal truth 
which the Scripture inculcates, must ever have more or less of 
importance attached to it. 

I have already stated the views, and the diverse views, which 
the two great and leading parties hold, who admit in general 
terms the doctrine of imputation, both in respect to sin and to 
righteousness. Let us now see, whether all parties, including 
the evangelical men who decline to make use in their statements 
of the words tmpute and imputation, are not substantially agreed 
in their views, as to the real facts in the case before us. 

I know of none on whom I could well and conscientiously 
bestow the epithet of evangelical, who do not admit that Adam 
was created in a state of perfect holiness and freedom from all 
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sin. ‘They admit, that his offence in eating the forbidden fruit, 
introduced sin and death into the world. They believe that 
all his posterity, ever since, and now, have been and are born 
the heirs of sin and woe ; that they come into the world with a 
disposition which will certainly and always lead them to actual 
sin, as soon as they are capable of committing it ; that in their 
native or natural state they will (in all their moral actions) al- 
ways sin and only sin ; that they are born destitute of that dis- 
position to holiness, or of that inclination to obedience, which 
Adam possessed before his fall; that in this condition, if they 
remain unregenerate or unsanctified, they cannot be admitted 
to the kingdom of heaven, but must perish ; that even infants, 
dying previous to actual sin, must first be renewed and sancti- 
fied by the Spirit of God, before they can become meet for the 
employments and happiness of heaven; and that they, and all 
others of our race who are redeemed, are saved only through 
what Christ has done and suffered in his mediatorial work. 
They believe, moreover, that Adam stood in such a relation to 
his posterity, that all of them are subjected to suffering and 
death, and all of them are born destitute of such an original dispo- 
sition to holiness as is like his at the first ; and also that they are 
born with an inclination or state of mind and feeling, which will 
certainly lead them, situated as they are and surrounded by 
temptations as they ever will be, to actual sin as soon as they 
are capable of it ;—all this, as they believe, results from the pe- 
culiar relation of Adam to his posterity, from the constitution of 
the human race, and from the holy and sovereign appointment 
of Him ‘“ who cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence.” 

Such I at least believe to be a true, though brief summary of 
the opinions of evangelical Christians, who still decline to make 
use of the words impute and imputation, in stating and explain- 
ing their views about Adam’s first sin and its consequences. 
And now in what important respect do those who employ the 
words impute and imputation in their statement of this matter, 
differ from the sentiments here expressed? I am fully aware, 
that the costume which they prefer to put on this subject is ap- 
parently of a different hue, or texture even, if they please; but 
I am not aware that the person (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) is not, to all intents and purposes that are essential 
and fundamental, the very same. 

I am unable to perceive how the mysterious, although (no 
doubt) wise and benevolent arrangement of the great Author of 
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our being, in connecting the degradation and corruption of Ad- 
am’s posterity with his disobedience and fall, is any more satis- 
factorily or instructively explained to our understandings or our 
hearts, by averring that Adam’s sin is imputed to his posterity, 
than it is by saying, with Paul, that “by the disobedience 
of one, many were made sinners.” If any one should deny the 
fact itself, the allegation of Paul meets him at the threshhold ; 
and every day’s experience of all ages and nations shews unde- 
niably, that all men are born in a corrupt and depraved and de- 
graded state. This is enough to confirm the humble believer 
in the simple declarations of the Scripture. But how this fact 
becomes any more credible or impressive ; or how the mystery 
of such a constitution of the human race, and of such an ar- 
rangement in respect to them ; or how the justice of the whole 
proceeding ; is any more explained, or cleared up, or rendered 
more palpable, more convincing, and more satisfactory to the 
mind, by saying what Paul has not said, viz., ‘ that Adam’s sin 
is imputed to all his posterity,’ I am entirely unable tosee. ‘The 
difference between such a mode of stating the subject and that of 
Paul, seems to be this, viz., that Paul leaves it undetermined 
IN WHAT way the posterity of Adam became corrupt and de- 
praved ; while the other method of declaring the fact, assumes 
a specific modus which the Scriptures have no where asserted. 

The charge of philosophizing, then, which is so frequently 
made against each other by contending parties in theology at 
the present day, and often made with much excitement and not 
a little reproach, ought not surely to rest, so far as the matter 
now before us is concerned, on those who prefer to confine 
themselves to the simple declarations of Paul, and to leave the 
modus of our corruption and degradation where he has left it, 
i. e. without an attempt to make out the specific manner in 
which this thing takes place. It cannot be shewn that Paul has 
given his opinion in relation to this point, except it be done by 
merely constructive interpretation, or by inferences made sim- 

ly by our own ratiocination. 

Still, 1 would after all say, that those who prefer to employ 
the words impute and imputation here, as also in the matter of 
our justification, should not therefore be accused or suspected 
of perverting the Scriptures, provided they explain what they 
mean by these terms in such a way as to make it not inconsist- 
ent with what the Scriptures have plainly taught. 

Have I not said enough, (brief as it is, compared with the 
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importance attached to these subjects), to shew that the essen- 
tial and fundamental facts and doctrines in relation to justifica- 
tion and to our native corruption, are received and believed by 
all who have any fair claim to be named evangelical as to their 
views and feelings? I would hope that such is the case; for 
my present limits absolutely forbid me to say any more. 

In view then of the sentiments thus exhibited and the ex- 
planations thus given, we may now proceed to examine briefly 
a few of the texts, from which the doctrine of imputation, or 
(I might now rather say) the phraseology of imputation, is de- 
duced. 

2 Cor. 5: 20, ‘ For him who knew no sin, he [God] hath 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.’ 

For substance this is as our common Englis version. In 
regard to the expression that Christ was made sin, every one 
acquainted at all with the Hebrew Scriptures well knows, that 
nxen, which usually and primarily means sin, also means sin- 
offering ; e. g. Lev. 6: 18, 23 (25, 30). 4: 21, 24. 5: 9, 11, 
12, and in a multitude of places. It also means the punish- 
ment of sin; and hence also, calamity, distress, state fadin 
ing, because these were consequences of sin; e. g. Is. 5: 18. 
Lam. 3: 39. Zech. 14: 19. Is. 40:2. Prov. 10: 16, et al. in lo- 
cis. In conformity with this idiom many interpreters of dis- 
tinguished note, choose here to render euagriay, i. e. to trans- 
late it sin-offering. ‘The sense thus given is good, and the senti- 
ment true ; for it is true that Christ, ‘* who knew no sin,’’ was 
made a sin-offering for us. Yet] am not averse to a different 
translation here ; because there seems to be an antithesis be- 
tween the expression, he hath made him sin, and the sequel, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God. Following then 
our common English version, what is the true meaning of the 
apostle’s expression ? 

Is it that Christ was made an actual sinner? The an- 
swer is, that ‘ he knew no sin—he was separate from sinners.’ 
Is it that our sins were imputed to him? In what sense, then, 
were they imputed? Did they become, or were they reckoned 
as, his own personally considered? ‘Truly not, all will say. 
Was it, then, that he became sponsor for them, and that he 
took them upon himself in such a sense, that he undertook to 
suffer a penalty equivalent, in the estimation of the divine Law- 


giver, to the penalty which was due to believers, according to 
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the strict tenor of the law? This I believe; this I most free- 
ly and fully admit; and this I understand to be the views in 
general of such evangelical brethren as still hesitate to make 
use of the words impute and imputation. Do such as prefer 
to employ these words mean any thing more? Some of them 
may seem to do so, when they assert, that ‘ Christ suffered the 
full penalty of the law for believers.’ But further questions 
here bring us much nearer together than we seem to be, when we 
merely listen to these words. For what will these brethren re- 
ply to the following questions ; viz., Did Christ suffer in his 

uman nature, or in his divine? If in his human only, (as all 
must agree who hold to the immutability of the divine nature) 
then how could the sufferings of a few hours, or (if they pre- 
fer it) of a few years, be literally the same measure of penalty 
as the eternal misery of all the redeemed? Besides ; did the 
Saviour have and endure the consciousness of personal guilt ? 
Did the worm that never dies, torment him? Did be endure 
the horrors of eternal despair? Did he feel all the enmity 
and bitter malignity towards God, which the damned do and 
ever will feel? All these and the like questions (for it would 
be easy to multiply them), will be answered for substance alike, 
1 must think, by all considerate men. If so, then what is 
meant by ‘ full penalty of the law which Jesus suffered? Piain- 
ly, it would seem, one must mean that the sufferings of Christ 
were, in the estimation of the divine Law-giver, a full moral 
equivalent for the law which is remitted as to believers. If so, 
then here again we are one. There is no dispute on this point, 
among those who fully and truly believe in the doctrine of 
Christ’s propitiatory and vicarious sufferings. 

The meaning of the verse before us then seems to be plain- 
ly this, viz., that Christ was TREATED as a sinner, in that he 
was subjected to suffering and sorrow ; and this was not on 
his own account, but on account of others. It is not necessary 
however to carry along with us, in the interpretation of this verse, 
the idea that Christ in all respects was made, i. e. treated as, 
a sinner. ‘This is not true, and cannot possibly be conceived 
of as true. It is no more necessary to construe it so, than it 
is necessary, when the Psalmist declares that God is a rock, 
to maintain that the similitude in this case extends to every 
particular ; and so God must be solid, and extended, and ol 
composite materials, etc., because he is compared to a rock. 
Enough for the interpretation of the apostle, that the great 
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int of extreme and dreadful suffering is distinctly brought to 
view by his declarations ; and to what is thus asserted, all who 
admit and truly believe in vicartous atonement or suffering do 
fully, as I suppose, give their assent. 

Let us advance to the other part of the verse: That we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. 

i what sense then are we made righteousness, through the 
atonement of Christ? Is it that his perfect righteousness is 
transferred to us, in such a way that it becomes personally our 
own? None but Antinomians will maintain this; and not all 
even of them. Is it then that we are considered, and in all 
respects treated, as having actually obeyed the whole law? 
That would be to suppose, that God considers us as having 
done what we have not done; which cannot be true. And as 
to treating us in all respects just as if we had perfectly obeyed 
the divine law—if that were true, then we should have no need 
of pardon, or of gratuitous justification, or of sanctification ; then 
we should not need, and should not be subject to, so much dis- 
cipline by suffering and sorrow as we now are, in order to ren- 
der us fit for heaven. In point of fact, it is impossible to make 
out that we are in all respects treated as though we possessed 
a perfect righteousness of our own. 

The phrase therefore, that we are made the righteousness of 
God, must be modified in the same way as the preceding one. 
It would then designate what is true, viz., that in our final 
acceptance with God we are treated as though we were per- 
fectly righteous, because we are admitted to the possession of 
eternal blessedness, inasmuch as we have been redeemed by 
Christ. Yea, I believe it to be a scriptural idea, that those who 
are redeemed by a Saviour’s blood, will be advanced to even 
higher happiness than those who have lived under a simple law- 
dispensation and exhibited perfect obedience. Else how shall 
the saints judge angels, i. e. obtain precedence over them, 
in the world to come? Such are the necessary modifications 
which we must give to the phraseology before us ; and the like 
to these must be given to declarations almost without number 
in the Scriptures, in one form or another. 

But here neither impute nor imputation are employed. The 
statement of Paul I admit, as do others who agree with me, in 
all the latitude which it is possible to give it, without making 
the bible either contradict itself, or else contradict the plain and 
certain conclusions of reason and common sense. If any 
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Christian brother cleaves to the theological and symbolical Jan- 
guage in question, I will have no dispute with him, provided 
we can agree as to the essential nature of things under discus- 
sion. If we cannot, on him devolves the task of shewing that 
he can properly extract more from the verse before us than | 
have already done. 

I feel the more confidence in the explanation that I have 
now given of 2 Cor. 5: 20, because that Paul himself, has on 
another occasion, given us a clue to his meaning when he em- 
ploys phraseology of this nature ; a clue which seems to make 
our way plain before us. In Gal. 3: 13 he says: Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being Mave A cuRsr for 
us. 

Now by being made a curse, 1 suppose all will concede, is 
meant, for substance, the same thing as that he was made sin. 
As Christ was sinless, he could not be made an actual sinner, 
and so his being made sin must of course refer fo his being in 
some important respect treated as a sinner, or bearing the pen- 
alty due to sin. This of course brings us to the same position 
as the verse now before us, viz., that the curse of the law was 
inflicted on him ; inflicted on him in such a sense as was possi- 
ble, and compatible with his nature and the character which he 
bore. The generic idea only is retained, viz., that of exceed- 
ingly great and dreadful misery and distress ; and this, for the 
simple reason that a guilty conscience, eternal despair, irrecon- 
cileable hatred of God and malignity towards him, and the like, 
were utterly incompatible with the Saviour’s character and con- 
dition, and could moreover make no atonement for sin. In this 
sense, then, Christ was made a curse for us. And so the apos- 
tle most evidently explains the matter. For what does he add, im- 
mediately after saying that Christ was made a curse for us? 
He adds this, viz., For it is written: Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree. That is, ‘ Cursed is every one, who is sub- 
jected to the ignominious and dreadful punishment of being sus- 
pended on a cross.’ 

This then was specifically the curse which Christ suffered 
or bore for us, viz., that he suffered the pains of crucifixion. 
It is not merely and exclusively bodily pain which the apostle 
means here to designate, but all that Christ suffered during the 
last scenes of his ignominious trial and subsequent execution, 
both in body and in mind. Much less is it the pains of ever- 
lasting punishment in hell or eternal death, which Pau! meavs 
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to designate. The language which he employs, absolutely for- 
bids us to make such an exegesis. 

Here again, then, we are obliged to adopt the same princi- 
ples of interpretation as before. We can no more say, that 
Christ bore the whole curse of the law for sinners, than we can 
say that he bore the whole penalty of sin when he was made 
sin. But this much we can without hesitation assert, and so 
much the apostle seems plainly and truly to mean, viz., that he 
did in reality take on him the penalty of the law, insuch a sense 
and to such a degree as that it was answerable or equivalent to 
the literal one which the redeemed must otherwise have borne, 
in the view of the sovereign Legislator and final Judge. And 
this surely is all that the nature of the case required or demand- 
ed; unless indeed any one should affirm, that the great object 
of the penalty of God’s law is the misery of the sinner, and the 
taking of vengeance upon him. But in such a case, what are we 
to do with the assurance, nay the oath of God himself, that 
“he has no pleasure in the death of him that dieth?” How 
are we to maintain his benevolence and compassion? And be- 
sides all this, if Christ really suffered the full penalty of the 
law, in such a sense that his sufferings were specifically the 
same in kind and equal in quantity or amount to those which 
were due from the redeemed, then where is the grace or mercy 
of the gospel scheme? For in this way of reasoning we must 
come to the conclusion, that there is, after all, just as much mis- 
ery in the universe as there would have been in case Christ 
had never died for sinners, and proclamation of pardon or 
of the remission of the penalty due to penitent. sinners had 
never been made. 

Neither the nature of the case, then, nor the declarations 
and explanations of the apostle in the text under examination, 
permit us to adopt such anexplanation. Still, what Paul avers 
is reality, not fiction ; I mean to say, that what he affirms had 
real existence or actually took place, just as far as the person, 
character, and station of the Lord Jesus Christ rendered it pos- 
sible that it should. 

Other texts of the like nature may now be more briefly 
touched. 

1 Pet. 2: 24, Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree; according in all respects, as to its essential 
meaning, with the passage just considered. Here, by bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tree, is plainly meant, ‘ bearing 
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the miseries and agonies of crucifixion.” And when this apos- 
tle says that Christ did this in his own body, I do not suppose 
him to mean, that it was nothing but the corporeal or bodily suf- 
fering of Christ which constituted his bearing our sins. [ un- 
derstand him as averring, that he endured, on the cross and in 
his own person, sufferings which were the constituted equivalent 
for those which were due from sinners as the penalty of their 
transgressions. Peter identifies the penalty borne by Christ 
with the sufferings of the crucifixion ; and doing thus, he surely 
takes it for granted that they are not eternal. Yet the fempo- 
rary sufferings of such an exalted and glorious personage as the 
Saviour might well be deemed, on the part of God, and in fact 
were deemed, a full equivalent for the eternal punishment which 
pardoned sinners must have undergone, in case they had never 
been redeemed. If the great object of the divine law, in its 
penalty, were vengeance or revenge, then, indeed, Peter could 
never have reasoned thus ; but as there is assurance enough of 
a ‘forgiving God,” it is quite consistent with his mercy, his 
clemency, his compassion, to accept the Saviour’s sufferings in 
lieu of the sinner’s. That it more exalts his law, his govern- 
ment, the respect to be paid him by all intelligent and _ rational! 
creatures, that he should ordain such an equivalent,—what evan- 
gelical Christian can for a moment reasonably doubt? 

Again ; the often repeated sentiment of the New Testament 
writers, that Christ was a sacrifice for us; that he was a sin 
offering for us; that by his blood we obtain remission of sin ; 
that he offered himself as a spotless victim to God (Heb. 9: 14) 
on our account; and other declarations of the same tenor ; all 
goes to shew, that the idea of an actual quid pro quo, of a pen- 
alty endured by Christ in all respects the same, or tantamount 
in kind and quantity to what the specific penalty of the redeem- 
ed would have been, was never in the mind of the sacred wri- 
ters. Consider for a moment the idiom which pervades all ex- 
age of this nature. It is borrowed from the Jewish law. 

ut there, the expiatory victim was a beast, not a human being. 


There, too, the sacrifice of goats and bullocks procured legal 
remission of sin, so that the offender was never more to be 
charged with it by the guardians of the law. But will any one 
say, that such an expiation as this, was in all respects a quid 
pro quo for the penalty which the law prescribed? No one in 
his senses can say this. Expiation, however, was actually made ; 
for sufferings had been undergone ; blood had been spilled ; 
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death had ensued; and, as the consequence of all this, the 
guardians of the law remitted offence, and the transgressor was 
suffered to go free. It is the appropriate office of mercy to 
pardon offences. 

But if I owe a debt of a thousand pounds, and have nothing 
to pay, and still my creditor insists on his due; and then my 
neighbour takes compassion on me, and freely gives me the 
money to pay the debt, and I present it to the creditor who re- 
ceives it and so discharges me; is it any grace in him? Not 
at all. He has stood upon the strict demands of justice to him- 
self, and obliged me to fulfil them to the letter. 

So it would bave been in the case of the Jewish guardians 
of the law, had they demanded a quid pro quo ; for this would 
have been nothing less than the life of another man which was 
equally valuable with that of the transgressor. But such ex- 
piation God did not require of old ; such he has not demanded 
under. the gospel. 

How then could the apostles, who addressed Jews that were 
altogether familiar with the language and usages of the law, ev- 
er expect to have been understood, when they spoke of Christ 
as being a sacrifice for us, an offering, a sin-offering, etc., as in- 
tending that this should involve the idea of a specific quid pro 
quo for the punishment due to sinners? It is contrary to the 
usus loguendi of the Scriptures, to the nature of the case, to 
the explanations of the apostles themselves, to give to their lan- 
guage such an interpretation. 

I cannot dismiss this part of the subject, without one remark 
on the wonderful provision which God has made for the re- 
demption of sinners. In ancient times, geats’ and bullocks’ 
blood procured remission of penalty from the guardians of the 
Jewish law. Now, God has sent his own Son, as an expiatory 
victim. The blood of goats and bullocks cannot possibly pro- 
cure spiritual remission of sin withhim. Therefore God spared 
not his own Son; he sent him freely to die for us; and verily 
his blood taketh away all sin. 

With the passages already explained agree those most strik- 
ing declarations in Is. 53: 56 seq. He was wounded for our 
transgresstons ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes are 
we healed. All we, like sheep, have gone ustray ... and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all... . F or the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken. ... When thou shalt 
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make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed... . By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many, for he 
shall bear their iniquities....He was numbered with the 
transgressors, and he bare the sin of many. 

Here, in this representation, the various changes in the mode 
of expression serve very much to illustrate each other. The 
prophet commences this part of his picture by stating, that the 
Messiah was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniguities. ‘This would not of itself determine that his suf- 
ferings were vicarious ; because the case is supposeable, that he 
might undergo much suffering on account of men, or for their 
good, provided his sufferings were not vicarious; just as proph- 
ets, apostles, and martyrs have done. 

The next clause in succession, is only a variation from this as 
to costume or mode of diction. The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, means that the chastisement or suffering by which 
our peace is made or procured, or the sufferings which our paci- 
fication with God demanded, was upon him; i. e. he took it 
upon himself so to suffer, as that it should be a procuring or 
effectual cause of our obtaining peace with God. The general 
idea is the same as in the preceding clause, and does not, strict- 
ly speaking, necessarily imply, in and by itself, any thing of a 
vicarious nature ; although both this and the preceding clause 
fully admit the idea of a vicarious suffering, i. e. they are com- 
patible with such a meaning. 

And with [by] his stripes are we healed. The same tenor 
of sentiment still, with mere variation of costume. As we mighit 
truly say, that by the sufferings and death of the patriots of our 
country our oppression was removed, our civil wounds healed, 
and our peace and quiet restored, and yet those sufferings and 
that death were not vicarious ; so in itself, as far as the mere 
form of expression here is concerned, the idea of that which 
is vicarious is not in reality designated. That the prophet 
here had it in his mind, is what I cannot well doubt ; but that 
his language does in and by itself convey it, can hardly be made 
out. 

The next phrase, however, discloses his full intention ; The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. In what sense 
this can be said, and what must be its necessary meaning, has 
been fully discussed in the examination of the texts above ad- 
duced. The Lord did not make Christ an actual sinner ; nor 
could he by any possibility have really supposed or deemed him, 
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‘ who was actually without sin,’ to be asinner. To lay on him 
our iniquities, then, must mean to cause him to undergo a pen- 
alty, i. e. suffering and distress, which was equivalent to the pen- 
alty due from us—equivalent in the view of the sovereign Law- 
giver and Judge, and equivalent of course as to its good effect 
upon intelligent and moral beings. 

For the transgression of my people was he smitten, conveys 
again, in itself considered, only a generic idea. It is to be un- 
derstood in a vicarious sense, only by virtue of the preceding 
and following context. 

Thou shalt make his soul [i. e. him] an offering for sin. 
Here, then, is another variation in the manner of presenting the 
idea. This accords with the frequently repeated expression of 
Paul, that Christ is our sacrifice, our offering for sin, etc. 
Now an offering for sin was always, under the law, of an expia- 
tory and propitiatory nature. ‘The same thing must be here 
understood. But that the sin of the transgressor under the 
Jewish law was actually imputed to the beast which was the 
victim,—where is this said, and what would be the fitness or 
congruity of imputing sin to a beast? Or where is the exact 
quid pro quo of such offerings and sacrifices under the law? 
That Christ did offer himself a sacrifice for sin, in the truest, 
highest, and noblest sense that we can conceive of, I do most fully 
admit and believe. But in vain do we seek, in all this, the de- 
claration or the doctrine, that our sins became his by imputa- 
tion. ‘The thing that must be aimed at in such a declaration, 
at least which is aimed at by sober and considerate men who 
attach a specific meaning to the language that they employ, is, I 
have not the least doubt, a thing that is real and true. The 
question whether it is necessary to call this by a particular name, 
or to describe it in a way which the sacred writers have not em- 
ployed, is quite another affair. 

By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many, 
for he shall bear their iniquities. To bear their iniquities, 
means of course the same thing as having their iniquities laid 
upon him (v. 6); and therefore the explanation need not be 
here repeated. But I must stop a moment to make some other 
remarks, to which this passage naturally gives rise. 

By his kNow.evee shall my righteous servant justify many. 
This seems, at first view, to throw some difficulty in the way of 
our regarding vicartous suffering or sacrifice as the great and 
only propitiatory remedy for sinners. A deliberate examina- 
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tion of it, however, will end, as it seems quite plain to me, in a 
conviction that the assertion here exhibits nothing strange, noth- 
ing at variance with views frequently presented in the New 
Testament. ‘Christ was the ight of the world; in him were 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; God, whom no 
man hath seen at any time, was fully revealed only by Christ ; 
the gospel has brought life and immortality to light ;’ and a mul- 
titude of the like declarations which one meets with every where 
in the New Testament; should be compared with such ex- 
pressions as assert that ‘the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, (like that in Ps. 19: 7, The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul) ; that to those who are saved, the 
gospel is the power of God ; that the truth which Christ de- 
clares makes men free,’ and other like declarations. A com- 
parison of these will shew, that it is indeed a scriptural doctrine, 
that by hts KNowLEDGE the Saviour has justified many. 

Yet after all, if any one should assert that justification is ex- 
clusively effected by light or knowledge, he would most mani- 
festly contradict the Scriptures. The passages already cited 
above and commented on, with many others of like tenor, do 
fully evince the truth of the assertion which I have now made. 
To complete justification in all respects, there is needed, not 
only propitiation or atonement, without which nothing effectual 
can be accomplished, but also light or instruction. ‘The office 
of Christ as our teacher, perfectly harmonizes with the office of 
Christ as our great high priest to make atonement. The one 
does not supersede the other. In the great business of salva- 
tion or justification, the one does not exclude the other. If all 
are not necessary in the same degree, all are still necessary. 

In perfect accordance with this view Paul declares, moreover, 
that Christ rose again for our justification. This is equally 
true, for how could the work of justification be carried on and 
completed, if Christ had not risen from the dead and ascended 
to the throne of the universe ? 

In such a way, the consistent interpreter and theologian will 
find no difficulty in harmonizing the various declarations of the 
Scriptures in regard to the work of justification. And even in 
the text of Isaiah which is now before us, the prophet asserts 
the justification of sinners by the knowledge of the Messiah, as 
connected with, and as it were dependent on, his bearing the 
sins of many. ‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous Servant 
justify many, ror he shall bear their iniquities ;’ i. e., if I right- 
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ly understand the meaning, his propitiatory sufferings shall pre- 
pare the way for the effectual operation of the light and know- 
ledge which the gospel will disclose, and which will complete 
the great work of justification. 

If any prefer another interpretation of this verse, they may, 
with entire consistency and agreeably to sound hermeneutical 
principles, make it in this way: ‘Through his knowledge shall 
my righteous Servant become the cause of justification to many,’ 
viz., by his obedience, sufferings, and death. So Cocceius and 
Vitringa. Still, the other view which I have given is more sim- 
ple, and seems to be altogether in accordance with the tenor of 
the declarations in the New Testament. 

We shall see in the sequel, (and this seems to present itself 
as an obvious remark on this text), that if imputed iniquity is 
asserted to belong to Christ, then imputed knowledge must be 
ascribed to believers, on the ground of which, at least in part, 
they are justified. But let us proceed : 

He was numbered with the transgressors ; and he bare the 
sins of many, and made intercession for the transgressors. Al- 
together of the same tenor as before. To be numbered with 
the transgressors refers to the manner in which the Jews re- 
garded and estimated the Saviour. So Vitringa; and so v. 3 
plainly leads us to construe the expression.—He bare the sins 
of many, expresses the saine sentiment which has already been 
abundantly explained. He made intercession for them, needs 
no explanation. 

Thus we obtain from this preeminent passage in Isaiah, as 
we might indeed expect, the same result as from the declara- 
tions of the New Testament. 

A striking passage in Jeremiah (23: 6) should have some at- 
tention here bestowed upon it : He [the Messiah] shall be call- 
ed the Lorn ovr Rigurrousness. ‘The interpretation of this 
passage seems to me to be plain and obvious. When Christ is 
called light and life and way and truth, the abstract (as gram- 
marians say) is plainly used for the concrete, i. e. the abstract 
nouns, light, life, etc., are employed as designations of the 
qualities of an agent, and in this way characterize that agent 
himself. Thus fight means, he who gives light or instruction ; 
life means, he who imparts life, or the author of spiritual life ; 
way means odnyos, i. e. he who shews or points out the way; 
truth means, he who exhibits or discloses saving truth. So in 
the case before us, the Lord our righteousness means, the 
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Lord who is the author of, who gives or bestows or confers, 
justification or pardoning mercy. 

If the intelligent reader has still any doubt on this subject, 
let him for a moment weigh well the modes of expression in 
such passages as the following: ‘I will love thee, O Lord my 
strength; the Lord is my rock and my fortress... wy 
strength . . . my buckler, the horn of my salvation, and my high 
tower.” ‘The Lord God is a sun and a shield.” “ Thou 
art my Aiding-place and my shield.” He is my refuge and my 
fortress.” ‘‘'The name of the Lord is a strong tower.” Does 
any candid and intelligent man need to be told, in cases like 
these, that the language thus employed to designate the various 
ways in which God defends and aids the righteous, is figurative 
and is employed in a qualified way? I trust not. He will 
spontaneously feel, that when God is called a rock, a fortress, 
strength, high tower, hiding place, shield, buckler, etc., one and 
the same idea for substance is designated in all those cases, 
viz. that God protects the righteous, or keeps them in safety 
from the assaults of their enemies, and shields them from their 
attacks. Jn what particular way he does this, is neither de- 
signated by any of the terms employed, nor is it even the inten- 
tion of the sacred writer to designate it. Enough for him, that 
the idea of protection and defence is vividly set forth by the im- 
ages which he employs. And so, moreover, when he calls 
God our sun, he expects his readers will understand him as 
designating the idea, that God gives life and light to the right- 
eous, as the natural sun does to the world of nature. 

So when it is said of the Messiah, that he shall be called the 
Lord our righteousness, the meaning evidently is, that he shall 
be called the Lord who will procure righteousness, i. e. justifi- 
cation, for us, he shall be called the Lord who is the author of 
our justification—just as when Christ is called the way, the 
truth, and the life. 

If any man is unskilled or imprudent enough here, to insist 
upon more than this, as conveyed by the expression before us, 
let him read Jer. 33: 16, where it is said of the city of Jerusa- 
lem: “ She shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.” Was 
the city then of the Jews to become the source of imputed 
righteousness to them? I trow not. What then did the proph- 
et mean by this expression? He meant simply, that Jerusalem 
should be called by a name which would give honour to God, 
as the source and author of her pardon and restoration to pros- 
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perity. Thus Joshua was called ziwine, Jehovah will save ; 
Jehonadab (3325772) means Jehovah wmpelled; Jehoiakim 
(mp2 im), Jehovah will raise up, etc.; a great part of the 
proper names of persons having in their composition some one 
of the names of the living God, and also a verb or noun which 
designates something that he is, or has done. How can one 
who has duly investigated the nature and extent of such a usage, 
ever be at a loss how he should construe such expressions as 
those under consideration? The simple truth appears to be, that 
when the Messiah is called the Lord our righteousness, refer- 
ence is made to his being the author or source of our justifica- 
tion or forgiveness, i. e. of our being accepted and treated as 
righteous ; and when Jerusalem is named the Lord our righ- 
teousness, it is simply in the way of recognizing that the Lord 
is the author of her pardon and restoration to favour and pros- 
perity. The nature of the case forbids all mistake in respect to 
the meaning of the phrase. 

But we have gone far enough with texts of such a tenor. 
One common principle pervades them all. ‘The same laws of 
interpretation to which we must of necessity come, make one 
consistent whole as to exegetical principles. The texts view- 
ed in this light, which have respect to the Saviour, possess an 
interest of a nature exceedingly high and glorious. 

Let us then bring under review, for our satisfaction as to texts 
of this kind, but one text more which will serve to exhibit the 
whole matter now in discussion in a very striking point of light. 
it is in 1 Cor. 1: 30, Christ Jesus, who of God 1s MADE UNTO 
US WISDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SANCTIFICATION AND 
REDEMPTION. 

If now the strenuous advocate for imputation adduces this text, 
(and nearly all who maintain this doctrine do adduce it), then 
does he open the way for obstacles which seem to me abso- 
lutely insuperable. As surely as Christ is said to be made our 
righteousness, i.e. (as they aver) to cause his righteousness to 
be imputed to us, so surely does Paul aver, that he must cause 
his wisdom and sanctification and redemption to be imputed 
to us. All stand in the same relation; all the assertions 
are in the same predicament ; and if the deduction of imputed 
righteousness is to be made from one, then the deduction of 
imputed wisdom and sanctification and redemption is to be 
made of course from the others; for Christ is declared to be 
made of God, all these to us, and therefore he is as really the 
one as the other to us. 
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This conclusion appears plainly to be inevitable. What then 
can be the meaning of Christ’s wisdom being imputed to us? | 
am unable to divine it. ‘The apostle in 1 Cor. xt. represents 
our highest attainments in this world to amount to no more 
than “seeing through a glass darkly.” And what imputed 
wisdom is to effect in the great affair of salvation, | know not. 
Salvation depends, I had ever supposed, more on our holiness 
than on our wisdom, even when this wisdom is real; but of 
what avail imputed wisdom is to be, in the matter of salvation, 
I certainly have not been able yet to learn. 

Nor is the matter any more intelligible, when we consider 
the case of sanctification. 1 can easily understand how the su(- 
fering and death and gospel of Christ may, in a moral way, af- 
fect and aid our sanctification. But how imputed sanctification 
is to contribute to our final acceptance, is as far from my know- 
ledge, as how imputed wisdom is to accomplish the same end. 

But the most difficult case of all, perhaps, is that of redemp- 
tion. ‘The redemption effected by Christ is not only a reality, 
but one of deeper interest to our guilty race, than any other 
thing. But what imputed redemption is, | must beseech the 
advocates of imputation to tell us. 1am really unable even to 
conjecture. An imputed redemption must naturally be joined 
with imputed salvation and imputed happiness and a supposi- 
titious or imputed heaven, if we are to join par cum paribus. 

Here I am willing to rest the case. No effort of theologian 
or of philologian can wrest asunder the four things which God 
has here joined together; and none can shew, that Christ is not 
as really our imputed wisdom and sanctification and redemption, 
as he is our imputed righteousness. 

Can it be possible, then, that the apostle meant to teach the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness? 1 do not ask whether lhe 
has taught that which is received as rea] matter of fact by many 
sober and judicious and pious men, who choose to employ the 
words impute and imputation relative to this matter ; for this | 
do most fully believe. The question I ask is this: Did that 

form or mode of teaching gratuitous justification through (hrist, 
ever present itself before the apostle’s mind, when he employed 
such phraseology as we have been examining? With entire 
conviction of mind, when I view the subject in the light which 
the text presents that we have last considered, | must answer 
in the negative. 

We must here close the investigation of this, the most inter- 
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esting part of our inquiries, viz. that which respects imputation 
in regard to the all-important subject of our justification. Oth- 
er texts there are, which have been often adduced to fortify the 
position taken by some in respect to imputation ; but it will be 
admitted that I have adduced the most prominent, and those which 
seem to bid fairest for the support of this cause. If 1 have not, 
it certainly has not been with any design on my part. My ob- 
ject, I do hope and trust, is truth ; and how can I suppose my- 
self to be in the fair pursuit of this, in case I pass by or neglect 
any of the most important evidences of it? I have not so done, 
at least with any consciousness of so doing. 

After having adduced so many of the prominent texts, then, 
and examined them at some length, 1 may now commit the 
whole to the reader, as there is nothing more left, so far as my 
efforts are concerned, which I can accomplish. However nu- 
merous the texts are which have not been cited, (in fact there 
are very few more which are fairly referrible to the subject), or 
however numerous some may think those to be which seem to 
speak in favour of the scheme of imputation, all are capable of 
an easy and obvious interpretation on the principles already laid 
down and explained. 

Let us quit the subject of imputed righteousness, then, and 
go for a while to that of impuTED sIN. 

Of the manner in which our sins were /aid upon the Saviour, 
in which he bore them and became an offering for them, of the 
only actual and harmonious sense these declarations can have, so 
far as | can see, in consistency with the nature of things and the 
known character of the Saviour and the various declarations of 
the Scriptures, I have already spoken above, and have discuss- 
ed these subjects as far as my present limits will allow me to go. 
We may omit then all this part of our present topic respecting 
the imputation of sin, and confine ourselves merely to that which 
respects THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN TO HIS POSTERITY. 

Here it is not necessary, as I would hope, to go into a pro- 
tracted discussion. One passage only, in the Bible, is all which 
has any direct, or (as it seems to me) even specious reference 
to this subject ; or at most there are but two passages of this 
nature, viz. Rom. v. 12—19 and 1 Cor. 15: 22. Already 
have these passages been the subject of considerable remark, 
inasmuch as they stand connected in such a manner with topics 
or with phraseology which it has been necessary to explain, that 
this could hardly be avoided. The less necessary therefore is 
it, that I should here dwell long upon them. 
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In regard to the passage in 1 Cor. 15: 22 ; whatever may 
be the meaning of the declaration that all died in Adam, one 
thing is altogether certain, viz. that the manner in which this takes 
place or has taken place, is not at all developed by the apostle. 
He does not say, that Adam’s sin and condemnation are im- 
puted to all, and therefore all die. Can he be understood as 
saying that men are merely putative sinners because of Adam, 
and therefore die factitiously or putatively? He doubtless 
meant something real and substantval as to their death. But if 
merely the sin of another (and not my own) is imputed to me, 
how am I, or how can I with propriety be in any way called, 
more or less than a Ffactitious or putative sinner? And yet the 
apostle undoubtedly means real death, real and personal giving 
up of the ghost; for the death here ( 1 Cor. 15: 22) in ques- 
tion, is plainly of a merely temporal nature. 

We come then to Rom. 5: 12—19. And here, what is there 
in all this passage which asserts the doctrine of tmputation ? 
Nothing, at least directly and plainly ; all must confess this. 
The advocates of this doctrine find it therefore in Rom. 5: 12 
—19 by constructive exegesis, by implication, by deductions 
theologically made from the text of Paul. 

Whether they are in the right here, must depend, one may 
reasonably suppose, on the fact whether such a doctrine is else- 
where recognized and taught at all in the Scriptures. It is in- 
deed true, that one passage only may sometimes be regarded as 
decisively teaching a doctrine. But this always supposes a case 
in which the interpretation cannot be doubtful, according to the 
usual principles of language. In other words ; it must be tauglit 
directly and explicitly in such a case, in order to authorize us to 
receive and believe it as a scriptural doctrine. 

But here such “is not the fact. It will not be pretended, | 
trust, in this case, that imputation is any thing more than a mat- 
ter of inference ; some would say, no doubt, of very plain and 
necessary inference ; others, of probable or possible inference ; 
and others, of impossible inference, provided the nature of the 
case and the other doctrines of Scripture and the design of the 
apostle in the passage be all taken into view. 

Let us pass in brief review, then, the various expressions of 
the apostle. 

1. Death hath passed upon all, because that all have sinned, 
v. 12. 

Every thing here depends on the clause, all have sinned. Is 
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this in propria persona or per alium ? If the first be not true, 
how then can their case be compared (as it in fact is compared) 
with that of Adam? Sin entered the world and death by sin, 
;. e. Adam committed sin, and death, his own death, ensued. 
What follows? Xai ovrwe, even so, in the like way, in the 
same manner, death passed upon all, because that all have sin- 
ned. There is indeed no ovrwe that is real and substantial in 
the case, unless this be a true account of the apostle’s meaning. 
If the apostle had designed to say: ‘ Death passed upon all by 
reason of the first sin which was imputed to them ;’ would he 
—must he—not have said: ém  avroig éoyioOn 7 auagtia 
rov évog avOownov ? Nothing could be more natural, nay, even 
necessary ; for on what other ground could he expect his read- 
ers to understand him rightly ? When he had just said that Ad- 
am sinned and brought death upon himself, and now says that 
ovrwes all his posterity sinned and brought death upon them- 
selves, would it be expected that this last-named death could be 
attributed by him merely to imputed sin? Then again, where 
in all the Bible is the verb aaagravm used as meaning sinned by 
or in ANOTHER? So essentially active is this verb in its very 
nature, that it has properly neither a passive nor middle voice. 
It designates that and only that which one does himself, or for 
or by himself. How then could Paul expect here that his read- 
ers would think merely of imputed sin, in the second part of 
v. 12? 

But it may be said—it has been said—that ¢g’ here means 
in whom. It isan assertion which has some antiquity, at least, 
in its favour. Augustine, in his dispute with Pelagius, transla- 
ted it in quo; for what purpose, no one needs to be told who 
understands his controversy or his exegesis. I will not say that 
he might not have honestly done this; for there is more evi- 
dence than this case affords, that his knowledge of Greek would 
not have stood in the way of his rendering ég « by in quo. 
But be that as it may, the battle about this expression has been 
fought, and the question is now, 1 would hope and believe, at an 
end. Our English translators understood this matter better. 
They have rendered ég’ @ as they should do, because that ; and 
in so doing they have done what the grammatical construction 
of this passage beyond all reasonable doubt requires. 

Here then, in v. 12, is nothing to be found, unless by a con- 
structive exegesis which is strongly improbable, on the subject 
of imputation. I do not deny that the apostle had distinctly in 
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his mind, when he wrote this verse, the unhappy influence of 
Adam’s sin and fall upon his posterity. How can 1 doubt this 
when I read the sequel? But it is not here the object of direct 
assertion ; it is merely an implication made out from the con- 
tour of the verse in connection with the sequel, specially ys, 
18, 19. 

V. 15, If by the offence of one, the many died. Here we 
have a direct assumption, which amounts to an assertion, that 
the many, i. e. all of Adam’s posterity, died. Here, then, the 
influence of his offence upon all men is actually taught. ‘There 
is no dispensing with this idea, without detracting from what the 
apostle declares. An influence, a deleterious influence, on all 
men, one which was causal in some sense in respect to their 
death or condemnation, is plainly assumed, and forms the basis 
of the comparison which is instituted. But in what way this 
influence is exercised ; whether Adam’s sin is merely imputed 
to them, or whether they are born in a degraded and vicious 
state, or whether his example influences and misleads them all,— 
this is not affirmed, nor even plainly, if at all, implied. It is 
impossible to gainsay this statement, without assuming that our 
own theological mode of reasoning in respect to this matter, and 
the assumptions which we have been accustomed to make, are 
to be regarded by all men as a sure and certain guide toa right 
exegesis. The ractT 1TsELF, the fact onty, that Adam’s of- 
fence corrupted and brought to ruin all men, is asserted by the 
apostle. All else is deduction by supposed logic ; or «mplica- 
tron attributed to his words. But how this can well be put in 
the place of scriptural assertion and authority, I do not see. 
And especially so, as in this case we have not analogy else- 
where in the Scriptures to help us to the adoption of such an 
interpretation, or to lead us to search for such an implication ; 
at least so it seems to me, after what has been said above in re- 
spect to this part of the subject. If Paul had elsewhere fre- 
quently asserted that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us, 
and that Adam’s sin is imputed to us, then we might very easi- 
ly and naturally conclude, that, when he here declares ‘ the 
many to have died by the offence of one,’ he means to intimate 
that the offence so mentioned is to be regarded as imputed to 
the many. But inasmuch as even this subject is no where 
else treated of in all the Bible, with the exception of the very 
brief allusion to it in 1 Cor. 15: 22, so we can have no proper 
right or authority by analogy, or by the laws of exegesis, here 
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to make the deduction in question. If we may do so in this 
case, then may we not say: Licet deducere aliquid ex aliquo, 
in every case where it is convenient or desirable, in order to 
make out an argument or fortify an opinion? What the Scrip- 
tures must become, when thus interpreted, no considerate man 
needs to be told. 

As to the real meaning of the declaration, “ the many died 
through the offence of one,” and of other like declarations in 
the sequel, I design to say a word by and by. Let us keep 
one simple object of inquiry steadily in view for the present : 
‘Is the imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants here taught ?” 

V. 16 has respect to one offence and many offences. It 
merely implies by e/g xataxocua, that the offence of Adam was 
concerned with the condemnation of all men. V. 17 speaks 
out the whole sentiment again in a plainer manner: “ If by the 
offence of one, death reigned by one ;” i. e. if by the first of- 
fence of Adam death prevailed or was dominant among all his 
posterity. 

Still plainer is the same sentiment repeated in v. 18; “ As 
by one offence [ judgment came] upon all men unto condemna- 
tion.” 

Most explicit of all, perhaps, is v. 19, where it is said: “ As 
by the disobedience of one man the many were constituted sin- 
ners, (@uagradoi xareotadnoar oi modddc).”” In the preceding 
cases, as the reader will note, Paul speaks only of death or con- 
demnation, i. e. the ultimate unhappy effect of the influence of 
Adam’s sin on his posterity. But here, in v. 19, he speaks of 
their being rendered meet for punishment by its influence, i. e. 
they are constituted or made sinners. ‘ Surely then,’ it may be 
said, (for so it has often been said), ‘here is imputation ; for in 
what other way is it possible to suppose that men are made sin- 
ners by Adam, unless it be in consequence of Adam’s sin being 
imputed to them ?? 

The question is a fair and proper one; and it should be fair- 
ly met and answered by those who decline to employ the phra- 
seology under examination, in the manner that is here insist- 
ed on. 

My answer is, that the apostle most evidently assumes, in the 
case before us throughout, (for all the expressions which he em- 
ploys, and which have been quoted above, are only different 
modes of expressing substantially one and the same thing), that 


o] 
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consequence of Adam’s sin. Whatever be the manner in whic, 
this operates as a cause, the consequence is a really and verita- 
bly sinful state, character, or condition. But if the doctrine of 
imputation is here to be applied, understood as Turretin pro- 
pounds it, viz., the imputation of the sin of Adam to his poster- 
ity, i. €. an imputation of a sin not their own in any true and real 
sense and as matter of fact, but one which is altogether suppos- 
itttious or putative, then how is the fact allowed, that all men 
do become or are really made sinners in consequence of Adam’s 
offence? In v. 12 the apostle asserts, that all men have been 
subjected to death, because that all have sinned. Here, there- 
fore, after saying in vs. 15, 16, 17, and 18, that all men have 
died or come into condemnation because of Adam’s sin, he 
brings into view another step of the process (the same which 
may be impliedly hinted at in v. 12), viz., that all men have 
been made sinners by the offence of Adam. 

So then, according to Paul’s view, death comes upon all men, 
because that all have sinned. In other words; the ground or 
reason of condemnation by the divine law, must exist antece- 
dently to the execution of its penalty. So says Paul; and so 
speak the first and eternal principles of justice. 

If then we assume that the apostle means only imputed sin 
in v. 19, we evidently assume something different from what he 
means or asserts. 

‘ But,’ it will be said, ‘Turretin not only maintains original 
imputed sin, but he also maintains original inherent sin, as be- 
ing the consequence or punishment of original imputed sin ; and 
both these he regards as the consequences of Adam’s first sin.’ 

Iam aware that he does so. But after all, often as | have 
examined and weighed his declarations on this subject and those 
of many others who follow him, I am unable to acquiesce in his 
or their modes of representation. Here is factitious or putative 
sin, or factitious guilt, on the one hand, and veritable and aw- 
ful punishment on the other. Now factitious sin would seem 
to demand only factitious condemnation, i. e. (for it is the same 
thing in different words) imputed sin or guilt demands imputed 
condemnation ; just as an imputed righteousness would natural- 
ly seem to demand as its correlate an imputed reward or hap- 
piness. The inequality, the obvious incongruity of such a rep- 
resentation as that of Turretin, presents to my mind, therefore, 
a conclusive objection against it. We should receive such a re- 
presentation only when the language of the Scriptures obliges 
us to receive it. 
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Veritable sinners, then, the offence of Adam has in some 
way contributed to make men, in the eye of the divine law. 
Of course this is to be understood of all, and only of all those, 
who from the physiological state of their being could be such. 
Certainly this limitation cannot with reason be objected to, un- 
less we say, that *‘ he who believeth not shall be damned,” in- 
cludes all ideots and infants which are physiologically incapable 
of belief. But who will venture to maintain this? 

If now the subject be still further urged, and the question be 
pressed, ‘ How has Adam’s offence made all men sinners?’ I 
may very properly, if | choose, demur to this question. If 
the apostle has told us how, then let us believe exactly what he 
has told us. But if he has not, then who shall define the how 
for him? I would not venture to do so, with any degree of con- 
fidence. And evea if 1 should try to do so, in order to satisfy 
my own mind, and should make out some theory which might 
appear quite plausible, how could 1, without improper assump- 
tion, insist that others should speculate in accordance with me ? 

Still, it may be lawful to say a word on this subject, in order 
to diminish some of its apparent difficulties, which possibly may 
fill some minds with disquieting doubts. My own belief is, that 
a great portion of the difliculty consists in attributing too much 
to the alleged causation of Adam, in respect to our being made 
or becoming sinners. 

Take for a moment another case of deep interest, for the 
sake of illustration, and see how the sacred writers have treat- 
ed it. The Scriptures declare that ‘God hardened the hearts 
of the Jews, in Isaiah’s time ; that the Jews hardened their own 
hearts; and that the prophet made their hearts hard.’ I can- 
not delay to produce the proof of all this ; but any Concord- 
ance will supply it, and any reader familiar with the Scriptures 
will at once recognize the fact. Here, then, are three causes 
(in some sense or other) of hardness of heart among the impi- 
ous Jews. Let the reader distinctly note and consider this. 

If now we take any one of the passages which assert the hard- 
ness of heart in question, and at the same time declares the 
ground or cause of it, whether it be God, or the prophet, or 
the perverse doings of the Jews, the assertion appears to be 
made, to all intents and purposes, just as if the particular cause 
mentioned were the sole and only cause. But what would be 
said of the interpreter or theologian, who should draw the con- 
clusion from this, that God was the exclusive author of Jewish 
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wickedness? Or that Isaiah was the exclusive author of their 
wickedness? Doubtless we should all say, that such a man 
reasons very inconclusively, because he has not made his deduc- 
tions from any thing more than a portion of the whole case, i. e. 
of the real premises. 

Suppose again that we inquire what pure religion is ; and we 
should take for answer the declaration of James, that “ it is to 
visit the fatherless and widows, and to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world,” and then we should regard this as a full and 
complete description of it, and confine ourselves to this as em- 
bracing the whole of it? 

Or suppose that we inquire the grounds and reasons of ac- 
ceptance with God; and we take for answer the declaration of 
our Saviour, that ‘“ by our words we shall be justified, and by 
our words we shall be condemned ;” and then insist that this is 
all which is necessary to be taken into the account of our justi- 
fication ? 

Suppose again, that in confirmation of this view, we appeal 
to the declaration of James, that “if any man offend not in 
word the same is a perfect man ;”’ will the legitimacy and valid- 
ity of all this ratiocination be conceded ? 

Suppose, moreover, that we assert the supernatural agency 
of the divine Spirit in regeneration, and adduce the usual texts 
of Scripture to prove this; and then we assert that this is so 
exclusive as absolutely to preclude all other concurring causes 
or agency ; then what is to be done with those texts which re- 
quire us to “‘ work owt our salvation with fear and trembling ;” 
with those which call upon sinners to ‘make to themselves a 
new heart;” and with those which declare that ‘the gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation,” and that “ we are born of 
incorruptible seed, of the word of God which liveth and abid- 
eth forever?” 

Put all this together now, and much more of the same kind 
in Scripture, and then ask, whether that man can be regarded 
as reasoning correctly, or dealing fairly with the Scriptures, 
who draws inferences from particular expressions, in such cases, 
which go for the whole, (sit venia A¢gex), i. e. which cover the 
whole ground and make out an exclusive causality or agency in 
any and each particular case ? 

The answer to this question is exceedingly plain. I would 
say, then, that the answer seems to me equally plain, when we 
make out all the causes or grounds of sin in Adam’s posterity 
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to be his offence only. If original or inherited depravity be 
the sole ground of all men’s becoming sinners, then how came 
Adam himself to sin? How came the fallen angels to sin? 
Questions that seem to put a finalend to sucha position ; for, as 
is clear from their case, all men might have sinned, had they 
been born into the same state as that in which Adam was cre- 
ated. ‘That they all would have done so, is not certain; at 
least there are multitudes of the angels that were once on pro- 
bation, who have not sinned. 

If it be assumed here, that, in case Adam had obeyed, all 
men would have been born not only holy, but in a state of con- 
firmed holiness ; then, in the first place, that is assumed which 
the Scriptures have no where expressly or impliedly asserted ; 
and, in the second, the supposition is directly opposed by anal- 
ogy, i. e. by all God’s dealings with his intelligent rational crea- 
tures, whom he aLways puts upon probation. At least, so far 
as we have any knowledge of them, this is surely the case. 

Enough, then, that by the sin of Adam all his posterity have 
become degenerate. ‘They are now born with a disposition of 
mind and affections which will certainly lead them to commit 
sin as soon as they are capable of it, and only to sin (in their 
moral actions) before they are renewed and sanctified. Jn this 
respect they differ widely from him in his original state of ho- 
liness and purity. Whatever may be the way in which this fact 
takes place, still it alters not the fact itself; for this lies not 
only on the face of the testimony of Paul, but it is enstamped 
on the history of our race. 

That there is a deleterious causal influence, then, resulting 
from the first offence of Adam; and that this has uniformly op- 
erated, and will continue to operate, on all his descendants ; 
is as clear as fact and the word of Paul can make it. But 
how this so extends itself, is certainly a very different question. 
The doctrine of imputation was excogitated, in order to solve 
this question of how. But I do not see that the supposed so- 
lution is arealone. We are just as much in the dark as be- 
fore the invention of it. We have merely a name, but not a 
thing, to aid us. 

To aver that all suffering is evidence of sin; that all evil is 
conclusive evidence of sin either personal or imputed ; is but 
begging the whole question. Indeed it is manifestly asking for 
what cannot be reasonably conceded. For how can we avoid 
the apprehension, that the peculiar heinousness of sin consists 
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in its extending its injurious effects to the innocent, as well as 
the guilty? How can we shut our eyes to the sufferings of the 
brute creation? How can we avoid acknowledging that the 
greatest of all evils, next to perdition itself, came on innocent 
Adam in ‘paradise, viz., the being tempted by Satan; and this 
in such circumstances, that it was certain he would fall? And 
even if all this should be overlooked, (which surely it ought 
not to be), yet still, who has not read the Book of Job? And 
what is the grand problem of that book? It is not difficult to 
answer this question. On Job heavy and most distressing ca- 
lamities had fallen. He had been bereaved at once of all his 
children and his property, and was deeply afflicted with a most 
loathsome, distressing, and dangerous disease. His friends, 
who seem to have been thorough converts to a doctrine not con- 
fined to their day only, maintained in a long, obstinate, and fi- 
nally angry dispute, that Job must have brought such peculiar 
calamities upon himself by some presumptuous and _ atrocious 
sin. Job defended himself most strenuously against such an 
imputation. Finally God himself interposes; and while he 
puts to silence some of the rash imputations which Job had 
seemingly made against the dealings of Providence with him, 
yet he openly and unequivocally declares, that as to the great 
question in dispute between Job and his friends, the former was 
in the right and the latter in the wrong. This settles the 
question, one might think, whether all evil is to be regarded in 
the simple light of punishment. The testimony of God him- 
self to the character of Job, shews, beyond any room for dis- 
pute, that the evils brought upon him at that time were not in 
the way of punishment. 

But if even all this be demurred to, and any one should hesitate 
for a moment in respect to the principle now in question, he 
must permit me to refer him to the words of Jesus, in John 9: 3. 
A man blind from his birth was brought to the Saviour ; and 
his disciples, like the friends of Job, thinking that all suffering 
or evil must be the result merely of sin and therefore to be re- 
garded in the light of punishment, asked Jesus and said: 
** Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born blind :” 
One or the other, they took it for granted, must have sinned, 
and brought this blindness upon the poor man as a measure of 
punishment. But what says the Saviour to such reasoning as 
this? “Jesus answered: Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, but [this hath taken place] in order that the works 
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of God should be made manifest in him.” Why need we— 
why should we—overlook such a plain and obvious conclusion 
as to many, very many, of the evils which exist in such a world 
of trial and discipline as ours? 

In the light of such facts as these | feel constrained to say, 
that nothing can be more untrue, than that all evil is to be 
considered simply in the light of penalty or punishment, and 
that it therefore necessarily indicates, wherever it is suffered, 
the imputation of either one’s own sin or that of another. Whose 
sin was imputed then to Adam, when he endured the tremen- 
dous evil of being exposed to Satan’s temptations? Or whose 
sin was charged to the blind man, or to Job ? 

We come out, therefore, from this partial excursus, with the 
conviction that Adam’s offence is really and veritably a cause, 
and (if the reader pleases) a leading cause, why all men are made 
sinners. It was the immediate ground or reason why the nature 
of man became degenerate, why the earth was cursed, and why so 
many sufferings, sorrows, and temptations now surround us. Well 
might the apostle aver, then, that his offence was concerned in the 
condemnation of all men. It is a fact. It is indeed a myste- 
rious and awful providence which has so arranged the constitu- 
tion of the human race. But it is not the less a fact, because 
it is mysterious and awful. And after all, there is a bright as 
well as a dark side to this picture. It is this, viz., that the 
blessings purchased by redeeming blood, far exceed the mise- 
ries brought upon us by the fall. «If death came by man, so 
also did the resurrection from the dead.’ 

I must make one more remark here, before 1 proceed. In 
my view, it matters not, as to the ultimate question of difficulty 
which we may have about such a divine arrangement, whether 
we are born into the world with a disposition that will surely 
lead us to sin, or whether we are placed in circumstances that 
will certainly lead us to sin. Both are arrangements (in one 
sense of this word) of him who rules above. ‘Trial he means 
that all his creatures shall undergo. Trial which we may call 
severe, all Adam’s posterity do undergo. But then, have they 
not extraordinary aids and blessings proffered i in return for this ? 
Surely this will not be denied. 

Men are no more compelled to actual sin, because they have 
an internal propensity to sin which is native, than they are in 
case this propensity should result from excitement by surround- 


ing and external circumstances. In all cases the agent is free 
Vor. VII. No. 22. 40 
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when he sins; for without free-agency there can be no actual 
sin. 

In reviewing the whole extent of this matter, I cannot help 
feeling a degree of surprise, that those who hold imputed sin 
to be here taught by the apostle, should accuse those who be- 
lieve that his declarations respect real and veritable sin, and 
that the offence of Adam has an influence in occasioning this, 
of explaining away God’s holy word and diminishing the force 
of tts assertions. In the name of all that is sacred, I may be 
permitted earnestly to ask, Who explains away most? He who 
believes in the veritable sin of Adam’s posterity in consequence 
of his offence, or he who regards the sin charged as only sup- 
posititious and imputed? Let candour, consistency, impartiality, 
judge here, and I will agree to abide by their judgment. 

In a word; while I would decline to make use of impute and 
imputation in speaking of the influence of Adam’s sin upon his 
posterity, because the Scriptures have not employed these terms 
in this same way, and because there is no necessity of employ- 
ing them, and because they will almost inevitably be misunder- 
stood by those who are not well instructed in theology ; yet I 
would maintain, as a plain scriptural doctrine, the position that 
all Adam’s posterity have been brought into a state of sin and 
death by his offence. But then I could no more feel at liberty 
to say, that their actual sin and final spiritual death take place 
without any concurrence or voluntary agency of their own, than 
I could feel at liberty to aver, that the salvation or justification 
of all men or any of them takes place without any voluntary agen- 
cy of their own. The apostle has most evidently made his asser- 
tions of equal strength (and, asI believe, of equal extent) in both 
cases. All men without exception are in a salvable state ; all 
are actually partakers of many blessings produced by Christ ; yet 
without repentance and faith none can be finally saved. Be it 
that repentance and faith are dependent on divine aid, (most 
firmly do I believe and maintain that they are), yet after all they 
are, simply considered in themselves, acts of the believer. 
God does not repent for the sinner, although his Spirit gives 
grace ; nor does the Holy Ghost believe for the penitent, although 
he imparts sanctifying and illuminating influence ; but the act 
of repenting and believing is one which belongs to man as a 
free agent. Allowing all this, then, (and so much we must al- 
low), it would seem, if the authentic parallelism of the apostle 
between the influence of Christ and of Adam is to be regarded 
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as having real force and meaning, that the free act of Adam’s 
posterity is in like manner necessary, in order to consummate sin 
and death. All the grace of the gospel, much as it supera- 
bounds over the sin of Adam, does not save men without their 
own intervening free agency and action ; why should we sup- 

ose, then, that the sin of Adam consummates their depravity 
and destruction, without a similar interposing agency and ac- 
tion? In fact, how can we well escape the conclusion, that he 
who denies this, must derogate essentially from the parallelism 
which the apostle has presented ? 

Finally, what advantage is or can be gained as to the under- 
standing or representing of this whole matter, by employing the 
fiction of imputation? It will be allowed, on all hands, that 
God never did or can actually count any thing to be ours, which 
is not really and veritably ours. Adam’s sin, moreover, can 
never be our own actual sin. In this I suppose, likewise, there 
can be no disagreement. What ends are subserved, then, by 
averring that Adam’s first sin is imputed to all his posterity, i. e. 
counted as theirs, while it actually was not? What advantage 
from holding that all men are born with original inherent sin as 
a punishment for imputed or supposititious sin, and that Adam’s 
sin imputed is thus the causa causans of original inherent sin, 
and of all the actual sins that follow? This is the distinguish- 
ing and essential feature of Turretin’s system of imputation, and 
of that which all who agree with him maintain. According 
to this, then, all the sin that there is in the world, or ever has 
been among the posterity of Adam, depends on imputed sin as 
a causa causans, i. e. as its substantial and fundamental ground. 
Is the mind of an ingenuous, enlightened, candid enquirer, at 
all relieved by this account of the matter? I cannot well con- 
ceive how it should be; my own certainly is not. 

Let it not be said, that 1 am speaking disrespectfully of Tur- 
retin or his followers. 1 scarcely know of a divine whose works 
I have perused, to whom I think greater deference is due than 
to Turretin. His mind most evidently was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of piety. He possessed, for his day, large stores 
of classical and patristical learning ; was deeply read and skill- 
ed in theological controversy ; and he had by no means a small 
acquaintance with the original Scriptures. He was an original, 
acute, and powerful thinker, and was trained to syllogistic ex- 
ercises in the school of Aristotelian philosophy. In defending 
the scheme of imputation on grounds so different from those of 
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Calvin before him, and Stapfer, Edwards, and others after him, 
he was not only sincere, but he plainly regarded it as a satisfacto- 
ry explanation of the mysterious subject of inherited corruption 
or native depravity. But the great principle which seems to 
have moved and satisfied his mind, was, that the justice of God 
is vindicated in this way, in respect to his dealings with the 
posterity of Adam. A native disposition to sin, seemed to him 
to be of itself a punishment or penalty. But inasmuch as we 
are born with this, such a disposition could not be the result of 
our own personal sin ; consequently he viewed it as the result 
of imputed sin. Here he stopped; having attained, as he 
viewed the subject, to a knowledge of both our sin and its pun- 
ishment, this was sufficient. God must punish sin; and if he 
reckoned Adam’s sin as ours, then he must punish it in us. 
Thus a legal fiction is made out by him, ingeniously enough, 
which exhibits a kind of legal process as to form, through the 
whole proceeding. 

The difficulties, however, that lie in the way of such a fiction, 
he does not seem to me to have weighed. When we once as- 
sume law, divine law, and eternal justice, as the simple basis 
of our reasoning and argument, all our ratiocination should be 
strictly conformed to the great principles of Jaw and retributive 
justice as such. But what human legislator could now make 
any class of his community guilty by mere imputation of sin, 
and then inflict actual punishment? None. ‘The time was, 
indeed, when the statute books of Europe were filled with at- 
tainders and directions for the confiscation of goods, and all the 
near relatives of a criminal were punished with lasting and im- 
mutable disgrace, various penalties such as the loss of citizenship, 
a civil disability to claim any right in a court of justice, and other 
like things, being inflicted upon them. But all this injustice is van- 
ishing away before the blessed and glorious light of the gospel. 
Even the expediency as well as the justice of such legal proceed- 
ings, is at present almost universally denied. 

If we follow out, now, this common sense of mankind, this 
feeling in respect to legal justice and injustice, we shall find, of 
course, that Turretin’s fiction, by which he intended to relieve 
the subject of native depravity of its apparently greatest difficul- 
ty, can not well be admitted as affording such relief. So far as 
simple law or legal justice is concerned, personal demerit is as- 
sociated with personal punishment ; factitious guilt and verita- 
ble punishment are not equally matched. 
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‘ But how then shall we solve this nodus? Must we leave 
the subject in the simple state of matter of fact, without being 
able at all to account for this fact ? 

So, I might answer, we are obliged, beyond all question, to 
leave many a subject in theology ; for so the Bible has left 
many a one. The reluctance to é this, would be no good rea- 
son for speculating in a way that is, after all, adapted to give no 
solid satisfaction or relief to the miad. Why is it not safer and 
more prudent to leave a matter unaccounted for, (specially if the 
sacred writers have so left it), than it is to speculate about it in a 
way that can never in the end give solid peace and satisfaction to 
an inquirer ? Has Paul said that Adam’s sin was imputed to his 
posterity ? Certainly he has not. ‘Then surely either he did 
not believe in this principle, or rather in this mode of accounting 
for the sinful state of mankind, or else he did not think it im- 
portant enough to claim bis particular attention. One of these 
conclusions inevitably follow, if we allow that he has not affirm- 
ed the doctrine of i imputation. 

Doubtless it may be here said again, that ‘ what Paul teaches, 
implies the truth of the doctrine in question.’ But to this I 
have already replied. What Paul says, implies, in my view at 
least, something very different from Turretin’s view of i imputa- 
tion. It implies that men become veritable sinners in conse- 
quence of what Adam has done, i.e. it implies that this is a real 
cause, or at least one real cause or occasion or ground of their 
becoming actual sinners. No more than this, it would seem 
evident, can be implied ; ; for if we say, that Paul means to as- 
sert here that Adam’s sin is an exclusive ground of all ours, then 
we offend against the laws of exegesis, against analogy, and 
against the nature of the case. No man can safely reason in 
such a way from a particular assertion in Scripture about causa- 
tion; as we have already seen in the preceding discussion. 
The whole case must be brought into view, with all its attendaut 
circumstances ; and then only can we tell how far causation is 
asserted. And as to analogy ; did not Adam sin, when neither 
imputed sin nor inherent sinfulness belonged to him 3 ? And may 
there not then be grounds of sin, which depend not on imputation? 
And lastly, the nature of the case must of itself cast great light 
upon the whole matter. How can one man make another a sin- 
ner, through his offences? He may do so by a bad example 
and stimulating his passions ; he may do so by causing the other 
to be placed in disadvantageous circumstances, and giving him 
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false and erroneous views of duty ; and when he is a parent, he 
may, under such a constitution of the human race as has exist- 
ed from the beginning, degrade his own nature by sin, and then 
propagate this degraded condition to his children, which will be 
an occasion of their becoming sinners like himself. In no other 
way that we can conceive off can one man make another a sin- 
ner. If he becomes a sinner merely by imputation, then it is 
he who imputes that makes the man a sinner. Who then, ac- 
cording to the scheme of imputation, is it that imputes sin to 
Adam’s posterity ? 

Paul speaks, as I must believe, of something actually done 
to his posterity by Adam, not of his bringing on them a suppos- 
ititious reckoning of his own sin, and then of this as the conse- 
quent and real source of all the evils to which they are subject- 
ed. It needs ‘ confirmation strong as proof from holy writ,’ to 
warrant us in believing this. 

Where, I ask once more, is analogy in the rest of Scripture 
Where is it in the account of the fall? Not even a word is said 
there of the evil brought by Adam on his posterity. Where is 
it in the rest of the Old Testament? No where. Where is it 
in the Saviour’s preaching? No where. Where is it in the 
writings of John, Peter, James, Jude? No where. Where in 
Paul himself, except in two passages, one of which (1 Cor. 15: 
22) has hardly a spiritual and moral reference? No one can 
shew it to me. How then can any one now make up bis mind, 
after all the discussion that has taken place in relation to this 
subject, to deduce a mode of representation (at the most it is 
surely no more), by mere inference of his own, from something 
Paul has said in Rom. 5: 12—19, and then insist that I shall 
receive this as an article essential to salvation or to sound doc- 
trine? ‘This question is one that will surely be raised before a 
higher tribunal than mine, or that of any ecclesiastical court on 
earth ; and it becomes a serious one indeed, when viewed in 
such a light. 

‘ But how are we, then, to account for Adam’s sin as injur- 
ing all his posterity ?” 

Just as Paul did, I answer. Had he not understanding 
enough of the difficulties in the case, to know that they would 
give rise to many and many a speculation? Surely he had. 
Yet he has no more undertaken to foreclose speculation here, 
than he has undertaken, in the 8th and 9th chapters of his epis- 
tle to the Romans, there to foreclose speculation on the divine 
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foreknowledge and decrees. Enough that he expected hum- 
ble Christians to follow his example, to stop where he did, and 
to refrain from speculating where he did. And here I might 
rest the whole case, without another word on this part of the 
subject. 

[ do not think it unsuitable or unscriptural, however, to say, 
that God hates sin; that his punishment of it is awful, and that 
it is designed to be so; that the offence of Adam, sinning as he 
did when he was, before this, perfectly pure ol holy, was an 
enormous one ; that the consequences of sin must, for the great 
purposes of moral government, in some conspicuous way be 
made known to rational and moral beings, and the dreadful evil 
of it—its amazingly malignant nature—fully held up to view. 

Look then, I may further say, at the consequences of Adam’s 
sin. Here is a display of the fruits of sin at which heaven, 
earth, and hell, ought to shudder. Here they may see a world 
brought to ruin by one act. Here they may learn, that the 
dreadful consequences of sin are such, that they involve the in- 
juring of the innocent along with the guilty. When this is once 
known in the universe, subsequent sin becomes the more justly 
punishable with the penalty which the Bible threatens. Adam’s 
sin, with its consequences, is the most tremendous sermon ever 
preached to intelligent creatures. 

The mind which i is agitated on this subject may, methinks, 
find some calming influence in these and the like views. Add 
to all this, the glorious and blessed prospect which Paul has 
opened upon us in his context; Where sin abounded, Grace 
DID MUCH MORE ABOUND! In a better condition are we truly 
now, as to our final salvation, even with all our present guilt 
and danger and corruption, than we should be under a pure 
law- -dispensation like that of Adam at first, even if we had his 
primitive character. One sin, in that state, brought on woe 
remediless and endless in itself. Now—Gop may BE Just, 
AND YET THE JUSTIFIER OF HIM THAT BELIEVETH IN JESUS. 
THERE IS FORGIVENESS WITH HIM THAT HE MAY BE FEARED. 


§ 5. Reflections on the preceding discussion. 


2 


| cannot dismiss the subject under consideration, without mak- 
ing some reflections upon it. These I would seriously address 
to the understanding and judgment of all evangelical Christians 
in our country at the present time. 
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(1) My first remark is, that the doctrine of imputed sin and 
imputed righteousness, in the sense in which ‘Turretin and those 
who agree with him maintain it, appears plainly to be no where 
expressly taught in the Scriptures. The evidence above exhil) 
ited of all cases in which 335 in the Old Testament and o07/- 
fouag and éddoyem in the New are employed, stand as the vouchi- 
ers for this assertion. If there be any examples as to the mean- 
ing in question, where there is any room at all for doubt, they 
are found in the case of éddoyéw in Philemon v. 18 and in 
Rom. 5: 13. But I trust the reader will be satisfied with what 
has been already said, in respect to those examples. 

(2) We have seen, if the examination has been fairly con- 
ducted, that other leading texts, from which the doctrine of the 
imputation of the righteousness or sin of one to another has 
been and is most usually drawn, do not in fact teach such a 
doctrine. ‘That they do teach the atoning, vicarious, satisfac- 
tory sufferings or sacrifice of Christ for sinners ; that they plain- 
ly inculcate the doctrine, that justification and acceptance with 
God is wholly gratuitous, altogether on account of what Christ has 
done and suffered and without any merit or good desert on the 
part of the sinner—that they plainly and verily teach ail this, 
seems to me as certain as that we have any Bible. ‘That 
this, moreover, is what I suppose many who believe in and 
maintain the doctrine of imputation,-substantially aim at and 
embrace ; and that to their own minds they give this doctrine 
such an explanation as that just stated, is what | fully and cheer- 
fully concede and believe. If, moreover, because Christ is the 
Lord our righteousness, and because he is made unto us right- 
eousness, and the like, we are to make the deduction that his 
righteousness is imputed to us,—if, I say, all this is legitimately 
and duly done and is consistent with the well established prin- 
ciples of interpretation, then must we feel compelled to conclude, 
that Christ, whom Paul asserts in the same manner and with 
the same breath and language to be made our wisdom and sanc- 
tification and redemption, is become all these to us by imputa- 
tion. But the incongruity, not to say the absurdity, of such an 
interpretation in respect to these last named predicates, utier- 
ly precludes all idea of such an exegesis. By what law, then, 
of rational hermeneutics can we extend such an interpretation 
to Christ’s righteousness ? 

Here therefore is a simple principle, which extends itself ob- 
viously to all declarations of the like nature; and this, whether 
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they have respect to sin or righteousness. Employing this prin- 
ciple as our key to unlock these expressions, how can we draw 
from them the doctrine of imputation in the sense of Turretin ? 

But my design is only to recapitulate in the most summary 
manner ; not to repeat. 

(3) If the above positions are correct, then, whatever may 
be true or otherwise respecting the doctrine of imputation (in 
the sense under investigation), it is clear that the sacred wri- 
ters have not regarded or taught it as essential to the doctrine 
or to the declaration of the gospel. How is it possible, in speak- 
ing so often as they do of Christ’s sacrifice for us, and of his 
being the ground, or formal cause as logicians say, of our justi- 
fication, by what he has done and suffered, that they should 
never in any one instance have said that our sins are imputed 
to him, nor that his righteousness is imputed to us? The ques- 
tion is not, (as I have often said and now say again in order to 
preclude all possibility of mistake as to my meaning), whether 
that is true whichis held by the moderate advocates of the so- 
called imputation, who choose, for ecclesiastical reasons and out 
of deference to many pious and highly respectable writers and 
also to some creeds or formularies of doctrine, to retain the 
words impute and imputation when speaking of the subjec ts be- 
fore us. My full belief is, that what such men aim at is true 
and scriptural. ‘The real question therefore is, ‘ whether we 
are obliged to do that which the sacred writers have not done, 

>. call these things by the s pecific names just mentioned, and 
adopt this mode of inculcating the great doctrines of atonement, 
justification, and depravity.” . It is a fair, proper, Christian 
question to all who maintain that we should adopt it: ‘ Why 
did not the inspired writers deem it necessary? They were 
competent judges, not of doctrine merely, but ‘of the right and 
proper and successful manner of inculcating it. Who can shew 
us that they were not? And if they were, who can shew us 
that we are not within the bounds of propriety, safety, and or- 
thodoxy, while we walk in their steps? But, 

(4) We may now, if we have advanced thus far on safe 
ground, venture a step further and say, that there is serious 
room to doubt, whether any portion of C hristians can be au- 
thorized to adopt particular modes of explaining a doctrine 
which the sacred writers have never seen fit to adopt, and to 
insist that other Christians should either adopt them, or be no 
longer regarded as Christians. 

Vou. VII. No. 22. 41 
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I do not see how any real Protestant can consisently adopt such 
a sentiment and practise upon it. It is consistent for a Romisl; 
Christian, who holds the Pope as the representative of the 
churches universal to be the authorized expounder of all relig- 
ious doctrine, to receive as imposed by him, rites and forms and 
modes of belief or instruction or doctrinal expression, which the 
Bible no where reveals. It is consistent for such a Christian 
not to know or concern himself, whether the Bible inculcates 
these forms and modes or not. But not so with any class of 
Protestants; above all, not with those whose very Creed or 
Symbol declares, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament are the word of God, and are THE SUFFICIENT AND 
ONLY KULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. If they are the suffi- 
cient rule, then why should we inculcate the absolute necessity 
of new terminology and modes of teaching Christian doctrine ? 
Why should we do any thing to help out the sacred writers in 
this respect, as if they had done their task in a very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory way, and in one not well adapted to instruct 
us? If the Scriptures, again, are the on/y rule of faith and 
practice, why should we make rules of faith which they have 
not made, and insist on that which they have omitted to 
teach? No Protestant can answer these questions to his con- 
science and his God, who invents new doctrine, or a new mode 
of teaching any doctrine, or inculeates a new mode of philoso- 
phizing in order to defend atrue doctrine or account for it, and 
then says to others: ‘ You shall adopt my mode of thinking, 
expressing myself, and teaching ; you shall adopt it at the per- 
il of your Christian character.’ It is really out of all question 
about assuming and maintaining such a position as this, consis- 
tently with the spirit of the gospel, the deference due to the 
Scriptures, and the kindness due to the brethren—call thein 
weak brethren if you please—who are bound only to the great 
Head of the Church, to receive what he has taught ; and this 
too, with the manner in which he has taught it. 

Be it that the times require systematic theology and technical 
expression. I am one of the last men that will object to either 
of these as matters of science, or as it concerns the lecture-room 
of theology. But to think of making what we have adopted 
as convenient ou scientitical and didactical ground merely, an 
essential test of Christian faith, or essential evidence of being 
rectus in ecclesida—why it is not for one moment to be admitted. 
“Call no man Master on earth,” thunders in my ears, the 
moment I come to place the subject in this light. 
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My honest belief is, that Turretin’s scheme of imputation 
teaches something not only over and above what the Bible 
teaches, but something actually alien from it. Still, I re- 
spect his motives. I think I can see, without the least difficul- 
ty, where his mind was distressed, and how he sought relief by 
the /egal fiction of imputation. His object no doubt was, to 
vindicate the justice of God in his present dealings with our apos- 
tate race. Consequently I ought to honour his motives. I do ; 
and I highly revere his character. But I do not believe in the 
success or the sufficiency of the expedient which he has adopted. 
It is nothing more, when examined to the bottom, than the sub- 
stitution of names, in order to account for things. Men are 
born with depraved dispositions. Why? ‘ Because,’ as he tells 
us, ‘Adam’s sin is tmputed to them.’ Imputed to them, we 
may well reply, how imputed to them? ‘It is counted as 
being theirs’ he answers. But is it actually their’s? we ask 
again. ‘No,’ he replies,‘ it is not; if it were, then there 
would be no imputation in the matter.” Then how can 
God declare that to be theirs, which is not? we further in- 
quire. ‘He does not,’ is the answer, ‘ he inflicts punishment 
on them as though it were theirs.’ But the infliction of pun- 
ishment is the most weighty and awful declaration, we reply, 
that can be made against sin; and how can a God of strict 
and eternal justice, (since you appeal to simple /egal proceed- 
ing), punish supposititvous or putative sin with real and verita- 
ble and eternal damnation ? 

Now what advance do we make by all this, in solving the 
great nodus—human hereditary depravity? Not one step. We 
have got a new name, one not invented or employed by the 
apostle in relation to this subject ; but we have not obtained an 
iach of vantage ground in the matter of real explanation. 

I appeal now to the good sense and candour of every intelli- 
gent man in the church, whether this be not a correct statement 
of the matter. And if so, then how are we to vindicate the in- 
sisting on these new words (new in such a connection), as es- 
sential to our Christian belief, or the adoption of them as essen- 
tial to our Christian character? It cannot be done, as it seems 
to me, consistently with the laws of Christian charity and for- 
bearance, nor with the true grounds of the Protestant religion. 
The great Head of the Church has not commissioned any class 
. his followers to make extra-judicial terms of acceptance for 
um. 
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If Turretin, or those who agree in his views, can better solve, 
to the satisfaction of their own minds, the great problem of he- 
reditary depravity by the fiction of imputation, then I would 
not stand in their way. Yet to my own mind, (I am compelled 
to say it), this is pouring darkness over the ground, instead of 
shedding light upon it. But still, although it may be my duty 
to endeavour to convince them that it is so, it is not my duty to 
denounce and disown them as Christians. If they choose to 
strew chaff over the measure that is filled with pure grain, ({ do 
not say this to give offence, but to jlustrate my meaning), and 
then to say that this is a necessary tempering of the quality of 
the grain ; I would not forbid them, even if I could, from mix- 
ing in this chaff with their wheat, in case they will not hold it to 
be wheat without thus mixing it. But why should I be obliged 
to follow them in this? And why must I be hereticated, because 
I stop where the apostle stops, and content myself with his modes 
and formulas of teaching, instead of inventing and urging new 
ones ? 

‘ But would you advocate such a principle in all cases?’ | 
shall be asked with deep emotion, and perhaps with offended 
feeling. ‘ Would you forbid all scientific and technical expres- 
sions in theology, and dispense with all consent to them on the 
part of Christians, specially of Christian ministers? Are we to 
speak no longer of the Trinity, or of persons in the Godhead ; 
and no longer to insist that Christians shall profess these doc- 
trines? Are we to dispense with all creeds and all merely hu- 
man modes of expression, and to confine ourselves to demand- 
ing that the disciples of Jesus shall merely profess their belie! 
in all the declarations of the Scriptures ? 

These questions are not improper nor untimely. ‘To discuss 
the matters which they suggest at length, and give all my rea- 
sons for my answer to them, is impossible on the present oc- 
casion. ‘The most summary answer | can give, is all that the 
occasion permits. 

I avow then, very fully and distinctly, my deep conviction, 
that no church or ecclesiastical body of men has a right to de- 
mand of any disciple that he should profess his belief in the 
words Trinity, or persons in respect tothe Godhead. My sim- 
ple and fundamental reason for this, is, that while the sacred 
writers have, in my view, most clearly taught the doctrine o! 
the Trinity and of a distinction in the Godhead which we name 
persons, yet they have in no case employed either of these words 
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for the purpose of teaching the doctrine. If now they had 
deemed them essential to Christianity, or to the mode of repre- 
senting it, they certainly would not heve omitted them. But 
the word Trinity arose, as we have reason to believe, in the 
times of Tertullian; and person (ngdomzor), as applied to the 
Godhead, still later. ‘These words, therefore, which grew out 
of dispute in the church, and arose on the ground of theologi- 
cal brevity and convenience, we have no right, we can have 
none, to force upon any Christian as: essential to his creed. 
The doctrines they «re designed to express, | must believe to 
be fundamental ; but the terminology—that i is the work of man, 
the offspring of scientific effort, or of dispute against heretics ; 
we cannot enforce these as a part of a Christian creed. 

While I say this, | am no advocate for dropping the theologi- 
cal and scholastic use of the words in question ; nor should I 
object to them for myself, in any creed that I might be invited 
to profess. But if a humble disciple of Jesus credibly profess- 
ed verily to believe in the true and essential divinity of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, I could not urge him in any degree with 
the necessity or importance of admitting and professing the phra- 
seology of Trinity and persons in the Godhead, in case I should 
find him scrupulous in regard to this matter. 

So should I think and decide about imputation. 1 must make 
this difference however, that in case of employing the words 
Trinity and persons in the Godhead, I suppose a real and es- 
sential doctrine of the Scriptures to be inculcated or expressed ; 
whereas in employing the words tmpute and imputation in the 
manner of Turretin, there are two difficulties ; the first, that 
such a usus oguendi not only has no example in the Scriptures, 
but has the ex tample of the Scripture against it, the Scripture 
speaking merely of a man’s own sin or righteousness being im- 
puted to himself ; the second, that, at the least, something which 
1s supererogatory , something not taught by the word of God as to 
the matter of the thing itself, is inculeated by such a use of tm- 
pute and imputation. 1 would not object to the orthodoxy of 
a man, merely because he employed these words; for, as I 
have often had occasion already to say, many employ them in 
a sense that is altogether consistent with the Scripture, so far as 
the real sentiment is concerned. Even in cases like that of 
Turretin, I would not make the use of the words under exami- 
nation, to be a reason why I could not receive with brotherly 
confidence the man who should employ them. Can I doubt of 
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Turretin’s piety ? 1 donot—I cannot. As little should I doul) 
respecting that of many others who adopt his views. But | 
should always say, I must so say while my views are such as | 
have expressed, that the doctrine of imputation in this sense 
surely adds nothing to the piety or the orthodoxy of him who 
holds it. It is extra-scriptural, and therefore must rather de- 
tract from, than add to, a man’s piety. 

As to creeds, 1 have a few words to say, rather to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding or misinterpretation of my views 
and feelings, than because the matter belongs to the present 
topic. 

I am no opposer or enemy of creeds, when used in a mod- 
ified, sober, and truly Protestant way. The right to demand of 
any man belief in a creed as in atself a real standard of Chris- 
tian doctrine, is tantamount to a claim to deliver a new revela- 
tion. A right to insist on belief in what is mere manner of 
teaching a doctrine, and which is not adopted by the sacred 
writers—is out of all question. It is a case impossible to be 
supposed, unless the whole length and breadth of Protestant 
principles be abandoned. The right to make a creed which 
shall be a bond of union among Christians, extend to all the 
supposed or believed minutiae of doctrine and practice, is not 
only questionable, but clearly no right at all. It offends against 
weak brethren; it prepares the way to receive them ‘ unto 
doubtful disputation ;” contrary to the will of the apostle. It 
assumes that there can be no difference between minutiae 
and essential doctrine. It assumes what never can be shewn 
nor ever believed, viz., that the structure of all minds is so near- 
ly alike, that consentaneous views are attainable even in the 
smallest things pertaining to religion ; and this, not in respect to 
truth or doctrine itself merely, but in respect to the modes of 
teaching or the terminology to be employed. 

What is made imperious in a creed, should never extend 
beyond the fundamentals or essentials of Christian doctrine. 
Even here, the manner of expression, unless it be purely scrip- 
tural, should not be deemed essential. Things, not mere 
words, belong to the essence of a Christiancreed. All beyond 
essential things should be left discretionary. It is right that 
any church or churches should agree, if they please, in express- 
ing, beyond these, their own views of particular and subordi- 
nate doctrines. But let them not make unity of views in these, 
essential to Christian fellowship. 
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Thus defined and limited, I do not see that creeds can be 
objected to on solid ground. But beyond such ground, they 
seem to me substantially to invade the province of the great 
Head of the Church, and to dictate where no uninspired man 
can be supposed competent to dictate, consistently with the su- 
weme authority of the Bible. 

Above all do those act inconsistently, who adopt a creed 
which explicitly avows that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are the surricient and onty rule of faith and 
practice, and yet demand, as a condition of Christian fellowship, 
a belief in some merely human doctrine or mode of expression. 
The creed, in such a case, is at war with itself. In one part it 
avers, that the Scriptures are the sufficient and only rule ; and 
yet in another it insists on a rule or principle not to be found in 
the Scriptures, or on a manner of expressing or teaching some 
doctrine which the sacred writers have not employed. One or 
the other of these parts of such a creed must therefore be given 
up. And in such a case, is it possible for a Protestant to doubt 
which should be abandoned ? I would hope not. 

Such are my views of creeds. Let a biblical use of them 
be made; let them be confined to fundamental doctrines ; let 
mere manner of expression that is simply theological or techni- 
cal, be not insisted on or made essential; let things and not 
words be the object ; and with all my heart I agree to a creed. 
Beyond this, let all men beware how they entangle themselves. 
How can they, above all, bind themselves in the adoption of 
the sentiment, that the Scriptures are the sufficient and only 
rule of faith and practice, and yet profess to adopt a creed 
which inculeates what is extra-scripiural, or substitutes mere 
manner of expression for matter of doctrine? Above all, let 
Protestants beware how they speak of any other standard than 
that of God’s holy word. Can it be believed, that in the se- 
cond quarter of the 19th century, so near (as we would hope) 
to the millennial day, that any other standard is to be erected, 
or any thing even called by such a name, except God’s holy 
and blessed word? If indeed we can make any creed, drawn 
up by uninspired men, properly our standard, then how shall 
we fairly meet the argument of him who says, that his standard 
is the decrees of the Vatican? It is impossible. 

If these views are scriptural, then is it consistent or proper 
for Christians to oblige themselves to be bound by any creed, 
which exceeds the measure of the Bible, or makes modes of 
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phraseology or expression to be essential? A serious question 
which deserves to be well and most seriously weighed by all who 
love the peace of the church, and to avoid all unnecessary oc- 
casions of disagreement and strife. Christians of the two first 
centuries were notoriously peaceable and fraternal. Had they 
less of the spirit of the gospel than Christians now have? Ec- 
clesiastical history has long since answered this question. Yet 
what was their creed, besides the Scriptures? Shall we be 
told of the Apostle’s Crecd ? We need not be; for we must 
look to the latter part of the third or to the fourth century for 
this production. Not that the sentiments of this, in the main, 
were not then received, but that the form was not imposed. 
Where was the Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, the Sym- 
bol adopted at the council of Constantinople, in the two first 
centuries? Yet, as civilians say, in posse, but not in esse. Sil! 
the churches lived and flourished, and had but little dispute ;— 
little indeed compared with later ages. 

Then, where is the end of all this matter, provided mere 
modes of explaining doctrine, or philosophizing about doctrine, 
may enter into creeds, and be insisted on as essential? Ther 
is—there can be—absolutely no end. ‘The modes of expres- 
sion and explanation differed as we have seen, among the 
very apostles themselves. Can we hope for more agreement 
now? The hope is vain; and every thing built on such a basis, 
must in time crumble to the dust. 

If any number of Christians choose, after all, to impose on 
themselves a creed that is minute and circumstantial; one 
which insists on particular phraseology, as well as facts and 
doctrines ; 1 would not call in question the right they have to 
agree among themselves to all this. But how can we vindi- 
cate their right to impose it upon others? 

These remarks are not made with any party design. | 
disclaim such an intention. If 1 know my own heart, they 
are made with deep felt conviction of their truth and im- 
portance ; and especially of their importance at the present 
time, when the churches of our country are so deeply agitated 
about modes of expression and adherence to creeds, as to 
threaten their peace and prosperity. I see men enlisted on 
both sides of the controversy, for whom I have the most sincere 
respect, and whom I could never knowingly treat in any other 
way than with deference, even when I felt that I could by no 
means agree with some of the opinions which they might ad- 
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vance. And if my views are unsound or unscriptural, or not 
brotherly, let them be fully exposed—only in the spiritof broth- 
erly love. IL ask for no indulgence but this. Let truth come 
forth in all her simplicity and majesty, whether in her course 
she tramples me down or not. If 1 am in the wrong in the 
pacific sentiments that I have advocated, I can truly say that I 
hope and desire to be set right. 

To sum up the whole in a word; I cannot conceive how it 
can be shewn, that modes of explanation belong essentially to 
facts or doctrines themselves. I can easily believe, that one 
mode may be entitled to a preference over another. But I do 
not perceive, that John did not as fully believe the doctrine of 
regeneration as Paul, or Paul as John ; and yet neither of them 
speaks of the subject in the same way, nor employs the same 
mode of statement or illustration. In addition to all that I have 
said in order to illustrate this essential part of my subject, J 
would beg leave to add one more case, taken from the depart- 
ment of natural philosophy, indeed, but not the less striking be- 
cause of this, nor the less apposite to illustrate the principle 
which I am advocating. 

The commonly received mode of explaining the theory of 
light has been, that it is radiated by the sun. So Newton be- 
lieved ; so La Place ; and so the great mass of scientific men. 
Yet Des Cartes suggested another method of explaining the 
whole matter, viz., that light is a substance diffused through all 
space, and is acted upon so as to develope itself by the pres- 
ence of the sua above the horizon. This theory was at first 
scoffed at ; but it has been gaining ground, until it now bids fair 
to become the received one, and soon to be general if not uni- 
versal, 

Suppose now that an advocate for the Newtonian explana- 
tion should refuse to admit that there is light at mid-day, unless 
it should also be admitted that the light is radiated from the 
sun; what should we say to him? Or suppose a Cartesian 
should declare, that if the light is to be considered as radiating 
from the sun, it were just as well not to admit the existence of 
day at all; what should be said to him ? 

Cannot these two parties, however, pursue their speculations, 
ad infinitum if you please, and yet the existence of light be ami- 
cably and fully admitted by both? Surely—surely they can. 
Neither of them has denied, or dare deny, that light is-~that 
the day exists ; neither will do so. 

Vor. VII. No. 22. 42 
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Then why cannot the advocates of imputation, and those 
who «decline to employ this terminology in the matter of justifi- 
cation or hereditary depravity, agree in all the substantial facts 
that I have stated above—yea, be fully and ex animo agreed in 
them—and yet each have his preference as to the mode of ex- 
plaining these doctrines to his own mind? Shall we make men 
offenders for a mere word, either adopted or omitted, when the 
thing aimed at is admitted? Reason, conscience, the peace of 
the church, accountability to our final Judge for the manner in 
which we treat our Christian brethren, God’s holy word, the 
Great Head of the Church, forbid it ! 


ARTICLE IL 
Review or Proressor Urnwam’s Treatise on THE Wi. 


A Philosophical and Practical Treatise onthe Will. By Thomas 
C. Upham, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bow- 
doin College. Portland: William Hyde, pp. 400. 


[By particular request we deviate from our usual practice, 
and withhold the name of the writer of the following Review ; 
—simply saying that he is a professor in one of our principal 
colleges. e may as well in this place reiterate a remark, 
which we have more than once made, that we do not consider 
ourselves, or the publication, responsible for every sentiment 
which different writers may advance. The general spirit of 
an article may be excellent, and its ability undoubted, while it 
may contain detached observations of a doubtful or of errone- 
ous tendency. The exercise of a candid discrimination ought 
to be considered as the privilege and duty of every reader and 
of every educated man. A portion of our readers may not 
accord with some things in the following article, particularly in 
the preliminary remarks. ‘They may think that certain authors to 
whom reference is made are very exact and philosophical in 
the use of language, and they are conscious of having derived 
great benefit from their writings. In the mean time we may 
be permitted to say that we shall devote the pages of this pub- 
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lication mainly, as heretofore, to subjects of a Bisuican char- 
acter, or to essays and criticisms of permanent value, designed 
to illustrate and explain the Holy Scriptures.—Epzrror. ] 


So far as we know, this Treatise by Professor Upham is the 
first professedly systematic and thorough work on the Will 
which has ever appeared in any language. If such be the fact, 
it may seem to us surprising, when we consider the importance 
of the subject, and the many interesting questions which have 
long been connected with it ; but our surprise will be diminish- 
ed when we consider its relation to other parts of the human 
mind, and the fact that, from the character of that relation, an 
examination of those parts comes first in the order of nature ; 
in other words, that a philosophy of the will presupposes an 
advanced state of other branches of mental science: for be- 
fore we can satisfactorily settle those great questions which de- 
pend on the views to be taken of the will, we must study its con- 
nexion with the intellect and the sensibilities, and, before we 
are prepared to study this connexion, we must have examined 
the intellect and sensibilities themselves. When this bas been 
done, and not till then, we have all the elements necessary for 
a systematic and philosophical view of the will. This subject 
is the last in the order of inquiry, and perhaps the most difficult to 
be elucidated and the most important in its practical application, 
of all the subjects of mental science. Its practical importance 
is no new discovery. In some of its specific relations it has 
long been thought and written upon, particularly in its theo- 
lagical bearings, in its connexion with moral accountableness, 
and with the question of liberty and necessity—a question which 
has been agitated from the first ages of human philosophy if not 
of human thought. On this question, opinions, apparently the 
most diverse and contradictory, have been defended with all 
the zeal and energy of strong conviction, with all the skill, 
acumen and research of the most philosophical intellect, and 
sometimes with all the dogmatisin and denunciation of bigotry 
and intolerance. 

The question naturally presents itself, whether these jarring 
opinions of minds which, in many cases, were confessedly far 
from being deficient in honesty and acuteness, may not have 
arisen, on the one hand, from a want of sufficiently compre- 
hensive views, and, on the other, from a disregard of the neces- 
sary boundaries of human knowledge. In each of these con- 
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flicting theories there is probably something of important truth ; 
and their error consists not so much in what they affirin as iy 
what they deny—not so much in their positiveness as in their 
exclusiveness. Each looks at only one side of the question, each 
views but one aspect of the subject, and sees that perhaps with 
perfect distinctness ; and then they quarrel because it does not 
present the same appearance to them all. Their opinions seem 
contradictory, chiefly for want of those limitations, and addi- 
tional phases which a more comprehensive view would have 
furnished. To seek for this comprehensive and systematic 
view, that shall embrace what of truth there is in those partial 
surveys, applying to each those modifications which shal! 
bring it into harmony with the rest, and divesting it of those er- 
rors or extravagances which an over-zealous fondness has at- 
tached to it, is the only way to aim at a satisfactory view on this 
subject—is the only way to come at the whole truth ; if indeed 
satisfaction and the whole truth in this matter are ever to be 
reached by the human mind. 

But if we imagine that we are about to untie this knot by 
enveloping it in darkness visible, and then denying its existence 
—that we are about to settle the points in dispute by pursuing 
them out into acknowledged mysticism—that we shall satisfac- 
torily decide the question of the Freedom of the Will by de- 
claring that its acts have no relation to space or time, and thus 
removing them beyond the limits of the human understanding ; 
we might as well make no attempt at all towards harmonizing 
the conflicting elements of contradictory opinion. This meth- 
od of philosophizing just conveys them all away into a land o! 
shadows and mysteries, quietly lays them down and leaves 
them to recover from their chaos as they can, 

We do not deny that there are mysteries in the nature 
and relations of man; on the contrary, we firmly believe the 
fact, nor can we conceive how a candid and thinking man can 
hesitate to admit it. Omnia exeunt in mysteria, says the 
schoolman ; and we fully subscribe to the proposition. ‘Ihe 
undeniable mysteries, on which we stand and by which we are 
surrounded, ought to rebuke the pride of those who pretend to 
understand the whole of things, who refuse to believe whatever 
they cannot see and feel, and who are conscious of an internal 
movement towards a sneer whenever the word “ mysterious” 
is addressed to their ear or meets their eye. But, after all, 
though every thing runs out into a mystery, we need not atten)! 
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to follow it afier it is out there. If we will make the attempt, 
our adventure may terminate somewhat like that of the man who 
followed a will-with-a-wisp in its wild and bewitching move- 
ments, until he found himself disagreeably situated in a quag- 
mire. Besides, it should not be forgotten that a mystery is the 
jast of all things to explain a difficulty. It is itself the sum of 
all difficulties, essentially inexplicable : and the best it can do, 
is to set us at rest by satisfying us that further efforts are vain. 

There is a wide difference between the philosophy which 
traces its way from acknowledged principles, through phenom- 
ena and facts, through effects and causes, as far as it can; 
which, when it comes to the boundaries of knowledge, when it 
comes to mystery, candidly and humbly owns it, and tries to 
struggle no further; and that other philosophy, which begins 
its investigation, lays the foundation of its theory in mysticism, 
and then comes back and applies its supposed discoveries in 
worlds “‘ which no eye can see, no glass can reach,” in expla- 
nation of facts which fall under our observation in this world of 
practical realities ;—or rather, comes back and throws a veil of 
mystery over whatever may in part be distinctly seen, though 
it be impossible, with our limited faculties, to trace it to its deep- 
est foundations, its ultimate end or its absolute ground ;—which, 
because we cannot understand things in them, these last and re- 
motest relations, declares that we can understand them no more 
clearly in any other relation, and because there is mystery in part, 
mystifies the whole. ‘This last ought not to be called philoso- 
phy. Itis only the substitution of a mystic dream for universal 
skepticism. Where mystery begins, true philosophy ends. 

Stull another, and, perhaps some will think, the principal 
cause of the disputes and contentions of philosophers, is the im- 
perfection and the misuse or careless use of language. This has 
been complained of as long since at least, as the time of Locke, 
But a precise and consistent use of an existing language is quite 
a different thing from the coining of a before unheard of vocab- 
ulary—a vocabulary which must be translated into common 
language before it can be understood, and which, instead of se- 
curing precision, may itself be interpreted as many different 
ways as it finds different interpreters :—or, if, as some of its 
disciples aver, it be utterly impossible to render its enigmatical 
terms into any of the hitherto spoken languages of the earth, if 
it be a phenomenon sui generis in the Babel of human tongues ; 
we are altogether unable to conceive how it can be of any utili- 
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ty whatever. We are very far from wishing to discard reflec- 
tion ; on the contrary, we hold it absolutely essential to any 
proper understanding of mental philosophy ; without thinking, 
reading is but counting beads. But we do not see that the 
study of such a language can afford any more aid to reflection 
than the contemplation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. One 
sound or shape is as good as another. ‘* True,” it may be said, 
‘and this objection will lie against all artificial language, for 
there is no natural connexion between words and_ ideas.” 
That is admitted ; but there is, or ought to be, a conventional 
and intelligible connexion. If a man who understood no |an- 
guage but the English, should find a chapter of the Veda in 
Sanscrit, and, upon being told there was deep philosophy in it, 
should sit down and gaze on it, and reflect, until there should 
be revealed to his inner sense, unintelligible and unutterable mys- 
teries ; we could not imagine how that leaf with written char- 
acters helped him to his mysterious revelations any more than 
he might have been helped by the contemplation of the smooth 
side of a billet of wood. It will not serve to refer us, in reply, 
to the utility of the new chemical nomenclature for example, 
which is systematic, simple and easily translatable ; unless you 
propose that it should be used by taking its terms without any 
intelligible definitions and, in the laboratory, finding their signi- 
ficancy and application by mere chance experiment. 

We have hazarded the above remarks with a view to what 
we regard as the distinguishing excellencies, and to what we 
suppose some others may regard as the principal objections to 
the work of professor Upham. 

It is comprehensive. ‘Though it does not pretend to have 
exhausted the subject, or to have minutely scrutinized every 
nook and corner of the whole field of inquiry, it has taken a 
general and thorough survey of it, collecting the ‘‘ fragments of 
wisdom” dispersed among the conflicting theories which had 
been built upon partial views, developing and illustrating those 
relations of the parts among themselves which modify and har- 
monize them into one consistent whole. And this may be an 
objection to it in the minds of those who are tied to some partic- 
ular party view. 

It studiously avoids overstepping those bounduries which our 
Creator has set to the action of our finite minds. It does not 
profess to see all around and under the whole subject. It ac- 
knowledges mystery where it reaches it, and contents itsell 
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with endeavoring to define as clearly, as may be, the line of 
demarcation between what is known or may be known and 
what may not be known under the present limitations of the hu- 
man mind; which is, perhaps, one of the most useful employ- 
ments of mental philosophy. It does not try to grope its way 
out upon the great absolute ground,—that region of infinite 
darkness,—nor to dive into the unfathomable depths and unintel- 
ligible subtleties of mere metaphysical speculation. And this 
may be an objection to it with some, who are not contented 
with any philosophy of the mind that is intelligible, who will 
call this superficial, and say that it dodges, or conceals under 
unmeaning generalities, all the great questions connected with 
the subject; but it certainly will be no objection with him who 
looks for simple, practical truth. 

The process of its argument ts inductive. It does not go 
beyond the bounds of time and space and the human intellect, 
and, assuming certain mystic ideas as the source and foundation 
of all its reasoning, involve the whole subject in a dream of 
transcendentalism. And this too may be an objection to it with 
a certain class of thinkers. 

It has not invented or employed a new nomenclature, but has 
endeavored to make itself intelligible by the authorized use of 
our mother tongue. Indeed clearness, definiteness, intelligible- 
ness, seem to have been primary objects in the mind of its au- 
thor. 

It does not arm at novelty, or originality, and yet it is in no 
small degree, truly original. ‘To form a consistent system out 
of previously existing but dispersed and discordant materials, 
requires a comprehensive and discriminating mind; and if pro- 
fessor Upham had done no more than this, he would deserve 
the thanks of ali the lovers of mental science; but he has done 
more—he is not a mere system-maker. He found the will in 
many of its departments unexplored, or at least but imperfectly 
examined by those who had gone before him. He was obliged 
to fill these chasms. In many cases also he has taken original 
and independent views of what had already been examined ; 
thus bringing the different parts into harmony among themselves. 
The whole work bears the impress of a mind that has thought 
for itself, and has thought intensely, cautiously, deliberately. 
But such, to a slight examination, is the appearance of the book, 
that the author will not be likely to have all the credit he de- 
serves on the score of originality. He has shown in this work 
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the almost excessive modesty which characterizes whatever hie 
does. When he has formed and expressed his own opinion, 
and established it, as we should think, sufficiently by his own 
arguments; he seems to feel it not enough until he has forii- 
fied his position by whatever authorities an extensive read- 
ing could furnish him. Hence the frequent quotations from other 
writers with which the book is interspersed. His disposition 
seems to have been, as far as possible, to avoid the appearance 
of originality, and to give all possible credit to the opinions and 
reasoning of others. And here let us say that if professor Upham, 
who is evidently as well qualified as most men to be confident 
in his own opinions, is so ready and even desirous to strengt)i- 
en himself, wherever he can, by the authority of others, many 
of our young original thinkers may be taught a lesson of humil- 
ity and self-distrust, which it would be highly for their honor 
and interest to learn and practise. On this point we cannot 
forbear quoting a passage from professor Upham himself. “It 
may be objected that in inquiries of this nature we roust not 
rest solely nor chiefly on mere authority ; and that, in res- 
pect to the powers and action of the mind, the testimony of 
one man is as good as that of another. The feeling of inde- 
pendence, implied in this objection, is so common and so much 
approved at the present day, and is often so misjudged in its 
application, that it deserves some notice. ‘That the candid and 
considerate testimony of all men, in any matter where the ele- 
ments of human nature are concerned, is important, is very true. 
But that their testimony is, in all cases, of precisely equal val- 
ue, is an assertion evidently hasty and unfounded. It may be 
the case that the testimony of all men is equally good in respect 
to the more obvious facts; but when we come to those which 
are less so, and when we attempt to classify them and to trace 
the various relations existing among them, the testimony is the 
more valuable in proportion as it comes from men of greater 
ability and more thorough study of the mental operations.”* 
The whole paragraph and the illustrations that follow are wor- 
thy of attentive consideration. 

But nothing more distinctly and uniformly characterizes the 
work of professor Upham, than a spirit of candor and an hon- 


* See p. 31. The subsequent citations from the work under re- 
view we shall designate by appropriate marks without any further 
reference at the bottom of the page. 
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est and ardent love of truth. He felt himself committed and 
implicated with no party. Hence his mind acted freely ; and 
he felt too great a distrust in his own views to permit him to 
shut his eyes to whatever might oppose them, or to pervert 
facts for the purpose of sustaining them. But it is time we 
should proceed to some Analysis of the work. 

The whole Treatise is divided into four parts; considering in 
order the General Nature of the Will—its Laws—its Freedom 
—and its Power. 

The first chapter contains an introductory classification of 
the mental powers. It is evident that the will ought not to be 
considered as something solitary and acting without any depen- 
dance upon or connexion with the other mental susceptibilities. 
For, though an Analysis of the powers of the human mind is 
essential to all mental philosophy ; and the several powers must 
be considered in some respects distinct from each other: yet these 
distinctions are often artificial and more for the convenience of 
study,—as we can best learn one thing at a time,—than in ac- 
cordance with the actual fact and the economy of nature. To 
study the RELATION of these powers to each other, their mu- 
TUAL actions and COMBINED operations, is a more difficult 
and more useful part of the Philosophy of mind than the exam- 
ination of the peculiar nature and solitary action of the individ- 
ual faculties. ‘The Analysis is necessary, but it is little worth 
without the Synthesis. Perhaps in no case has the error of 
considering one of the mental faculties by itself,—as if it were 
perfectly independent of all the others,—led to greater difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies, than in the case of the will. Says 
professor Upham; ‘It must constantly strike the observer, 
who carefully contemplates the facts which the universe every- 
where exhibits, that no object which exists is wholly discon- 
nected from other objects. Accordingly in attempting to ex- 
amine the nature of the will, and in considering it in the vari- 
ous aspects in which it presents itself to our notice, it is obvious 
that we must not regard it as standing alone and apart from every 
thing else. It not only participates in the general nature of 
the mind, but has a close connexion and sympathy with all its 
various modes of action. “The general nature of the soul could 
not be altered, nor greatly affected in any way, without at the 
same time affecting the will. Nor could a single susceptibili- 
ty, even one of minor importance, be either struck out from 
the list of its powers, or greatly changed, without being attend- 
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ed with the same result.” Accordingly he proceeds to make 
a threefold classification of the mental states, into the intellec- 
tual, sentient and voluntary, on which as a fundamental division 
the whole Treatise is in a good degree based. “ This,” says 
he, ‘is a fundamental arrangement which, when properly and 
fully carried out and applied, includes the whole soul. ‘To the 
one or the other of these general heads, every thing involved 
in our mental existence may be referred. In fully exhausting, 
therefore, these topics, we may justly count upon having com- 
pleted the explanation of the mental constitution. When we 
have done this, nothing more remains to be said. The work 
is finished. ‘The depths of the mind have been entered ; the 
heights have been ascended ; the boundaries have been set up.” 
We do not recollect having seen this arrangement so formally 
and distinctly made, or so strongly insisted on elsewhere. It is 
one which, if true, is obviously worthy of the strictest attention. 
Under the intellect must be included, not only the understand- 
ing which some will call “ the faculty of judging according to 
sense,’ but also the speculative reason. ‘The conscience, or, in 
the language of the same school, *‘ the practical reason,” will be 
included under the sensibilities. Thus this arrangement may em- 
brace the whole mind; while it is evident that each member 
of the division is distinct and exclusive of the others. It seems 
very natural and simple ; and may be expressed in common, 
though not precise language by the terms thought, feeling, will. 
Our author derives evidence of the correctness of his arrange- 
ment from a reference to consciousness, to the terms of differ- 
ent languages, which throughout his work, he fairly considers 
as the indices of the general consciousness,—to the incidental 
remarks of various writers, and to the authority of some of the 
most distinguished metaphysicians. 

This classification settled; he announces and proves the 
great fact that a knowledge of the will implies a preliminary 
knowledge of the intellect and of the sensibilities. He pro- 
ceeds to develope and illustrate the connexion of these last with 
the will; and arrives at the important conclusion, that the un- 
derstanding is not in direct contact with the will, in opposition 
to the old theory that the will follows the last dictate of the 
understanding. There is still a connexion between the intellect 
and the will; but he adds, “although the connexion really ex- 
ists and is of very prominent importance, it is not a direct one. 
In other words, the understanding, whatever opinions may have 
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formerly prevailed on the subject, is, in no case, in direct con- 
tact with the will. When therefore we speak of the operation 
of the intellect on the will, we mean an indirect or circuitous 
operation ; that is to say, one that is carried on. through the 
medium of the sensibilities, under which term we include the 
various forms of emotion and desires together with the feelings 
of moral obligation. In the constitution of the human mind, 
every where so full of wisdom and mystery, the sensibilities, 
which are as different from the will as from the understanding, 
are located between the two. They form the connecting link 
which binds them together. Strike out the sensibilities, there- 
fore, and you necessarily excavate a gulf of separation between 
the intellect and the will, which is forever impassable. There 
is from that moment, no medium of communication, no bond of 
union, no reciprocal action.” Indeed it seems abundantly evi- 
dent that the process of action is from the intellect, through the 
sensibilities, up to the will. On this point Locke, who at first be- 
lieved that the greater good determines the will, changed his 
mind, and, in a subsequent edition of his Essay, candidly con- 
fessed that ‘* good, the greater good, though apprehended and 
acknowledged to be so, does not determine the will, until our 
desires raised proportionably to it, make us uneasy in the want 
of it.”* Professor Upham regards it as one argument in fa- 
vor of the position in question, that the powers of the will are 
often not proportioned to the powers of the intellect. ‘ Even 
among men in the more exalted stations, we sometimes find 
the combination of a restricted intellect with a fearfully impera- 
tive will. And if they are considered great men, it is not ne- 
cessary to contest the title, but it is evidently the ascendancy 
of the will, and that alone, which gives them their high merit in 
the eyes of the public.” 

Our author divides the sensibilities into the three subordinate 
classes of emotions, desires and feelings of obligation ; including 
under the term desires, the appetites, propensities and affections. 
This arrangement we regard as particularly happy and satisfac- 
tory. ‘The most important point in it is that which regards the 
feelings of obligation. ‘These feelings are evidently distinct and 
different from desires, and a little reflection will easily distin- 
guish them from emotions. If they are confounded with any 
of the emotions, it must be with those of approval and disap- 
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proval. ‘¢ But here the distinction is not an imperfect or obscure 
one. The emotions of approval and disapproval, with some 
trifling exceptions, more apparent than real, have reference en- 
tirely to the character of objects and actions, that are either past 
or present. The states of the mind, on the contrary, which in- 
volve obligation and duty have reference to the future ; to 
something which is either to be performed or the performance 
of which is to be avoided. They bind us entirely to what is 
to come.” By thus claiming a distinct consideration for the 
obligatory feelings, professor Upham has effectually guarded 
the foundations of human accountability in voluntary action : 
for he maintains that they, as well as the desires, are in direct 
contact with the will. ‘The process is from the intellect to the 
emotions, from the emotions to the desires and feelings of obii- 
gation, and from them to the will. “ Intellectual perceptions,” 
he remarks, “ lay the foundation of emotions, and if these last 
cannot reach and influence the higher and more authoritative 
power of the will, it is so ordered in the mental constitution, that 
they lay the foundation of other mental states which can. The 
classes of feelings of which the emotions may be regarded as 
the basis, appear to be two in number, viz., the desires, found- 
ed on the various emotions which give pleasure or pain, and the 
feelings of obligation, founded on the emotions of approval and 
disapproval.” Before quitting his introductory subject, profes- 
sor Upham makes a remark which is worthy to be attentively 
observed and more extensively applied. It refers to a reaction 
of the sensibilities on the intellect. The mutual action of the 
different powers of the mind, as we have already said, consti- 
tutes one of the most important views of mental philosophy ; 
and, if duly considered, might go far towards harmonizing those 
opinions and theories in regard to the mind which have been 
looked upon as irreconcilable. One man maintains that motive 
determines the will ; another, that will determines the motive. 
Considering the motive as internal, why may there not be a mu- 
tual or rather a combined and simultaneous action of will and 
motion ? which would leave it possible for both statements to 
be, in some sense, true. Why may there not be a mu/ual ac- 
tion between the will and the sensibilities, as well as between 
the sensibilities and the intellect? Says the judicious Hooker, 
** Appetite is the Will’s Solicitor, and the Will is Appetite’s 


controller.”* That there is a mutual action between the sen- 
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sibilities and the intellect professor Upham maintains in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘“‘ The sensibilities have not only an influence 
inward, that is to say, upon the will; but backward, upon the 
understanding. ‘The power of the heart over the intellect has 
been often noticed by theological writers; nor can it have es- 
caped the knowledge of any one, who has made the opinions 
and conduct of men a subject of careful observation. It is not 
unfrequently the case, that we anticipate, with a great degree 
of confidence, the decisions of a person on a purely speculative 
subject, from a knowledge of his desires, prejudices and pre- 
dominant passions.” 

When our author comes to treat directly of the will itself; he 
considers will as essential to a perfect structure of the mind, to 
control its various powers and preserve its balance and harmo- 
ny. ‘The will is the culminating point in man’s spiritual na- 
ture. It sits the witness and the arbitress over all the rest. It 
is essential alike to action and accountability, to freedom and 
order, to intelligence and virtue. Without this all else is noth- 
ing. It is in reference to this, that all other susceptibilities keep 
their station, and perform their functions. ‘They revolve around 
it as a Common centre attracted by its power and controlled by 
its ascendancy.” 

He then proceeds to what we regard as a fundamental point 
in the discussion—a definition of the term will. It seems to 
us that many of the disputes on this subject, so fruitful in dis- 
putes, have arisen from a misunderstanding, or a difference of 
understanding here. Exdwards’s definition is ; ‘‘ That by which 
the mind chooses any thing. ‘The faculty of the will is that fac- 
ulty or power or principle of the mind, by which it is capable of 
choosing ; an acti of the will is the same as an act of choosing 
or choice.* Now it is evident that such a definition reduces 
itself simply to this—The will is choice, or,an instrument of 
choosing. ‘This definition begs the whole question of freedom ; 
for if the will is a mere abstraction—choice ; freedom of self- 
determination, plainly cannot be attributed to it ; and if the will 
is a mere instrument, the case is the same without further argu- 
ment. ‘Throughout his Inquiry, Edwards confounds desire with 
will, thus making the bonds of necessity indissoluble. Hooker 
had said, ‘*no other desire is termed properly will but that 
where reason and understanding or the show of reason prescri- 
beth the thing desired.”+ This, though it retains verbally the 
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confusion of will with desire, limits will to rational beings ; 
which naturally introduces the definitions of Coleridge.‘ W’| 
is the supernatural in man, and the principle of our personali- 
ty.”* “If there be aught spiritual in man it must be the will.” 
“« Free-will is that which originates an act or state of being.” 
These statements would deny will to the lower animals—a view 
of the subject which we think will convince our readers that, 
whether the term will is capable of definition or not, it is not so 
simple as to be understood to mean the same thing by all per- 
sons. Bockshammer has defined it “ a self-determining energy 
of the mind.”§ This, like Edwards’s definition, but still more 
palpably, begs the question of liberty. Locke defines it thus— 
‘the power which the mind has to order the consideration of 
any idea, or to prefer the motion of any part of the body, and 
vice versa, in any particular instance.” || 

Cousin says, “ in willing, analysis discovers two terms, nainely, 
a special act of willing and the power of willing which is within 
us, and to which as a cause we refer the special act." — But it 
is time to have our author’s own definition. ‘‘ Varieties of ac- 
tion do not necessarily imply a want of unity in the principle 
from which they originate. ‘The mental principle is indivisible. 
In itself it is truly and essentially a unity, though multiplied, in 
a manner calculated to excite the greatest astonishment, in its 
modes of application. It is merely one of these modes in its 
application, or rather one of these modes of its exercise, which 
is indicated by the term will. Accordingly the term will is not 

meant to express any thing separate from the mind ; but merely 
embodies and expresses the fact of the mind’s operating in a 
particular way. And hence the will may, properly enough, be 
defined, the mental power or susceptibility by which we put forth 
volitions.” In another place he says somewhat incidentaily, 
‘* it is the will which, more than any thing else, is the counter- 
part or the synonyme perhaps, of the personal pronouns, of the 
I and the we, which are so conspicuously introduced as agents.” 
Here we submit to professor Upham, whether in endeavoring 
to make his definition clear and satisfactory to different minds, 
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he has not actually given several distinct definitions, or at least 
several distinct views of the will. If the will be regarded mere- 
ly as a mode of action, as embodying a fact, how can you at- 
tribute freedom, power, or any thing else to it? or how can it 
be essentially a mental power itself? The palpable confusion 
of fact with power is the fundamental error of Brown’s theory 
of cause and effect. If the will be called merely a power of 
the mind, the term power must be understood in a somewhat 
figurative sense—as a sort of personification ; otherwise we may 
return to Locke’s definition and Locke’s reasoning and ask how 
can power which is itself an attribute be said to have freedom, 
another attribute, and still worse to Aave power? The inci- 
dental statement last quoted seems to us to remove the difficul- 
ty. Willis the synonyme of I]. It stands for the man (or the 
mind, the conscious person) willing. When, then, I say “ my 
will is free,” ‘* my will has power ;” I mean to say, “‘ J am free, 
I have power in putting forth volitions.”’ These proposi- 
tions may be denied ; and then comes the question of liberty 
and necessity on its right ground. We have no objection to 
calling the will a mental power or susceptibility. We have no 
disposition to quibble—only we think it important that men 
should clearly understand what they are going to talk about— 
much more if they are going to dispute about it. The phrase 
“mental power’’ may be properly applied to the will, if we may 
properly speak of mental powers at all. It is perhaps as conve- 
nient a definition as can be given ; but it should be remembered 
that it is not a mere abstraction, but the representative—the expo- 
nent of the mind itself as acting in a particular way—in this case, 
as originating volitions. But when we say will is the power of 
originating volitions ; and then say that volitions are acts of the 
will; we see that one or the other of our definitions is no definition ; 
and accordingly professor Upham regards volition as indefinable. 
But certain circumstances may be stated under which it uniform- 
ly exists. It never exists without some object. It exists only 
in reference to what we believe to be in our power. It relates 
to our own action or to whatever else may be dependent on us 
whether immediately or remotely. This last is an important 
principle, and neglect of it has occasioned confusion in many 
minds. “ Volition is not necessarily limited to the present ac- 
tion. We may will to perform something of the simplest kind 
which will exact, in its execution, merely the present moment, 
or something of a more complicated nature, which will require 
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no inconsiderable time. Any series of actions, intellectual or 
bodily, capable of being performed by us, which the under- 
standing can embrace as one, and by means of any relations 
existing among them can consolidate into one, the will can re- 
solve upon as one. So that the action dependent on volition 
may be the mere movement of a foot or finger; or it may be 
the continuous labors of a day, a week, a year; or some long 
and perilous expedition by land or sea. It is just as proper to 
say that a man wills to take a voyage to England, as to say that 
he wills to put one foot before the other, in stepping from the 
door to the street.” Volitions may exist with various degrees 
of strength. The consideration of this proposition and of the 
objection which may be raised against it, will show the danger 
of going too far into abstraction in viewing the different states of 
the mind. “ We are aware,” says professor Upham, “ that it 
may be objected to this statement, that if we will to do a thing 
there can be nothing less than volition ; and that it is necessarily 
the same under all circumstances. And it is undoubtedly 
true, that we never will to do an action with any thing less than 
a volition; and that if there be any act of the will at all, it is one 
truly and fully so. That is to say, the act is in all cases the 
same, as far as its intrinsic nature is concerned. Yet we may 
confidently urge, there is no inconsistency in saying that it may 
exist with different degrees of force.” If we divest ourselves, 
for a moment, of the influence of mere words and abstractions, 
it would seem that our own consciousness would practically set- 
tle the question whether there may be different degrees of firm- 
ness in our determinations. 

Part I. concludes with establishing and illustrating the distinc- 
tion between desires and volitions. This topic we regard as 
one of primary importance, and we could wish to transcribe the 
whole chapter that treats of it; but we must content ourselves 
with little more than referring the reader to it. This distinc- 
tion is asserted by consciousness. ‘There is in volition some- 
thing of the character of a purpose, a determination, a resolve 
which does not exist in desire. Volition is always a specific 
act of the mind: desire may be and commonly is a state more 
or less permanent. We often find in ourselves various conflic- 
ting desires ; and we certainly will contrary to some of them, 
whether we ever will contrary to them all or not ; so that there 
may plainly be some desires which not only are not volitions, 
but are contrary to volitions. Still, it may be asked whether 
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volition is any thing different from the strongest desire? By re- 
newing our appeal to consciousness the negative of this question 
can be most satisfactorily established ; for consciousness teaches 
that the two differ in their very nature. But the most important 
question is yet unanswered, namely, whether volition is notalways 
coincident with the strongest desire? In proof of the negative, 
such examples as the following have been confidently urged. 
“ A man athirst has a strong desire to drink, but for some par- 
ticular reason, he determines not to gratify his desire.” A 
man for health, may take a nauseous draught for which he has 
no desire, but a great aversion. ‘ A man whom I cannot deny 
may oblige me to use persuasions to another, which, at the 
same time I am speaking, | may wish may not prevail with 
him.” Now we think, it cannot be shown in any of these cases, 
that the volition did not coincide with the strongest desire. A 
man’s desire to obtain some particular end inconsistent with his 
drinking at present, may be stronger than his desire to drink. 
His desire of health may be stronger than his desire to avoid the 
unpleasant taste, of a nauseous draught. His desire to oblige his 
friend may be stronger than his desire to avoid the risk that 
his arguments should prevail with the other man. And so in 
any case, which can be supposed, not involving a feeling of ob- 
ligation ; which last has already been shown to be distinct in its 
nature from desire and to have an immediate connexion with 
the will. ‘Taking the conscience into the account we are able 
to answer the question above proposed in the negative ; and 
confidently say that volition is not always coincident with the 
strongest desire. ‘This is one case in which professor Upham’s 
previous clear analysis and classification gives him a decided ad- 
vantage, in the argument, over his predecessors. The con- 
science, feelings of obligation, a sense of duty, are as closely 
connected with the action of the will as are the desires ; and it 
is this fact which more than any other lays the foundation for 
and constitutes our accountability. “The doctrine,” says pro- 
fessor Upham, “ which makes volition always and necessarily 
identical with the highest desire, tends to annihilate our moral 
nature. Ifwe are not erroneous in our construction of it, it 
places man, in a moral point of view, on the same footing with 
brute animals. We never condemn a brute, that yields to its 
desire, as guilty of a crime. And why not? because it has no 
conscience, no moral sense ; and of course there is no basis of its 
actions except its desires ; and therefore in acting in accordance 
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with its desires, it acts in conformity with its nature, and fulfils the 
destiny allotted it. But it is not so with man. He has within 
him not only desires but feelings of moral obligation ; and if ever 
in any assignable case, he wills and acts in accordance with those 
moral feelings and in opposition to his desires, then his volitions 
and desires are not the same.” 

We now come to the second part, which treats of the laws 
of the will. On this part of his subject, our author spends 
more time than on either of the others. Whether so large a 
portion of his work need to have been devoted to it or not; 
one thing seems to us perfectly clear—that he has established 
the point of the will’s subjection to law, by an accumulation 
and force of evidence which are perfectly irrefragable. We 
shall give but a brief synopsis of his argument. He first affirms 
the universality of law, a doctrine which has been maintained 
by the greatest philosophers—men of the most profound and 
comprehensive minds, of ancient and modern times. Every 
one will recollect the remarks of Cicero, Montesquieu and 
Hooker on this head. This doctrine seems to be implied in 
the belief of the Divine existence—in God as the Creator and 
Supporter—the natural and moral Governor of the universe. 
Still, here it must be remembered that the general term law 
may have a great variety of significations, and therefore the 
assertion of its universality, taken alone, does not amount to 
much. But our author next asserts the universal and necessa- 
ry belief in the law of causality. He divides causes into the 
Preparative and the Effective ; which he thus defines and dis- 
tinguishes—* Preparative causes (if for want of a better term 
we may be permitted to call them so) furnish merely the ground 
or occasion of what is to follow; while effective causes imply 
not only the ground or occasion of what follows, but the actual 
efficiency or power which brings it to pass.” Having made 
this distinction he asserts the universality of the law of causa- 
tion, and its applicability to the will in particular ; and with this 
distinction in view, few, we presume, would be disposed to de- 
deny that applicability. The distinction is a radical one, and 
ought to be carefully borne in mind in all arguments upon the 
laws or freedom of the will. But, we think, it may fairly be 
doubted whether the purposes of the distinction are not toa 
great degree frustrated, and confusion almost unavoidably in- 
troduced, by including, under one term cause, things so gener- 
ically diverse as an efficient and a condition—a causa causans 
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and a sine qua non. Would it not be better to speak of the 
will itself as the sole cause, the originating efficient of its own 
acts; and of motives, and whatever else out of the will is con- 
nected with its action, as conditions—uniform, universal, indis- 
pensable conditions, but not causes of volition? It would still be 
true that the will has its laws ; and a great deal of dispute, per- 
adventure, might be avoided. 

Professor Upham next refers to the law of uniformity. 
Men believe in the continued uniformity of events in the world 
of mind as well as of matter. Chance, or contingency, is mere- 
ly an expression of our ignorance. This argument, as applied 
to the will, is one of the most convincing of all in proof of its 
subjection to law, of its acting under conditions. He argues, in 
the fourth place, that the will is subject to law from the exist- 
ence of a moral government—from the supremacy or paramount 
authority and from the accountability and dependence implied 
in it; from the rationality essential to its subjects; from the 
employment of motives ; from the application of rewards and 
punishments ; from its disciplinary nature in the present life, and 
finally from the very existence of virtue and vice. In chapter 
5th he maintains the same position from the universal pre- 
science of Deity. ‘For since nothing which is foreknown is 
contingent, and since the volitions of men are obviously the sub- 
jects of foreknowledge, it follows that there must be some defi- 
nite laws or principles, by which the action of the voluntary 
power is regulated.” In chapter 6th he draws his proof from 
the foresight of men, which furnishes another very convincing 
practical argument. 

In chapter 7th, he founds his reasoning upon the sciences re- 
lating to human conduct, instancing Political Philosophy, Histo- 
ry, Political Economy, Municipal or Civic Law, Education, 
Oratory, Christian Ethics, etc. ; all of which, he argues, con- 
vincingly imply that the will is subject to law. Indeed, the 
proposition, in any sense in which the above cited arguments 
would be applicable in support of it, it seems to us, nobody in 
his senses could deny. But our author still continues, in chap. 
8th, to confirm his position by an appeal to consciousness ; by the 
fact that the will is not a subject but an attribute; by the na- 
ture of volition which implies an object and consequently a con- 
dition ; by the analogy of other parts of the mind, as belief, 
memory, etc., all of which have their laws ; by facts developed 
in history ; by instances of predominant passion, and by cases 
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of casual association. We presume that every body, who has 
been thinking on the subject, is, by this time, ready to admit, 
with all his heart, the gencral proposition that THE WILL Has 
irs Laws; but the inquiry still remains,—and it is the pith and 
marrow of the whole,—whiat are these laws? how do they ope- 
rate? ‘To this requisition, in its full extent, our author protes- 
ses not to hold himself amenable ; nevertheless he proposes, in 
part at least, to point out the conditions to which the action of 
the will conforms itself; * and these conditions,” he adds, “ so 
far as they are known and cognizable, by us, appear to be found, 
if not exclusively, yet in a marked degree, in what are termed 
motives.” Accordingly he proceeds to remark on that subject. 

He first divides motives into taternal and external ; terins 
which do not so much distinguish different kinds of motives, as 
their different degrees of proximity to the will, considered in 
their origin and ultimate odjects ;—for all motives before they 
can reach and affect the will must exist in the mind ; but since 
some originate these or have their object there, and others have 
their object without, the distinction may be proper and useful. 
Sull, it is needful to remember that all motives derive their ef- 
jicacy from the mind. ‘It is our own emotions and desires, 
reflected back upon all external objects and actions of whatever 
kind, which infuse into them their qualities of beauty or deform- 
ity, of unworthiness or excellence, and give them their power, 
whatever it may be, in relation to the will.” Thus the charac- 
ter of motives will depend, in part, on the constitutional traits 
of the individual and, in part, on temporary influences. 

Motives are further divided into Persona and MoraL. Per- 
sonal motives include those which are of a prudential nature ; 
and those which are founded in the constitution of the mind it- 
self, such as the appetites, propensities and affections. Moral 
motives include those which are connected with the intimations 
of conscience, and feelings of obligation, or which are in any 
way based on our moral nature. ‘ Personal motives operate 
within a limited sphere appropriate to themselves, and in gen- 
eral easily ascertainable. Moral motives, on the contrary, ac- 
knowledge uo limits, short of the universe, eternity and the 
boundless range of duties from the finite to the infinite. Per- 
sonal motives go no further than to include whatever relates, 
either in its origin or its results, to ourselves, together with what 
relates to others, consiclered as mere objects of natural sympathy, 
affection or aversion. Moral motives extend themselves to all 
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cases and occasions of acting whatever, whether relating to our- 
selves or others, to the present or the future, to time or eterni- 
ty; in a word, to every variety and possibility of human action 
sO "far as the action is a voluntary one. Personal motives, so 
far as they are natural or constitutional, which is the case with 
all the natural appetites, propensities aad affections, operate of 
themselves and originally, 1 in a manner somewhat similar to the 
operation of the instincts. Moral motives, on the contrary, re- 
moved at the furthest possible distance from any thing of an in- 
stinctive nature, are not capable of any operation or of any exis- 
tence independently of the reasoning power ; but always exist 
and act in connexion with that power. Personal motives, so 
far as they are not properly constitutional or instinctive, but are 
based on the deductions of reasoning, always prompt us to act 
for certain things, simply and exclusively because those things 
appear deswrable, either for ourselves or others. Moral motives, 
on the other hand, always prompt us to act for certain things, 
simply because they are right, whatever personal bearing they 
may have, either on ourselves or others.” Our author after- 
wards maintains, more at large, the important principle that the 
appetites, propensities and affections are not in themselves of a 
moral nature. ‘They are instinctive and terminate in their ap- 
propriate objects. All the morality which can be connected 
with them is involved in their direction, cultivation and restraint. 
With these preliminary remarks he proceeds to state and estab- 
lish the grand, fundamental principle that motives are coexten- 
sive with volitions ; ; volitions never exist independent of them ; 
by the constitution of the mind they go together and are insep- 
arably connected. ‘ One thing is clear and indisputable, that 
it is only so far as a man acts from motives or intentions, that 
he is entitled to the character of arational being.”* As to the 
nature of the influence of motives, our author says, “ When it 
is asserted that motives cause volitions, as it not unfrequently is, 
we are undoubtedly required by all sound inquiry, to exclude 
from the expression the idea of direct efficiency. The causa- 
tion spoken of is not properly speaking efficient. ‘The word 
cause, in this case, (if we wish to announce the fact and the fact 
only) can mean nothing more than the preparatory condition, 
circumstance or occasion, a sort of antecedent incident to that 


* Stewart, Phil. of the Moral and Active Powers, Appendix fF. 
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which takes place. It is the more important to keep this iy 
mind, since, without the qualification implied in it, it may be 
difficult to perceive how man can be regarded as a free, ac- 
countable agent.” 

Finally, the question, so much vexed, whether the will is al- 
ways governed by the strongest motive, is disposed of, we think, 
very satisfactorily. Motives may be compared either directly 
by themselves or indirectly by their results. Motives of the 
same kind, the personal for example, may be compared direct- 
ly in our consciousness, ‘ and if all the motives which exist and 
operate in the human breast were the same in kind, it would also 
be a matter of consciousness, and as such, it would be a prima- 
ry and undeniable truth, that the acts of the will are always in 
conformity with the strongest motive.” But there are motives 
of different kinds, and these are not the subjects of direct com- 
parison ; their relative strength can be determined only by their 
results. To say in this case that the will is determined by the 
strongest motive, is to say that it is determined by the motive 
by which it is determined ; in other words it is to reassert the 
famous proposition—WHATEVER IS, IS. 

The second part is closed by a reference to the contest that 
exists within the human breast. ‘ We find in the two classes 
of motives, the natural or PERSONAL on one hand, and the mor- 
AL on the other, the embryo of two conflicting principles, the 
fountain of sweet and bitter waters, the basis of an internal hos- 
tility renewable every day and every hour. And it is an inter- 
esting consideration that the eye of God, and the eye of angels 
(to say nothing of the watchful solicitude of the prince and pow- 
ers of darkness) is intently fixed on this belligerent attitude and 
concussion of the mental elements. And happy is he, who 
fully understands the nature and the consequences of this great 
contest; the duty and the rewards on the one hand, and the sin 
and danger on the other! And thrice happy if he carries on 
the contest, in all its vicissitudes and in all its length and breadth, 
with a humble reliance for wisdom and strength on that Bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, who made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, and was tempted in all points as we are, yet 
without sin.” 

The grand division of the subject next treated of, is the 
Freepom or THE Wixi :—a subject which has provoked 
more discussion than perhaps any other in the whole range o! 
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Ethics and Metaphysics. Professor Upham begins with the 
general subject of Mental Freedom. He enters in its exami- 
nation by remarking that bodily freedom, being so different. in 
its nature, cannot serve any good purpose towards explaining or 
illustrating that of the mind. He maintains that freedom is the 
name of a simple idea, and consequently that it is indefinable. 
He has here taken a bold and original position; and though it 
may be assailed by some, it seems to us, he has firmly establish- 
ed it. It is one great argument for the simple nature of this 
idea, that all definitions hitherto given, and, it would seem, all 
that can be given, are but synonymous expressions. If we 
say it is the absence of restraint or impediment, it will be found 
that before we can have an idea of restraint or impediment, 
which are but negatives of freedom, we must have an idea of 
freedom itself. If, with Buffier, we say, “ it is a capacity to 
act or not to act, to choose or not to choose a thing, at the same 
moment ;” capacity will be found to be a synonyme of freedom, 
and the rest a statement of the circumstances under which it 
exists, or the objects about which it is employed. The idea of 
liberty must be derived from the suggestion of the pure intellect ; 
and liberty itself must be realized by our consciousness. 
Professor Upham has given another beautiful and original 
view of the subject in making MENTAL HARMONY the basis or 
occasion of ne MENTAL LIBERTY. “ If men will but care- 
fully inquire and consider, they will not fail to perceive that all 
things are in harmony or were designed to be so. There is a 
harmony of the various parts of the external world ; there is a 
harmony of the parts of the human body ; there is also a har- 
mony of the mind ; by which we mean, there is a perfect sym- 
metry and adaptation of the parts of the mind, each part being 
appropriated to operate in its appropriate sphere ; and, so far 
as it fulfils the intentions of nature, never infringing upon another 
part whose sphere of operation is different. Now when each 
part operates in this way ; when there is truly a harmony of 
movement, every thing being equable, proportionate and in its 
proper place ; when each power performs its functions without 
unavoidable perplexity existing in itself, or any infringement 
originating from some other source, we are then conscious of 
liberty in the highest sense of the term. He who has no know- 
ledge of liberty at such a time, never will have ; and it is whol- 
ly useless to reason with such a person on this subject. The 
consciousness of liberty, which naturally exists under such cir- 
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cumstances, is the only source of our knowledge in relation to 
it. A thousand mere speculations could never furnish: the in- 
formation which we have from that source ; nor could they ever 
have weight in opposition to the authority of that ultimate ti- 
bunal.” But, in order that harmony should exist, it is neces- 
sary that there should be subordination in some parts of the 
mind, and ascendancy and control somewhere. ‘The controll- 
ing power, in a legislative sense, is declared to be the conscience; 
the will is the executor. ‘ So that when we assert the harmo- 
ny of the mental acts to be the true and undoubted occasion, on 
which we are conscious of the existence of mental freedom in 
the highest degree, it is essentially the same as to say, that the 
occasion of this consciousness is to be found in a condition of 
the mental acts or operations, conformed to the requirements of 
the Supreme Being.” If it be objected that in this view, per- 
fect freedom is not realized in this world ; tle objection: in the 
case of fallen man must be admitted, except perhaps in some 
of his favored moments. If it be objected that this view is ne- 
cessarily inconsistent with liberty, because it requires subordi- 
nation and restraint, and does not leave every thing at loose 
ends ; professor Upham answers, ‘ We hold it to be self-evi- 
dent that no being, attribute or faculty can be considered as free 
in the highest sense of that term, whenever there is a violation 
of the elements of its nature ; or what is the same thing, when 
there is an interruption or hindrance, from another source, of 
the tendency of those elements. Now the mind, though it is 
one and indivisible in its nature, is exceedingly multiplied and 
complex in its modes of operation. And each of these modes 
of operation, (we speak now not of particular acts of the mind 
but of crasses of acts), has its definite limits and its specific and 
unalienable character, in other words a nature of 1Ts OWN ; so 
much so that there is an entire propriety in speaking of the dis- 
tinct faculties of the mind. But if these faculties or powers, 
have a nature of their own, they can be free, and free only, at 
Jeast in the highest and most ennobling sense of that term, when 
they are permitted to act in accordance with that nature. Now 
as every faculty of the mind exists and operates in connexion 
with other faculties, there must be in the mind some ascendant 
and authorized power, which can indicate to each its appropri- 
ate limits or sphere. And as these spheres of action are adapt- 
ed to each other with perfect symmetry, there cannot be a trans- 
gression or passing over of one sphere, without an invasion of 
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another; there cannot be an excess of liberty in one, without 
a diminution of liberty in another. Hence we see that, from 
the nature of the case, adue subordination of the powers of 
the mind is not inconsistent with the liberty of each power in 
itself, and is absolutely essential to the liberty of every other 
power.” 

The freedom of the will is asserted by consciousness, but it 
is a freedom consistent with subordination and dependence ; 
and existing under conditions and laws. It is proved by the 
nature of motives; for, “ although motives are placed round 
about the will and enclose it on every side, it has the power of 
choosing, (or if other expressions be preferable) of deciding, 
determining, arbitrating between them. Although it is shut up 
within barriers which God himself has instituted, it has a positive 
liberty and ability within those barriers. Although its operations 
are confined within a sphere of action which is clearly and per- 
manently marked out by its Maker, yet within that sphere (the 
proposition of the will’s subjection to Jaw still holding good) its 
acts emanate in itself. Although, in some important sense, the 
will is the creature of God, and is dependent on God, and all 
its acts on God’s acts; yet at the same time, taking the facts 
just as they are presented and stand before us, it has a vitality 
of its own, a theatre of movement appropriate to itself, and all 
its acts are its own acts. ‘This is the position undoubtedly, in 
which God has seen fit to place the subject before the human 
mind, as if he would instruct us at the same moment both in 
our weakness and strength, our power and dependence.” Much 
in the same spirit are the following remarks of Coleridge. ‘We 
need only reflect on our own experience to be convinced that 
the man makes the motive, and not the motive the man. 
What is a strong motive to one man is no motive at all to an- 
other. If, then, the man determines the motive, what deter- 
mines the man—to a good and worthy act, we will say, or a 
Virtuous course of conduct ? the intelligent will, or the self-de- 
termining power? ‘True, in part, it is; and therefore the will 
is preeminently the spiritual constituent in our being. But 
will any reflecting man admit that his own will is the only and 
sufficient determinant of all he is and all he does? Is nothing 
to be attributed to the harmony of the system to which he be- 
longs, and to the preestablished fitness of the objects and agents, 
known and unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, 
though doubtless with it likewise? a process which the co-in- 
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stantaneous yet reciprocal action of the air and the vital energy 
of the lungs in breathing, may help to render intelligible.”’* 

It is further argued that Freedom of the Will is implied in 
man’s moral nature. Evidence is found in his emotions of ap- 
proval and disapproval—in his feelings of remorse, in his ab- 
stract notions of right and wrong, in his feelings of moral obli- 
gation, in his view of crimes and punishments, in the prevalent 
opinions of mankind founded upon the general consciousness, 
and, in the fact that the word freedom, or some equivalent, as 
applied to the will, is found in all languages. One article of 
evidence referred to, among the rest, is the occasional suspen- 
sion of the will’s acts. This has been called the essence of hu- 
man freedom by Locket and Abercrombie.{ But as this very 
suspension itself is an act of the will, we should hesitate as to the 
propriety of naming it among the evidences of Freedom. But 
as itis an important point in itself, and as it is, in some sense, 
requisite to perfect freedom, we have no objection to its being 
introduced, as it is by our author, among the minor wey of 
the point in question. Evidence of freedom is drawn from the 
fact that men have a control over the motives of their conduct. 
This may seem a strange proposition ; but it is only an instance 
of that mutual and combined action of the mental susceptibili- 
ties, to which we have already referred, as a most important 
principle. If any one is disposed to think this view inconsis- 
tent with that which regards motives as influencing the will, he 
may also think, if he pleases, that all reciprocal and simultane- 
ous action is an absurdity. 

The Freedom of the will is further shown from the attempts 
of men to influence the conduct of their fellow men, from the 
observation of men’s conduct, and from the view taken in tlie 
Scriptures. ‘ Let us then take that true position, which is 
clearly pointed out both by reason and Scripture, of humble de- 
pendence on God, on the one hand, and of solemn responsibil- 
ity for our conduct, on the other. It is impossible for us to 
form too high notions of the power, wisdom, and superinten- 
dence of the Deity ; nothing is more favorable to virtue than 
the conviction of his constant presence and oversight ; bit at 
the same time we ought ever to remember that he has seen fit 
to impart to us a moral nature, embracing the elements both o! 


i 
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power and liberty ; and whether we account this gift as ten tal- 
ents, or five, or only one, he holds us responsible for its use, and 
will punish the slothful servant who hides it in the earth.” 

After all, it may be said that this view is inconsistent with 
and contradictory to that which was taken of the laws of the 
will. But it is answered, first, that each stands on its own ap- 
propriate evidence, and, being proved, each must be received ; 
secondly, it is denied that the two views can be shown to be 
inconsistent ; although they are admitted to involve inexplica- 
bleness or mystery. But the powers of the human mind are 
limited ; and we find every where things which we are unable 
to explain. Besides, freedom of the will being admitted, it is 
as easy to conceive of it in connexion with its subjection to law, 
as in connexion with entire contingency which is the opposite 
of law, and more so; and, its sulyection to law being admitted, 
the doctrine that the will is free will still remain inseparably in- 
terwoven with our consciousness, and it will remain of the high- 
est practical importance since it is obviously essential to man’s 
moral character and accountability. 

Two important topics in connexion with the freedom of the 
wil] are yet to be considered,—its enthralment and its insanity 
or alienation. 

Enthralment or slavery of the will professor Upham does not 
attempt to define otherwise than as the opposite of freedom. 
As Freedom depends on mental harmony ; so enthralment takes 
place, in different degrees, in proportion as that harmony is dis- 
turbed. There seems to be two distinct occasions on which 
this disturbance occurs, one external, the other internal. In- 
stances of the first are promises extorted by sudden fear of 
death, and confessions made under the torture of the rack. In 
such cases, it is supposed that so violent a motive may sudden- 
ly be brought to bear upon the will, that in ordinary men there 
is no power in their mental constitution, no self-command, ade- 
quate to resistance, and the will is forced and carried captive. 
In proportion to the strength of the motive, in these instances, 
we consider the criminality of the consequent actions diminish- 
ed, though under other circumstances their guilt might be great ; 
“and if we were only satisfied that these motives were perfect- 
ly irresistible, we should say there is no guilt at all.”* There 
is also enthralment of the will, usually of a more permanent 

kind, from internal causes ; “ whenever, in consequence of some 
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inordinate appetite, or some victorious propensity or passion, 
that presiding authority which is lodged in the will, fails to exe- 
cute what it obviously ought to do,” and what the conscience 
pronounces to be right and requires to be done. This sort of 
enthralment, it will be perceived, not only does not free its sub- 
ject from accountability, but is itself synonymous with sin. But 
when it has been said that freedom of the will is essential to 
moral obligation, it may be doubted, whether it be philosophical 
—whether it be any more than Sa ag tam to call 
this, slavery. If, however, perfect freedom depends on mental 
harmony ; it follows, of course, that harmony being disturbed, 
that slavery exists in a greater or less degree. Whatever may 
be thought of his use of language, in this case ; our author ex- 
pressly guards his views from an interference with moral ac- 
countability. ‘‘ In general terms, our moral accountability re- 
mains, in a greater or less degree, so long as the due proportion 
or balance between the various powers of the mind is not who- 
ly destroyed. If we permit the undue or unholy exercise of 
any appetite or passion, we are indeed ENsLaveD, (in the sense 
in which slavery or enthralment is predicable of the mind,) by 
such appetite or passion ; but we are not therefore removed be- 
yond the reach of accountability and guilt ; but, on the contrary, 
are both accountable and highly criminal, so long as there re- 
main in our minds, either in the will or any where else, any 
powers of right judgment and resistance. When such powers 
of judgment and resistance no longer remain, then our actions, 
of whatever kind they may be, are neither criminal nor merito- 
rious ; although we may be criminal for bringing ourselves into 
this situation.” 

Of alienation or insanity of the will he adduces several illus- 
trations ; but, after all, the argument that must be chiefly relied 
upon in support of his theory, or of his use of language on this 
subject, is, that the will being one of the powers of the mind, 
there seems to be no good reason for supposing that insanity 
may not be predicable of this, as well as of any of the other 
mental powers ; all of which are allowed to be liable to such a 
degree of derangement. In none of the instances adduced, we 
think, can it be shown, by any other mode of argument, that 
the derangement did not exist originally and properly in some 
other faculty than the will,—in disordered passions, disordered 
belief, disordered association, melancholy, etc. In cases of «- 
sanity of the will, he considers moral accountability at an end. 
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« But the question here presents itself, how can we ascertain 
the existence of insanity ? By what rulecan it be discovered or 
be known to exist in any particular case? How can the line of 
demarcation be detected between that pressure of the will known 
as enthralment or slavery, which is consistent with moral ac- 
countability, and insanity of the will, which wholly destroys it? 
—On this subject we do not feel called upon to lay down any 
general rule ; nor, if we were, should we be able to do it. The 
Supreme Being alone can tell with entire certainty when the 
limit is passed, beyond which moral accountability does not ex- 
ist. Men can do no more than approximate to such certainty 
of decision, determining according to the best of their judgment 
on the circumstances of individual cases.” 

The fourth and last division of the work treats of the Power 
of the will. This part abounds with original, interesting and 
highly practical views. It is introduced by some general re- 
marks on the nature of mental power. Our author first shows 
the distinction between liberty and power—ideas which, in con- 
nexion with the will, too many are apttoconfound. He states 
the circumstances under which the idea of power is suggested 
to the mind; shows that the idea, thus suggested, involves the 
reality ; and that power is preeminently an attribute of mind, 
particularly of the divine mind: ‘‘ We feel ourselves justified in 
saying that the Supreme Being has created men with power; 
that he has communicated of his own fulness to those, who 
would have been wanting without this communication. As the 
planetary orbs revolve around the solar fountain of effulgence 
and attraction, and, although they are entirely distinct, are yet 
dependent upon it for motion as well as light; in like manner 
all intellectual and sentient beings, in their various orders, from 
the archangel down to man, are set off from the great source of 
all knowledge and efficiency ; and although they are created in 
the image of God, and are constantly supported by him, have 
yet a distinct existence, a distinct though dependent agency, 
and revolve in their own appropriate sphere.” 

He next proceeds to prove that power, though restricted and 
subordinate, exists in the will; from the analogy of the mind, 
from internal experience, from the ability to direct our attention 
to particular subjects, from observation, from patience under 
suffering, from command of temper, from concealment of pas- 
sion on sudden and trying occasions, from the prosecution of 
some general plan, and from the fortitude often manifested by 
savages. 
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On the vexed question of self-determining power, our author 
remarks, that if, by such a power of the will, is meant the self- 
determining power of the mind considered as a whole, we may 
grant that there is such a power, under the circumstances in 
which we actually exist. “ If, by such a power in the will js 
meant that the will itself has power, we grant it is so. We 
have already seen that the mind, as a whole, has power. |) 
this sense as well as in others the mind is created in the image 
of God. And wherever else that power may be lodged it lias 
its residence peculiarly in the mental susceptibility, which we 
denominate the will. That the will therefore has of itself to a 
certain extent, and within the limits and under the conditions 
which its Maker has assigned to it, the capability of movement 
or action; in other words, that it does of itself act, arbitrate, 
determine, or decide in the circumstances appropriate to its ac- 
tion, we do not deny; but on the contrary admit and affirm it 
to be so.” Here we understand it to be distinctly admitted and 
maintained, though the proposition is most guardedly expressed, 
that the will truly and properly originates,—causes its own acts ; 
and this proposition is, in our opinion, as clearly true as any in 
the whole circle of mental science. But any such self-deter- 
mining power of the will as involves the dependence of the 
present volition on a former one, he considers, as it plainly is, 
a perfect absurdity. 

There is one view of the general subject of power, which, 
though seldom noticed, is not only important but deeply inter- 
esting—the differences of voluntary power. “ If there is truly 
a power, an original and substantive efficiency lodged in the 
will, it is certainly a natural presumption, that we should find 
degrees and diversities in this power not less than in any other 
ability of the mind.” Weakness of the will may be constitutional 
or the result of circumstances ; it may be absolute or relative, 
that is, it may exist in the will itself, or result from the want of 
proportion between that and other parts of the mind. The case 
of the Scottish poet, Burns, may serve as a remarkable instance 
of infirmity of purpose, arising from inordinate intensity of pas- 
sion ; for in his original constitution, he seems not to have been 
wanting in energy of will. ‘The case of Cicero presents us with 
a mind of the highest capacities, able to penetrate all the mazes 
of philosophy, and of embracing all the heights and depths of 
civil and public law, yet greatly deficient in decision, in energy, 
in firm and unshaken resolve. On the other hand, the cases of 
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Marius, Mutius Scaevola, Regulus, Cranmer, the Christian 
missionary, the Christian martyrs in innumerable instances, 
warriors and the leading men in revolutions,—present proofs of 
an almost unconquerable energy of will. By considering and 
comparing such cases as the above, we may become practically 
convinced, not only that there is power in the will, but that it 
exists in different degrees. ‘Though every man is equally free, 
every man is not equally able, to hold his hand in the fire until 
it is consumed. ‘Though the mind of the child is at least equal- 
ly free, his will is not equally firm, with that of the man who 
has been long experienced in the world of action. Even in 
children, we can observe different degrees of the voluntary 
power. One is swayed by the gentlest impulse—as flexible as 
the willow ;—another stubbornly resists the sternest authority, 
and remains immovable. What do we mean by calling obstina- 
cy, wilfulness, if not that it depends on a great degree of power 
or intensity of will? ‘This subject of differences in voluntary 
power is susceptible of many practical applications ; a fact which 
is hinted at, in the following paragraph. ‘* We are too apt to 
estimate and limit the degree of our accountability by the amount 
of our intellectual powers. But it cannot be doubted that this 
is a ground of estimate too restricted. We are to inquire al- 
so, whether our Maker has not seen fit to give us a larger share 
of natural fortitude and decision? Whether he has not endued 
us with powers of the will, which under a suitable direction 
might be available for our own good and that of others? And 
if we find it to be so, we may be assured, that, somewhere 
within the sphere of our location and action in life, there are 
duties, which require this precise kind of talents, for the per- 
formance of which they were undoubtedly given. Let us, then, 
study ourselves; and learn what our adorable Maker would 
have us to do.” 

The next subject referred to in connexion with the power of 
the willis consistency of character. This trait differs from deci- 
sion. ‘ Decision is more limited; consistency embraces a 
wider range of operations. Decision relates to one thing, or 
at least may be shown clearly and distinctly in one thing; con- 
sistency relates to many. The appropriate sphere of decision 
of character is found in some perplexing but definite emergency, 
and of course it generally manifests itself in the performance of 
particular acts. Consistency, on the contrary, can never be 
shown from the course taken in any particular emergency, 
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without taking into consideration the conduct of the person in 
other situations ; but developes and proves itself from the tenor 
of his conduct in a long series of events. Decision implies a 
condensed and inspirited energy put forth on the crisis of a day 
or an hour ; consistency implies a condensation and, if we may 
be allowed the expression, a tension of purpose, kept firm and 
immovable for years and even a whole life.” Washington may 
be referred to as a remarkable example of consistency of char- 
acter; and Lord Bacon, of the reverse. Consistency is 
founded in the will, as appears from the inconsistency of charac- 
ter that follows inconsistency of belief, from the fact that self- 
possession is one of its elements, from the fact that it implies 
perseverance under changing circumstances, and a control 
over the passions. ‘ The whole topic therefore, of consistency 
of character, (one of the most practical and interesting, that 
can be presented to our notice,) is closely and even inseparably 
connected with the doctrine of the nature, powers, and laws of 
the will. ‘This, however, is only one of the applications of this 
great subject, which will be found to weave itself into every va- 
riety and aspect of human conduct. So that we may say in a 
single word, that it is impossible for us to have a correct under- 
standing of the elements and operations and diversities of bu- 
man nature, in its various aspects both of feeling and action, 
without an acquaintance, and a thorough acquaintance too, with 
the nature of the voluntary power.” 

The topic with which the work closes is the discipline of the 
will. This phrase may seem unmeaning to some, who con- 
sider will as a mere mode of action, or statement of fact ; but 
if the will is considered as the exponent of the man willing— 
as a real substantive power, we may continue to reason from the 
analogy of the mind, that, like other mental powers it is sus- 
ceptible of the influence of education, habit, discipline. If this 
be the fact, it is perhaps one of the most important practical 
subjects that can be presented to the minds of those who have 
the charge of educating others, and of all, as it concerns their 
education of themselves. The discipline of the will implies 
the due balancing of all the powers ; in particular, the culture 
and restraint of the appetites, propensities and passions. “ For, 
while it is true that the volitions are capable of operating upon 
these various desires, and that they can check and subdue 
them, both by a direct and indirect action, and particularly, by 
a combination of both ; it is likewise not less true that their ap- 
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petitive and affective parts of our nature, if we may be allow- 
ed to use such expressions, are also capable in their turn of op- 
erating on the volitions, and that they do thus operate ; although 
it is not necessary at the present time to enter into any expla- 
nation of the precise nature of this reciprocal influence. In 
other words there is in the economy of the mind, a fixed rela- 
tion between the two; between the voluntary power or will, 
on the one hand, and the appetites, affections and passions on 
the other. Each of them has its place ; each ina perfect state 
of the mind has its appropriate limits ; each has its nature, its 
object and its relations.” In the process of discipline, it is im- 
portant that the intellect should be enlightened, for here the 
process of acting begins; and that the outward signs of the pas- 
sions should be repressed. And let us remark, by the way, 
that, this reflex influence of the signs upon the thing signified 
is a very curious and interesting subject. Among other things 
it may teach the danger, even to good men, of habitually em- 
ploying harsh language, a practice which, at the present day, 
is too much in vogue. ‘The will may be aided by a reference 
to the regard of others, by the principle of imitation, by a com- 
mitting of ourselves, by the great law of habit, by religious con- 
sideration, and by a reference to the conscience. ‘ He, who 
constantly subjects himself to the influence of the general rule 
that conscience is never to be violated, who strictly observes it 
ia small things as well as in great, is a tower of strength to him- 
self. Beginning to feel as if he were, in some degree, acting 
up to the dignity of his nature, he finds within himself a foun- 
tain of joy springing up with spontaneous and everlasting fresh- 
ness. While he builds, as it were, a mighty wall around the 
will to prevent its erring into forbidden paths, he at the same 
time gives it direct and positive strength to pursue its onward 
and allotted course. In all cases whatever, however we may 
explain the fact, rectitude is strength. If it is true that knowl- 
edge is power, it is still more so, that moral uprightness is pow- 
er. It will always be found that he, who faithfully walks with- 
in the magic circle of virtue, experiences an invisible protec- 
tion ; but when the limit is once passed over, he is left to him- 
self and rushes headlong. ‘There is profound wisdom in the 
terse and emphatic expressions of a Roman writer, ‘ UBI sE- 
MEL RECTO DEERRATUM EST, IN PRAECEPS PERVENITUR.” 

We have thus finished a hasty and meagre, though perhaps 
tedious synopsis rather than analysis of professor Upham’s 
Vou. VII. No. 22. 46 
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treatise on the will; but we can assure our readers that neither 
of the above epithets is applicable to the work itself. We can- 
not dismiss this article without a few additional remarks both on 
the character of the work, and on the subject of which it treats. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of those, who have 
followed us thus far, that the treatise, as its title imports, is not 
only philosophical but practical. ‘The closing chapters are pe- 
culiarly so; and whatever some may think of their connexion 
or want of connexion with the true theory of the will, they are, 
independently of any such connexion, and from their own in- 
trinsic value, worthy of attentive study and examination. The 
whole work partakes much of the same character both in the 
mode and application of its arguments ; and it loses nothing in 
our opinion, from this consideration. 

Nor does its only value consist in its practical and intelligible 
character. Though, as has already been said, it studiously 
avoids transcending the boundaries of human knowledge, and 
shrinks from the very appearance of mysticism, yet, as a philo- 
sophical investigation, it is a work of no ordinary merit. The 
distinct developement of the classification of the mental states 
into intellectual, sentient, and voluntary, the distinction between 
desires and volitions, and that between desires and feelings of 
obligation, the distinction between personal and moral motives 
and between liberty and power, and indeed the developements 
of the whole subject of power ; while they prove the author to 
be a metaphysician of high character, a profound, discriminating, 
and original thinker; make no insignificant advances towards 
settling the disputes about the freedom of the will. Still, it 
must be confessed, that the question is not perfectly set at rest, 
nor will it probably ever be, by human philosophy. But though 
the Gordian knot is left untied—though the pinching point, so 
to speak, still remains; they are brought out to view and we 
see distinctly where they are ; and thus an object of no small 
utility is accomplished. That the will has its laws is a propo- 
sition which no reader of professor Upham’s treatise will any 
longer deny, whatever may have been his previous opinions. 
We know of no point in the whole compass of human knowl- 
edge, more firmly established. That the will has freedom, in 
an important sense, consistent with its subjection to law, and 
such as to lay the foundation for moral accountability, is as 
clearly made out as it need be; for few, that give any credit to 
their own consciousness will be disposed to dispute it. 
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The whole subject of the will we regard as one of the first 
importance—important not only to the professed metaphysician 
or the thorough theologian ; but important to every educated 
man, more so perhaps than any other branch of the philosophy 
of the mind; for no other branch is so immediately and prac- 
tically connected with his character and conduct ; on no other 
branch is he more likely to form inadequate, incorrect and dan- 
gerous views. For ourselves, we shall rejoice to see the phi- 
losophy of the will made a distinct part of the course of study 
in our colleges; and we know of no work that can lay equal 
claims to be employed as a text-book, with this treatise of pro- 
fessor Upham. President Edwards’s work, which is, in some 
places, studied, though a most acute and masterly performance 
—an astonishing instance of close and even demonstrative mor- 
al reasoning, yet employs itself so much in reviewing and com- 
batting the theories of authors, some of which have been long 
since forgotten or exploded, and in mere verbal criticism, which 
would be rendered useless, by simply correcting a few sloven- 
ly expressions in the statements of his opponents ; it contains 
so many real faults, such as the confounding of desire and vo- 
lition ; it takes so partial, and, if we may use the expression, 
temporary a view of the subject, professing to be only in the 
character of a refutation of certain notions on the freedom of 
the will, then prevalent; and withal is so little guarded, and 
when its principles are fully carried out, seems to lead so di- 
rectly to necessarianism, or fatalism ; that it does not seem to be 
the most desirable work to put into the hands of those who are 
forming their opinions, as their only text-book on this subject—a 
subject on which it is so important that the mind should be early 
settled in precise, positive, enlarged and consistent views, cor- 
responding with the present improved state of mental science. 
But the work of professor Upham, though somewhat more dif- 
fuse than it might have been made, had it been intended for 
such a purpose, though a better specimen of the accumulative 
than the acute kind of argumentation, though more clear than 
profound, more comprehensive than pointed; yet unites so 
well the philosophical with the practical, abounds so much with 
interesting facts and illustrations, is written in a style so flowing, 
easy, intelligible, and unaffectedly adorned, and presents so 
systematic, thorough and satisfactory a view of the whole sub- 
ject in all its various relations and bearings; that we cannot 
but hope, it will receive the attention it deserves from those wha 
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have the place of governors and instructors in our literary in- 
stitutions. We recommend it heartily to all the lovers of sound 
philosophy and pure morality. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


Commerce ann Manvuractoures or Ancient Bapy on, in- 
TENDED TO ILLUSTRATE SOME PARTS OF THE Prorueti- 
CAL SCRIPTURES. 


By F. M. Hubbard. Teacher of a Classical School, Boston. 


Tue reader of history cannot fail to have been struck, with 
the succession of large cities which has existed in the lower re- 
gion enclosed between the Euphrates and the Tigris, almost 
without interruption from the period of the earliest records of 
the human race. The first empire of which the earliest histo- 
ry furnishes any trace was here, in the land of Shinar! the land 
of the Chaldeans.? Babel, the capital of Nimrod’s empire, the 
Babylon of later writers, continued to exist through all change 
and revolution, and was gradually enlarged by the ambition or 
the munificence of its princes,’ till it attained the summit of 
power and opulence and splendor under Nebuchadnezzar. She 
was then the vast centre of a vastempire. Syria, Arabia, Tyre 
with all her wealth, and distant Egypt, were subject and tribu- 
tary. When, after the downfall of the Chaldean and Persian 
monarchies the glory of Babylon waned, Seleucia a great and 


Note. The references to Strabo are made to the volume and page 
of the edition published by Tauchnitz. 


1 Gen. 10: 8—10, and 11: 1—9, The phrase chap. 10:8, “ he be- 
gun to be a mighty one in the earth” refers doubtless to a dominion 
established by Nimrod over severa! distinct families or tribes. 

2 Dan, 1: 1, 2. 


3 Strabo says (III. 333) that Babylon was built by Semiramis, 7s 
éori xticua 4) BaSvior. If however the truth be not that the works 
of many of the princes of Babylon were, in the absence of documents, 
ascribed to Semiramis, probably she greatly enlarged and improved 
it, and was called the founder, as Constantine was of Constantinople. 
Diodor. 1. 121. Herodotus I. § 184, and for the great works of Nitoc- 
ris, § 185, 
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flourishing city, was built by Seleucus Nicator on the banks of 
the Tigris! Near Seleucia and during the prosperity of that 
city, arose Ctesiphon, the winter residence of the Parthian mon- 
archs.2, Under the sway of the Arabians Bagdad and Ormus 
rivalled Babylon and Seleucia, and became like them the resort 
of the merchant, and the home of the learned. At this time 
Bagdad and Bussorah are faded tokens of the splendor of those 
which have flourished and fallen. 

This continuous succession of large and celebrated cities in 
the same region, demonstrates some peculiar advantages in their 
position. ‘Though founded, as were many of the great cities of 
Asia, by a conqueror, Babylon did not owe her growth to his 
will, or her continued greatness to the habits of the East averse 
tochange. She was indebted to the fertility of her soil, capa- 
ble of supporting an immense population, partly to the difficulty 
of controlling the inundations of the Euphrates, which developed 
the energies of the people, and to her central position between 
Europe and Western Asia on the one hand, and India and Cen- 
tral Asia on the other. 

Babylonia is situated between the Tigris, which bounds it on 
the east, and the Euphrates, which bounds it on the west. The 
Euphrates rises in Armenia on the northern side* of Mount 
Taurus, receives many tributaries, in its winding course‘ along 
the borders of Syria, and skirting the Arabian desert passes 
through the middle of Babylon, to the sea, running in its whole 
extent thirty-six thousand stadia.’ It flows in a broad, deep cur- 
rent filled to the level of its banks,® and at Babylon is considera- 


1 Strabo alludes to the eclipse of Babylon by the growing greatness 
of Seleucia, in a tone of sad interest. IIT. 386. 


2 Tuviny éxoroivto zemmadioy of tay agPvaiow Baoidsic. Strabo 
III. 344. Ctesiphontem ...condidere Parthi, quod nunc caput est 
regnorum. Pliny, Nat. Hist. VI. 30. 


3 Strabo II. 457. 4 Sxolio to dsitowm. Strabo II. 446. 


° On the authority of Strabo III. 343. Pliny VI. 30, says: Uni- 
verso autem cursu, undecies centenis M. pass. Inconstantiam men- 
surae diversitas auctorum facit, cum Persae quoque schoenas et pa- 
rasangas alii alia mensura determinent. 


6 * Jooyxsidng navtayo 14 79. Arrian, Exped. Alex. VII.7. For the 
sources and course of the Euphrates, see Strabo |. c. and HI. 342, 
Arrian |. c. Pliny, Nat. Hist. V. 20. V1. 30. Pliny describes it as it 
leaves the Taurus, as “ saxosum ac violentum.” P. Mela, IIL. 8, also 
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have the place of governors and instructors in our literary in- 
stitutions. We recommend it heartily to all the lovers of sound 
philosophy and pure morality. 


ARTICLE IIL 


Commerce anp Manvuractures or Ancient Bapyton, 1n- 
TENDED TO ILLUSTRATE SOME PARTS OF THE Prorueti- 
CAL SCRIPTURES. 


By F. M. Hubbard. ‘Teacher of a Classical School, Boston. 


Tue reader of history cannot fail to have been struck, with 
the succession of large cities which has existed in the lower re- 
gion enclosed between the Euphrates and the Tigris, almost 
without interruption from the period of the earliest records of 
the human race. The first empire of which the earliest histo- 
ry furnishes any trace was here, in the land of Shinar! the land 
of the Chaldeans.? Babel, the capital of Nimrod’s empire, the 
Babylon of later writers, continued to exist through all change 
and revolution, and was gradually enlarged by the ambition or 
the munificence of its princes,’ till it attained the summit of 
power and opulence and splendor under Nebuchadnezzar. She 
was then the vast centre of a vastempire. Syria, Arabia, Tyre 
with all her wealth, and distant Egypt, were subject and tribu- 
tary. When, after the downfall of the Chaldean and Persian 
monarchies the glory of Babylon waned, Seleucia a great and 

Nore. The references to Strabo are made to the volume and page 
of the edition published by Tauchnitz. 


1 Gen. 10: 8—10, and 11: 1—9, The phrase chap. 10:8, “ he be- 
un to be a mighty one in the earth” refers doubtless to a dominion 
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established by Nimrod over several} distinct families or tribes, 
2 Dan, 1: 1, 2. 


3 Strabo says (IIT. 333) that Babylon was built by Semiramis, ig 
éori xtigue » BaSview. If however the truth be not that the works 
of many of the princes of Babylon were, in the absence of documents, 
ascribed to Semirainis, probably she greatly enlarged and improved 
it, and was called the founder, as Constantine was of Constantinople. 
Diodor. 1. 121. Herodotus I. § 184, and for the great works of Nitoc- 
ris, § 185, 
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flourishing city, was built by Seleucus Nicator on the banks of 
the Tigris! Near Seleucia and during the prosperity of that 
city, arose Ctesiphon, the winter residence of the Parthian mon- 
archs.2. Under the sway of the Arabians Bagdad and Ormus 
rivalled Babylon and Seleucia, and became like them the resort 
of the merchant, and the home of the learned. At this time 
Bagdad and Bussorah are faded tokens of the splendor of those 
which have flourished and fallen. 

This continuous succession of large and celebrated cities in 
the same region, demonstrates some peculiar advantages in their 
position. ‘Though founded, as were many of the great cities of 
Asia, by a conqueror, Babylon did not owe her growth to his 
will, or her continued greatness to the habits of the East averse 
tochange. She was indebted to the fertility of her soil, capa- 
ble of supporting an immense population, partly to the difficulty 
of controlling the inundations of the Euphrates, which developed 
the energies of the people, and to her central position between 
Europe and Western Asia on the one hand, and India and Cen- 
tral Asia on the other. 

Babylonia is situated between the Tigris, which bounds it on 
the east, and the Euphrates, which bounds it on the west. The 
Euphrates rises in Armenia on the northern side* of Mount 
Taurus, receives many tributaries, in its winding course‘ along 
the borders of Syria, and skirting the Arabian desert passes 
through the middle of Babylon, to the sea, running in its whole 
extent thirty-six thousand stadia.° It flows in a broad, deep cur- 
rent filled to the level of its banks,® and at Babylon is considera- 


1 Strabo alludes to the eclipse of Babylon by the growing greatness 
of Seleucia, in a tone of sad interest. IIT. 336. 

2 Tuviny éxoroivto zemmadiov of tay Hagdvaiow Baoidsis. Strabo 
Ill. 344. Ctesiphontem ...condidere Parthi, quod nunc caput est 
regnorum. Pliny, Nat. Hist. VJ. 30. 


3 Strabo II. 457. 4 Sxoli@ 19 Osidem. Strabo II. 446. 


> On the authority of Strabo III. 343. Pliny VJ. 30, says: Uni- 
verso autem cursu, undecies centenis M. pass. Inconstantiam men- 
surae diversitas auctorum facit, cum Persae quoque schoenas et pa- 
rasangas alii alia mensura determinent. 


6 * Jooysidng navtayow 1 yj. Arrian, Exped. Alex. VII.7. For the 
sources and course of the Euphrates, see Strabo |. c. and III. 342. 
Arrian |. c. Pliny, Nat. Hist. V. 20. VI. 30. Pliny describes it as it 
leaves the Taurus, as “ saxosum ac violentum.” P. Mela, III. 8, also 
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bly less than a mile! in width. The Tigris flows in a narrower 
channel with deeper banks, and a Jess rapid current.* The coun- 
try between the two rivers slopes towards the Tigris, a circum- 
stance which much facilitated the draining off the superfluous 
waters of the Euphrates. About May, every year the melting 
of the snow in the mountains of Armenia caused an inundation 
of the Euphrates,? which rose about twelve feet above its usual 
height. ‘To prevent the flood from carrying away and other- 
wise injuring their soil, as well as to preserve the water for pur- 
poses of irrigation, the inhabitants, with great labor and at vast 
expense, constructed dykes, lakes and canals. ‘There were 
several lakes both above and below the city. Herodotus‘ men- 
tions one constructed by queen Nitocris, a short distance from 
the river, four hundred and twenty stadia in circumference and 
lined all the way round with a stone wall. The canals were 
very numerous, some of them extending from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, and others gradually diminishing in depth till they 
disappeared, some were large enough for the passage of vessels,° 
others for the purpose of irrigation only, and some of course 
dried at seasons, others always full. ‘This irrigation was ren- 
dered necessary by the almost entire want of rain in that coun- 
try. Besides these purposes the canals were intended to pre- 


when it first becomes “ vere alveus” as “ celer ac fremens,” and nearer 
its sources, “late diffusus in stagna, et sine alveo patulus.” See also 
a paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. 
I. by Sir William Ouseley. 


1 Strabo gives it a stadium, Niebuhr 600 feet. 


2 For the sources and course of the Tigris, the passages cited above, 
Note 6, may be consulted, and Pliny VI. 31. The common opinion 
seems to be that the Tigris is more rapid than the Euphrates. Heer- 
en’s Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, p. 139, note. Lieut, Mignan how- 
ever in several experiments found the contrary. Mignan’s Travels in 
Chaldea, p. 122. 


3 Strabo III. 338, The value of this river to Babylon is shown by 
Ezekiel 31: 3—5. 


4 1.185. This was probably the draining and excavation of a nat- 
ural marsh, tAvtgoy diuyn ... 10 Sgvypa may Eos. 


5 Nyvot megntos. Herod. J. 194. Xenophon with the ten thousand 
could pass there only by means of bridges. Anab. IJ, 4. 13 and 3. 10. 


6 Arrian, Exped. Alex. VII. 7. 
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vent the incursions of the Medes,' and to aid in the navigation 
of the river. 

The soil of this country is soft and deep, and from the descrip- 
tions of the ancients, fertile almost without parallel. Herodo- 
tus? says, “ Of all the countries which I have visited this is by 
far the most fruitful in corn. ‘The fig, the vine, the olive it pro- 
duces not at all, but so well suited is the soil to the production 
of corn, that it uniformly yields two hundred fold, and in re- 
markable seasons three hundred fold. The ears of both of the 
wheat and barley are four fingers broad ; and of the cenchrus 
and sesamum how tree-like the stalk is, I shall not say, though 
I fully believe it, lest those who have not travelled in the region 
of Babylonia, should discredit my whole report.” Other pro- 
ductions we have reason to believe were not numerous or abun- 
dant, except palm trees, which grew over the whole country.® 
Cypresses are mentioned as growing in groves and in the parks, 
in the city.4 This want of timber must have had much influ- 
ence on the maritime architecture and of course upon the com- 
merce of the Babylonians. 

In this tract were only two large cities, Babylon and Nine- 
veh, the rest of the country was spotted with villages.° The 
extent of Babylon is given with some discrepancies by the an- 
cient historians, but all concur in assigning to it dimensions 
which have been regarded with astonishment and incredulity 
by modern Europeans. Herodotus gives it 120 stadia each 
side, or 480 in circumference,—Pliny and Solinus 60 Roman 
miles, which at 8 stadia to a mile agrees with Herodotus,—Dio- 


! Herodotus gives this as the motive of Nitocris. I. 185. 


2 J. 193. In the following section Herodotus says that under the 
Persians the satrapy of Babylon provided for the sustenance of the 
royal court and army four months of the year, and that supplies for 
the remaining eight were drawn from all the rest of Asia. 


3 The palm was used by the inhabitants in a great variety of ways, 
for bread, &gtoc, otia, éyxéqaldoy, wine, honey (sugar extracted from 
the juice), vinegar, all kinds of wicker work, Herod. |]. c. Xen. Anab. 
II. 3.14, Strabo IfI. 343. Strabo (I. c.), says there was said to be a 
Persian song, in which three hundred and sixty advantages of the 
palm were enumerated. 


4 Strabo LIT. 240. 


° Mesopotamia tota—vicatim dispersa, praeter Babylonem et Ni- 
num. Pliny VI. 30. 
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dorus from Ctesias 360 stadia, and from Clitarchus a follow- 
er of Alexander 365,—Curtius 368. A comparison of these 
statements and the other circumstances in the case renders it 
probable that 365 stadia is nearest the true circumference ; 
which at 491 feet to a stade (Major Rennel’s computation) wil] 
give for each side of the square 8.485 British miles, or 72 miles 
and a small fraction for the entire circuit.’ In estimating the 
population of the city however, the space it covered would 
prove to an European a very deceptive guide. A city occupy- 
ing 72 stadia inhabited as compactly as London, would require 
for its consumption, half the products of all Babylonia. He- 
rodotus says that it was filled with houses of three and four sto- 
ries.” But it is to be remembered that the cities of Asia are 
not built like those of Europe. ‘The houses are disconnected, 
with large gardens, which occupy often more space than the 
houses themselves. ‘This it appears from the testimony of Cur- 
tius, was the case with Babylon. ‘ The houses,” says hie,* “ do 
not join each other from motives of safety ; and the intervals 
between them are sown and cultivated, that they may furnish 
subsistence in case of siege.” Besides this, much of the space 
was occupied by the hanging gardens, the enclosure of the pal- 
aces, which were very large, and the temples, of which that of Be- 


lus was two stadia on a side. The citadel was 20 stadia in cir- 





1 See Rennel’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 341. The vast size of 
the city is strikingly shown, by the statement made by the Babyloni- 
ens to Herodotus (I. 191 ad. fin.), that on account of its size, the revels 
in the centre went on undisturbed, while the Persian army was in 
full possession of its outer quarters. Compare Jer. 51: 31: “One 
post shall run to meet another, and one messenger to meet another, to 
show the king of Babylon, that his city is taken at the end.” 

® T1higss oixtéwy Termgoqew te xai tergwpoper. 1.180. “ Full of,” 
here, may be well understood “ abounding in,” which would imply 
that a vast number were smaller. “The peculiar climate of this dis- 
trict must have caused a similarity of habits and accommodations in 
all ages ; and if upon this principle we take the present fashion of 
building as some example of the mode heretofore practised in Baby- 
lon, the houses that had more than one story, must have consisted of 
the ground floor or basse cour, occupied by stables, magazines, and 
sedaubs or cellars sunk a little below the ground for the comfort of the 
inhabitants during the heats; above this a gallery with the lodging 
rooms opening into it; and over all the flat terrace for the people to 
sleep on in the summer.” Rich, Memoir on Babylon, p. 57. 

3 V.1. 
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cumference.' Curtius® likewise tells us that “the houses were not 
built close to the walls of the city, but that a space of 240 feet® 
intervened, and that by no means the whole city was covered 
with houses ; only 90 stadia were inhabited.”’ Of this last clause 
it will be difficult to ascertain the meaning, 90 stadia in circuit 
being entirely disproportioned to the whole space enclosed, on- 
ly one fourth, and 90 stadia square, very nearly all of it. The 
text is very probably corrupt. Strabo intimates that Seleu- 
cia which contained 600,000 inhabitants, was smaller than Bab- 
ylon. Bussora occupies 3 square miles,* and contains 50,000 
inhabitants, being built in the loose manner of Asiatic cities. 
Taking this ratio of extent to population as a measure, Babylon 
would have contained somewhat more than 1,200,000. "This 
number is probably not far from the truth. 

Among the circumstances which led to the prosperity and 
greatness of this vast city, and to its almost phoenix-like resto- 
ration in Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad, much importance 
is to be assigned to its position of peculiar advantage for com- 
merce. Its midway position rendered it the natural thorough- 
fare for the caravan trade between eastern and western Asia. 
Situated on one river and in the close neighborhood of another, 
which extended almost across this portion of the continent, and 
conveyed to her the products of Syria, Mesopotamia and Arme- 
nia, and brought within the influence of her trade the nations 
around the Euxine and the Caspian, she had within her reach all 
the rich resources of all those countries. ‘These rivers may be 
also considered as a continuation of the Persian Gulf, or as roads 
branching from it, which might bear its commerce into the 
heart of Asia. ‘This gulf, capacious, free from sunken rocks, 
not peculiarly liable to sudden storins, and by the narrowness 
of its outlet unaffected by the swellings of the ocean without, 
drew into itself the products of Arabia, and of the peninsula of 
India, and the islands beyond, and made Babylon the mart and 
medium of a commerce “extending from the shores of the Me- 
diterranean to the southern extremity of Asia. 

These facts would lead us to conclude that this city must 


Curt. V. ee The citadel here alluded to is probably the Pacrdsia 
aegiBodw usyahw te xat icyved of Herodotus, I. 182. 


Sic. 
3 Spatium unius jugeri. The measure of a jugerum according to 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. XVIII. 3, is 240 feet by 120. 4 Niebuhr, 


Vor. VII. No. 22. 47 
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have sustained commercial relations of great extent. There 
are besides many allusions to it in the Hebrew writers, and 
customs and institutions of the Babylonians mentioned by 
other authors, which, independently of any specific information 
as to its materials or directions, are direct evidence to the same 
point. It is called by Ezekiel 17: 4, “a land of traffic, a city 
of merchants.” Isaiah 47: 15, ‘* Thus shall they be unto thee 
with whom thou hast labored, even thy merchants.” Jeremiah) 
51: 7, ‘* Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, 
that made all the earth drunken; the nations have drunken of 
her wine,” implying wide influence and constant intercourse 
with the nations, and v. 44, * the nations shall not flow togeth- 
er any more unto him.” é 
The voluptuous habits of the people, with every allowance 
made for the effects of climate and religion, point clearly to the 
same result. The degree of general culture among the people 
which may be inferred from what is known of their polity, theis 
progress in science, and the arts, would leave no doubt of a fre- 
quent communion with men of other nations ; but the extent and 
universality of their voluptuousness and that peculiar form of dis- 
gusting and horrible licentiousness could not have existed but 
among a people daily exposed to the corruption of foreign man- 
ners and fitted to receive the taint. ‘This license was limited to 


no rank, and restrained by no decencies of place or time. Its stain 
was on the magnificence and festal splendors of the palace, and 
the meanest citizen differed ifit were possible only in the deeper 
and meaner filthiness of his vice.’ Herodotus mentions among the 
established customs of the Babylonians, that every woman should 
once in her life yield herself to the embraces of a foreigner.* 


' Nihil urbis ejus corruptius moribus, vec ad irritandas illiciendas- 
que immodicas voluptates instructius. Liberos conjugesque cum hos- 
pitibus stupro coire, modo pretium flagitii detur, parentes maritique 
patiuntur, Convivales Judi, tota Perside regibus purpuratisque cordi 
sunt: Babylonii maxime in vinum et quae ebrietatem sequuntur, effu- 
si sunt. Foeminaram eonviva ineuntium, in prineipio modestus est 
fiabitus, dein summa quaeque amicula exuunt, paulatimque pudorem 
profanant: ad ultimam (horror auribus sit) ima corporum velamenta 
projiciunt. Nec meretricum hoc dedecus est, sed matronarum virgin- 
umqne, apud quas comitas babetur vulgati corporis vilitas. Curtius 


V.1. 


2 J. 199, nacav yuveixe énizooopiny ... wiz Divas avdgi Seive. This 
appears from Herodotus to have bad some connexion with religion. 
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Herodotus and Strabo! both speak of another custom, of plac- 
ing the sick in the streets and places of public resort in the hope 
that some passer by might prescribe a remedy. Neither of these 
customs would have prevailed where there was not a great and 
constant influx of foreigners. 

Of the great wealth and luxury, which here must presuppose 
commerce, the common dress, which was fitted more for show 
than use, and the general culture of the body? may be taken as 
specimens. ‘The glimpses likewise of regal and courtly mag- 
nificence® given by the Prophet Daniel, furnish ample illustration, 
and the sketch by Ezekiel 23: 14, 15, “The images of the 
Chaldeans, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dy- 
ed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, after 
the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea.” 

Before entering on the more particular examination of the 
commerce of the Babylonians, we would remark that the no- 
tices left by ancient writers were merely incidental, none having 
treated directly of this topic, and therefore partial, vague, and 
often uncertain. Were they all collected, they would not fur- 
nish materials for a full account of this subject, nor even for 
a complete outline. We are compelled to remain satisfied with 
here the mention of some articles which must have been imported 
from abroad, and there the direction of a road. The necessi- 
ty of this gleaning and but half satisfying process, in connection 
with the circumstance that all our information is found in authors 
who lived at a distance and had no particular interest in this sub- 
ject, arises from the fact that Babylon was mainly the channel, 
rather than the source and end of the commerce which made her 
great. The products of the country suitable for commerce 
were, as we have seen, almost none, and its manufactures were 
chiefly of articles of foreign growth. We have adopted as a 


Strabo speaking of the same custom, calls it (III. 348), %90¢ xara t 
loyiov, Svm wiyvvetoas. See also Baruch 6: 42. 


Ihe. 
2 Meuvo.opévor nay 10 cae. Herod. I. 195. 


3 Herodotus I. 192, says that Tritantaechmes the satrap of Baby- 
lon, received an artabe of silver daily ; (the agraSya Persian measure 
was equivalent to an Attic medimnus and three Attic choenires) and 
had in his private stable eight hundred horses, and sixteen thousand 
mares. The annual tribute imposed by Darius on the Babylonians 
was a thousand talents of silver. Herod. III. 92. 
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rule in these inquiries, which in default of better means of infor- 
mation, and with cautious application, will bring us to the near- 
est approach we can make to the certainty of historical testimo- 
ny, that whenever we find mention of an article in common use 
among the Babylonians, which we cannot ascertain, or fairly 
presume to be a product of the country, we may conclude i it to 
be commercial importation, and whenever we can determine the 
country of its origin and find a probable connection of it with 
Babylon, we may infer a commercial relation more or less direct 
between them. Weshall thus be able to attain to some certain con- 
clusions respecting the articles and directions of thistrade. Of the 
amount of the importations and exportations of the various ar- 
ticles, we have slight means, and sometimes none, of judging. 

Of the manufactures of the Babylonians the most important 
was that of woven stuffs. Babylonian garments of uncommon 
value had made their way to Palestine in the days of Joshua.’ 
*‘ Their dress consists,” says Herodotus “ of a linen (or cotton)’ 
gown reaching down to the ancles, over this a woollen tunic 
and a small white cloak thrown over the whole.” Tapestries 
embroidered with figures of griffins and other monsters of eastern 
imagination were articles of export.’ Carpets, which the lux- 
ury of Asiatic nations has always found necessary, were wrought 
there of the finest material and workmanship, and formed an ar- 
ticle of extensive exportation. They were of high repute in 
the times of Cyrus, whose tomb at Pasargada was adorned wit) 
them.‘ Babylonian robes also were highly esteemed for the fine- 
ness of their texture and the brilliancy of their purple, and espe- 
cially used by the royal family of Persia.®° The materials of these 


1 Joshua 7: 21. 


2 Herodot. I. 195, in describing the inner garment he uses the term 
divéor, which signifies with him either cotton or linen. Strabo III. 34 


3 Vestes et peristromata Babyloniea ... acu perficerentur ... non 
veras sed fabulosas tantuim animalium continebant figuras, cujusmodi 
sunt grypes, similiaque monstra. Isaac Voss. Observationes in Ca- 
tulli Nupt. Pel. et Thet. 

4 qanyta émiBlynuatovy BaSvioviow, xui xavvaxag moggueots inov- 
Toeameta ... wad xavdue xat Gddove zyueavas tig BaSviwvior égyacias. 
Arrian, Exped. Alex. V1. 29. The royal apparel of Mordecai (Esther 
8: 15) was doubtless woven in the looms of Babylon. 


5 Arrian, |. c. and Theophrastus Hist. Plant. IV. 9 
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fabrics were abundantly obtained in the cotton from Arabia and 
Carmania, and the wood from the regions of Candahar and 
Cashmere. The place most noted for this kind of manufacture, 
was Borsippa on the Euphrates not far below Babylon,' and 
this was the most important kind of which we have distinct tra- 
ces. The art of engraving precious stones, which the inhabitants 
universally wore as rings,” both for ornament, and as a means 
of attesting contracts and written documents, and of which we 
have some specimens in the Babylonian cylinders must have 
been common among them. ‘They were also in the habit of 
carrying slender walking sticks elegantly ornamented, with the 
figure of a rose, a lily, an eagle or some such thing upon the 
head. Doubtless, a people which excelled in such works of 
art, must have excelled in others, which the climate and their 
many artificial wants would have forced them to, though we 
can find now no allusions to them. ‘The materials of these fab- 
rics certainly were not produced in Babylonia, and of course 
imply an extensive foreign commerce.* 

In treating of this commerce more in detail, we shall speak of 
the articles, the countries whence they were produced, and the 
routes by which they were brought in connection ; and for greater 
clearness shall follow in order its principal directions, the east- 
ern or Persico-Bactrian, the northern or Armenian, the western 
with Syria and Asia Minor, the southern with Arabia, and the 
maritime, with the region of the Persian gulf and India. 

We have already shown that the woven stuffs of Babylon 
found an abundant market in the luxury of Persian palaces and 
harems. ‘That the commercial relations of the two countries 
embraced a great variety of other articles, and that it wasa 


Strabo ITI. 339, calls it Awwovgyeiov péya. 


Herod. I. 195, and Isaiah 3: 21. Dan. 6: 17. 


3 Herod. |. c. and Strabo II. 348. 
4 


to 


John in the Apocalypse 18: 12, 13, has a passage, which though 
it might not be received as authority in a critical examination of 
this subject, is too remarkably related to our subject to be omitted. 
“The merchandise of gold, silver and precious stones and of pearls 
and fine linen and purple and silk and scarlet and all sweet wood and 
all manner of vessels of ivory and all manner of vessels of most pre- 
cious wood, and of brass and iron and marble, and cinnamon and 
odors and ointments and frankincense and wine and oil and fine 
flour, and wheat and beasts and sheep and horses and chariots and 
slaves and souls of men.” 
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continual interchange may be inferred from the fact that the 
kings of Persia, after the capture of that city, were accustom- 
ed to spend a considerable portion of every year in Babylon. 
It was, besides, a neighboring and subject province, the resi- 
dence of a royal viceroy with his numerous retinue and army 
of native Persians. To facilitate, and at the same time as a re- 
sult of, the intercourse between it and Susa, a road was made 
convenient for the passage of an army laden with baggage. 
This road passed through a highly populous region, and was 
traversed by Alexander in his pursuit of Darius, in twenty 
days. 

From the countries lying beyond Persia, from Asia, Bactria, 
and the vast central level, above the desert of Cobi, several ar- 
ticles were doubtless imported. Among them were emeralds 
from Bactria. We have seen that the citizens of Babylon were 
in the universal use of seal rings. ‘Theophrastus® mentioning the 
properties of the emeralds, says, “ it is good for the eyes, for 
which reason people carry seals (oggayidea) made of it that 
they may look on them.” ‘These he says were brought from 
Bactriana. “In Cyprus also are found the emerald and the jasper, 
but what are used (5 or setting in cups and other vessels of gold° 
are from Bactriana towards the desert. They go thither on 
horse back in search of them, at the time of the Etesian winds, 
for they become visible then, as the sands are blown about by the 
violence of the wind. Those found here are not large.” ‘That 
these emeralds, were exported to Babylon‘ is rendered not un- 
likely by a story of doubtful truth indeed, but recorded by The- 
ophrastus on the authority of the Egyptian writers. ‘“There was 
once an emerald four cubits long and three cubits broad, sent 
as a present (to Egypt) by a king of the Babylonians, and there 
was in their temple of Jupiter an obelisk of four emeralds, for- 
ty cubits long and in some parts four and in others two cubits 
broad. Lieut. Burnes, a very intelligent traveller, asserts that ru- 


1 Arrian Exped. Alex. IIL. 16. O1moUmery TE éxelyn maoa rv, war 0005 
TOis oxevopooors Ov yahen?). 
2 neo. tv Foy. § 44. Compare Pliny XXXVII. 16. 


3 sig ta AvPoxolia. de Lapid. § 63. Pliny gives a similar statement. 
Nat. Hist. XX XVII. 17. 


4 Ezekiel 27: 16, speaking of the commerce of Tyre, “Syria. . . 0c- 
cupied in thy fairs with emeralds.” 


5 de Lapid 44 also § 45 he says “ of the emeralds commonly called 
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bies and the lapis lazuli are now found in Budukhskan, on the 
banks of the Oxus.' A passage in Ctesias? in which he speaks of 
“‘ yast mountains in which are found sardines, onyxes and other 
stones used for seals’’ has commonly been supposed to refer to 
this region, to the Paropamisu, the Hindoo Coosh or the moun- 
tains extending along Bokhara and Thibet. 

Another article derived from these countries was the mate- 
rial of purple dyes. This dye was doubtless obtained from the 
Indian lacca. The insect which produces it is thus described 
by Ctesias.* ‘* Near the sources of this river (the Hyparus) 
grows a purple (scarlet) flower, from which a purple is dyed, 
nothing inferior to the Greeks, and even much more brilliant ; 
for there is an insect there, about as large as a beetle, in color 
red like vermillion, it has long red legs, is soft like a worm, and 
lives upon the tree which bears amber ; it devours and destroys 
their fruit, as lice (oi p@etoes) do vines in Greece. These in- 
sects the Indians bruise, and dye their purple dress, and what- 
ever they please, and the dyes are better than the Per- 
sians.” Mr. James Kerr of Patna in a paper in the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions,° has given a full account of the insect from 
which the lacca is obtained. We omit much of the descriptive 
detail, as there is hardly a doubt respecting the identity of ihe 


Bactrian, the largest is in Tyre, for there is a very large pillar there 
in the temple of Hercules, if this be not a false emerald, pseudosma- 
ragdus.” Comp. Herod. I. 44. Pliny XXXVII. 19. 

! Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara Vol. If. 204, 5. Elphinstone in his 
account of Caubal 1. p. 236, says “ whole cliffs of lapis lazuli over- 
hang the river of Kaushkaur, between Chitraul and the Eusofzye 
country.” 

2 Indica, cap. 5. 9 18 cagda, xal of Ovuyes xai ae ada opoayides. 
The position of these onyx mountains of Ctesias has with better rea- 
son been placed further south, in the Ghauts, probably near Beroach 
the ancient Barygaza. See Ctesias Reliquiae, ed. Baehr. pp. 273, 4. 
This supposition indicates, what may be shown from other sources, a 
commercial connection with the northern coast of India. 

3 That this dye was employed in the manufactures of Babylon see 
Ezek. 23: 12, 15. 27: 16. Arrian Exped. VI. 29. 

4 Indica, cap. 25. compare AZlian, Hist. Animal. IV. 46. 


5 Vol. LXXI. Part 2. p. 374, seq. see also the Asiatic Research- 
es II. p. 361, for some curious information respecting this insect, by 
Roxburgh. 
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two.' He says “‘ they traverse the branches of the trees on 
which they are produced for some time, and then fix themselves 
upon the succulent extremities of the younger branches. A- 
round their edges they are environed with a spissid sub-pellucid 
liquid, which seems to glue them to the branches ; it is the gra- 
dual accumulation of this liquid, which forms a complete cel! 
for each insect and is what is called gum lacca. About the 
middle of March the cells are completely formed, and the insect 
is in appearance an oval, smooth red bag, full of a beautiful red 
liquid. ‘The lacca of this country is found upon the uncultivat- 
ed mountains upon both sides of the Ganges.”’ 

From these countries also the Babylonians to greater or less 
extent imported Indian dogs. ‘These dogs were exceedingly 
large and powerful, and were much used in hunting and in mili- 
tary expeditions.” The great number of these animals in Baby- 
lonia may be judged of from the fact that 'Tritantaechmes, Sa- 
trap of that country, kept so many that four large villages which 
sustained the expenses of supporting them, were exempted from 
all other contributions. Xerxes carried vast numbers with him 
in his expedition against Greece.‘ Ctesias® says these dogs 
came from the country from which precious stones were brought, 
not far from the Caspian sea. The dogs of Caubul are famous 
now.® As the dogs would naturally be strongest and most spi- 
rited in their own country, the importations were probably fre- 
quent. 

Great quantities of gold were used in Babylon. The vast 
image of gold erected by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain of Dura 
were proof enough, if all the testimonies left us by ancient wri- 
ters were not full of it. ‘That the fat level soil of Babylon pro- 
duced it, or that the muddy waters of the Euphrates washed it 
down, will not be asserted. No doubt can exist that the Baby- 
lonians carried on an active commerce with the nations among 
whom gold was a native. This mineral is not found in any 
large quantities in southern or western Asia. The golden sands 





1 Ctesias ed. Baehr p. 323, and Asiatic Researches IX. 65. 


® Ctesias says they would fight with lions. Comp. lian Hist. 
Anim. IV. 19. Pliny Hist. Nat. VII. 2 says they were the largest 
known, grandiores caeteris, and VIII. 6]. mentions a singular instance 
of their spirit and adroitness. See also Curtius IX. 1. c. 31. 

3 Herod. I. 192. 4 ib. VII. 187. 5 Indica, cap. 5. 


6 Elphinstone’s Caubul, Vol. I. p. 231. 
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of the Pactolus owe much of their fame, to the distance of more 
favored regions. ‘The mountains on the eastern border of Bok- 
hara, are the first which produce it in abundance, and further 
east and north it is found in still greater quantities. From these 
regions it was exported to Persia and Babylon. ‘The Massagetae, 

who dwelt east of the Caspian sea are said to have used gold for 
almost every thing.'’ The Ethiopians who inhabited the lower 
parts of Gedrosia, the region of the modern Belooches, and the 
Indi Calantii, near the modern province of Guzerat, with ebony 
and ivory, brought the ore of gold? as tribute to the Persian 
king. Herodotus gives in his account of the sources of this 
gold, a curious mixture of truth and fable. ‘ The Indians,” 
says he,* “* who live on the borders of Pactyica, (near Caubul) 
to the north of the other Indians, are those who go in search 
of the gold. Along this region is a sandy desert, and in this 
desert are found formicae! in size smaller than dogs, but larger 
than foxes. ‘These formicae live under ground, and bring u 

the sand (in their hair,) and the sand contains gold dust. It is 
for this sand that the Indians journey to the. desert. They 
make their approaches during the hottest part of the day, w hich 
is the morning in that country, when the formicae are under 

ground. When they have reached the place, they fill the bags 
they carry with the sand, and retreat as speedily as possible ; : 
for these animals who learn their presence by their scent, at 
once pursue, and there is nothing like them for swiftness. In 
this way the Persians say that the Indians obtain the most of 
their gold; and that some also, but in smaller quantities, is ob- 
tained from rivers.” A few sections onward he speaks of gold 
washed down by the rivers. Strabo, from Megasthenes, gives 
an account which a agrees in all essential particulars.° Respect- 


1 yoven .. Te TavtTa ZOtovTat .. xa ri zyoveos andhetoc, Herod. I. 
215 he uses the same expression of the furthest east, II. 106. Pliny 
VI. 22. yovoos &gPovos Strabo II. 433. 


2 anigos zovaioc. Herod, 111.97. Strabo says the Indians are ig- 
norant of the art of smelting, and that the gold is very pure. 


3 I1I. 102 seq. We select portions of his narrative. 


* utounxss, formica is the word used by the Latin writers Pliny XI. 

- f ft) vf ’ y " : 
36. for this animal which is supposed to be the canis corsak of Lin- 
naeus. Strabo tells us their skins resemble panthers’. III. 281. 


5 |. ec. he adds that the Indians lived far to the east, in a moun- 
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ing the distance from which the gold was brought, lian has a 
remarkable passage,’ which intimates, if it does not prove, that 
the gold caravans traversed the vast desert of Cobi, which reach- 
es along the northern boundary of China. ‘The country where 
gold is found, and which the griffins infest, is exceedingly deso- 
late. ‘The Bactrians, who dwell in the neighborhood of the In- 
dians assert that the griffins watch over the gold ; though the 
Indians deny that they do any thing of the kind, as they have 
no need of the metal, but that they are only apprehensive on 
account of their young, and these are the objects of their pro- 
tection. ‘The Indians go armed into the desert, in troops of a 
thousand or two thousand. But we are assured, that they do 
not return from these expeditions, till the third or fourth year.” 
Whatever interpretation may be given to these fabulous stories 
of the griffins and formicae,® the essential fact in the narratives, 
that the gold, which is found abundantly in the region of the 
great desert, was well known to the ancients, and was an arti- 
cle of a very extensive commerce, is beyond question. 

Our knowledge of the routes on which this commerce with In- 
dia was carried on is derived from Strabo,3 who writes on the 


tainous region, and that the sandy desert was about three thousand 
stadia in circuit. See also Pliny XI. 36. and Arrian Indica, cap. 15. 


1 From Ctesias, Hist. Animal. IV. 27, cited by Heeren. Ctesias 
Indica, cap. 12. affirms that the gold in India is not found in rivers 
(which is evidently a mistake) but in numerous large mountains, that 
it is found there in large quantities, and is difficult to be procured on 
account of the griffins. His description of these animals may not be 
uninteresting. In these mountains the griffins inhabit, four footed 
birds, as large as a wolf, legs and claws like a lion; plumes on the 
rest of the body, black, on the breast, red. 


? Various explanations of these fables may be found in Baehr’s 
edition of Ctesias, pp. 301, 302. Wahl supposes the word was the 
name of the tribe of mountaineers, who wrought in the mines, the re- 
port of whose strange customs and rude persons, in its progress to dis- 
tant countries, transformed them into monsters. Count de Veltheim, 
that all access to the gold mines was carefully obstructed by the In- 
dian monarchs who were enriched by them, and that the mere know- 
ledge of this intended concealmeut, aided perhaps by some artifice, 
gave rise to the singular notions which prevailed. 


3 If. 434—5 and III. 310 and 312. For some portions of the 
route, especially the earlier, we have no direct testimony, in the 
sources, The account in the text is, however, evidently true from the 
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authority of Eratosthenes, and from Pliny," who gained his infor- 
mation from Baeton and Diognetus, who accompanied Alexander 
as geographers, ttinerum mensores. ‘The route from Babylon to 
Susa we have already spoken of. From Susa the road passes 
along the eastern bank of the Tigris to the borders of Media, 
where leaving the river, its course was east toward Ecbatana, 
the capital of that kingdom, and thence to the Caspian gates.” 
From the Caspian gates the road passed eastward through 





necessity of passing the Caspian gates, to avoid the Parthian desert 
on the one hand and the mountains of Hyrcania on the other. 


1 Who gives the route of Alexander, terrena demonstratio. Nat. 
Hist. VI. 21. See also Arrian, Exped. Alex. Lib. IIL and Heeren’s 


Asia, Vol. III. Appendix. 


2 Pylae Caspiae. This is the name of a celebrated pass in the 
range of mountains, which divide Media from Aria, in Lat. 35° Long. 
52° East. Rennel calls it “the best passage from Media, Mesopo- 
tamia and the western kingdoms in general, to Parthia, Hyrcania, 
Aria, and the remainder of those in the East.” Geography of Herod- 
otus, 174, Pliny, Nat. Hist. VI. 16, tells us it is eight miles long, 
made entirely by the labor of man, and so narrow that single vehi- 
cles could hardly pass, with precipitous rocks on either hand. The 
following account of this pass is from Burnes’s Travels in Bokhara, 
Vol. IL. p. 129. Passing from Balfurosh, “We finally cleared the 
valley (of the river Tilar, which extends about sixty miles and is the 
greatest of the passes into Mazenderan) by the pass of Gurdook, which 
leads up to the table land of Persia. The word ‘Gurdook’ in Toor- 
kee means ‘a pass.’ Our ascent from the dell was continued and 
gradual ; and at Feerozkoh, we were again six thousand feet above 
the sea. On either side as we approached the pass, the precipices 
rose in grand abruptness ; and the narrowness of the road had led to 
its being fortified in former years. Shah Abbas cut a road in the 
rock for about ten miles, It seems to me that the pass of Gurdook 
may be identified with the Caspian Gate, through which Alexander 
pursued Darius. Their distance from Rhages or Rai, which lies near 
the modern city of Tehran, is said to have been a two day’s march, 
and the distance is ninety miles. By this road Alexander reached 
Hecatompylos ; from which he advanced into Parthia. On the way 
he attacked the Taburi, and it is a very extraordinary fact that in the 
modern coinage of Mazenderan, that province is yet denominated Ta- 
buristan.” The same position is given to the Caspian gate in the de- 
lineation of the route of Alexander, by Major Rennel, in his Memoir 
of a Map of Hindoostan, 
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Hecatompylos' in Parthia, 245 Roman miles, south-east to Al- 
exandria® in Aria 566, south to Propbthasia in the Drangae 
200, south-east to Arachosi (Arachotus) 515, and north-east to 
Ortospana 250, making the whole nearly 350 English miles. 
This is Pliny’s statement in which Strabo concurs with some va- 
riation as to distances. From Ortospana to Peucolaitis (Peu- 
cela of Arrian) the modern Pekehli227 Roman miles. From 
Ortospana,’ Alexander proceeded north to Bactra, or Zariaspe, 

now Balk. Hence Ortospana is called the Bactrian trivium by 
Strabo,‘ and merchants coming from the west to Bactra, mizlit 
pass southward through it and thence on the Indian road to Peu- 
cela. Taking the route from western Asia to Alexandria in Aria 
already mentioned, they might there tura north-east to Bactra, 
a route much Jess circuitous than the southern, and of course 
preferred by all whose course lay to central Asia. ‘The dis- 
tance is about 360 miles. Strabo mentions also though without 
defining its course or position, a royal road of 20,000 stadia to 
Palibothra, the modern Patna’ on the Ganges. Of the existence 
of a route from Bactra north and east to the centre of the couti- 
nent, the passage already cited from Aelian, is sufficient evidence. 

The merchandise of the east, which passed through Babylon, 

and the wares of that city, were transported to Asia Minor and 
the shores of the Mediterranean by two routes. The first, de- 
scribed by Strabo, was travelled by caravans of merchants, with 
camels.° ‘These caravans from Syria crossed the uate xtes at 
Anthemusia, about twenty-five days’ journey from the bounda- 
ries of Babylonia, thence to Bambyce, called also Edessa, 

about sixteen miles from the river, and thence through the mid- 
dle of the desert of Mesopotamia leaving the river nearly three 
days’ journey to the right, to Scenae, a large town on the limits 
of Babylonia, and about seventy-five miles distant from Selev- 
cia on the Tigris. On the w ay through the desert of Mesopo- 


The capital of Parthia, deriving its name “the hundred gates” 


according to Polybius, from the meeting of a hundred roads there. 
Of course a place of great trade. 


2 Near Herat. 3 About 50 miles south (east) of Candahar. 


4 IIT. 255, 6d0¢ Baowuxy. Pliny’s itinerary extends to the mouth 
of the Ganges. 


5 Rennel’s “ Memoir of a map of Hindoostan,” p. 50. 


6 Strabo IIT. 351, 4 6d50¢ Tots éx TIS ougias sig BaBvidva éunogevo 
xévos éatiy. ... Kouniiros 8 sioi xatayoyas torres. 
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tamia there were convenient stopping places and generally cis- 
terns, a circumstance which shows that this route was much 
frequented. The Scenite Arabs beside, who inhabited the middle 
of the desert, we are told, exacted a smaller tax for safe passage, 
than those on the river. It is highly probable, though we do 
not find distinct evidence of the fact, that this route earlier than 
the time of Strabo extended farther up the Euphrates, and 
crossed the upper portion of the Syrian desert, through Palmy- 
rato Tyre.! 

The road by which the commerce of Babylon was conveyed 
to Asia Minor is described by Herodotus.” ‘ The following i is 
an account of this road. Royal stations and magnificent cara- 

vanserais® continually succeed ‘each other in all parts of it; and 
it passes through an inhabited and safe region all the way. 
First (starting from Sardis) there are twenty stations through 
Lydia and Phrygia, ninety-four parasangs ¢ and a half.! Leav- 
ing Phrygia we come to the river Halys, near which there is a 
cuarded passage, necessary to be passed on our way over the 
river. On the other side of the river we come to Cappadocia, 


! Herodotus I. 1, asserts in general terms that the Phenicians traded 
with Assyria, i. e. Babylon. 

° V.52. The translation is from Heeren. A circumstance men- 
tioned by Herodotus (V.49) in connection with his account of this 
road, is of great importance to show the progress which had been 
made in those times in the methods of geography. Aristagoras the 
ruler of Miletus came to Sparta during the government of Cleom- 
enes, to persuade the Spartans to join the Greeks of Asia Minor in 
an expedition against Susa ; and in setting forth the facilities, showed 
him a plate of copper on which was engraved the whole of the 
known world, with the sea and the rivers. Xulzeov mivaxa, &y ™© 
vis anacne negiodog évetétunto, xui Sakacon ts néoa xai motapos 


aayvres. ‘This is believed to be the earliest distinct mention of a map. 


3 Sratuoi Sacidyios xai xatahiosc xuddicrar. These caravanserais 


were probably for the use of the commander of the army, the mon- 
arch if he should be with it, and his retinue. An army could not of 
course be accommodated in them. The stations were very nearly the 
estimated distance of the days’ march of an army from each other. 


* The parasang of Herodotus is thirty Grecian stadia, and the sta- 
dium a hundred paces (i, e. double steps counting from the impres- 
sion of one foot to the impression of the same again.) The modern 
Persian farsang is three and a half British miles, and that of Herod- 
otus in his account of this road about three and one fourth. See the 
Introduction to Rennel’s Geography of Western Asia, p. 13. 
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and through this country to the Cilician mountains, twenty- 
eight stations, or a hundred and four parasangs. We penetrate 
into these mountains by a double defile, which is entrusted to 
a double frontier guard, and then traverse Cilicia, three stations, 
fifteen parasangs and a half. The river Euphrates which can 
only be passed by a ferry, separates Cilicia from Armenia, 
in which there are fifteen stations or fifty-six parasangs and 
ahalf. There is here also a frontier guard, and four rivers, 
which are crossed in boats. The first is the Tigris; the sec- 
ond and third bear the same name without being the saine riy- 
er, or flowing from the same country, as the first comes out of 
Armenia, the other from the land of the Matienians ; the fourth 
is the Gydnes, which Cyrus divided into three hundred and 
sixty branches. From Armenia into the land of the Matienians, 
there are four stations, and eleven stations or forty-two para- 
sangs and a half, from this country to that of the Cissians, as far 
as the river Choaspes, which must likewise be passed in boats ; 
and on the banks of this river stands the city of Susa. Thus 
in the journey from Susa to Sardis, there are one hundred and 
eleven stations, with the same number of caravanserais.’’! 
This road appears from this account to have been a military 
road. Not probably in its origin, but arranged and adapted by 
the Persian kings to facilitate communication with their prov- 
inces in Asia Minor, and kept them in awe. Doubtless it was 
also a road for caravans and private merchants. For the sta- 
tions were at the distance of about five parasangs, a day’s jour- 
ney for a caravan of loaded camels; and they lay wholly in a 
populous and safe country, and might be therefore travelled by 
single traders or small companies, who would not venture the 
shorter but more dangerous route through Mesopotamia. This 
road it will be seen led to Susa, but we have already shown 
the connection of Susa and Babylon. 

A description of the modern routes, may be found in Taver- 
nier,? two of which will be found to correspond with those we 
have mentioned, with some variations. 

The Babylonians had likewise direct commercial relations with 
the tribes which occupied the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 


1 The text of Herodotus in this sentence is probably imperfect or 
corrupt, as the sum given for the whole distance does not correspond 


with the detail. 
2 Tavernier, Liv. I. chap. 6. Liv. II. chap. 4. 
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and with the nations of northern and eastern Armenia. He- 
rodotus has left the following account of the mode of navigation 
from the upper country down the Euphrates, to Babylon.! * In 
the country of the Armenians, who live above the Assyrians, they 
cut ribs of willow, and stretch around them on the outside a 
covering of skins for a foundation, not‘distinguishing the stern 
nor tapering the prow, but making them oval like a shield. 
Having wholly overlaid the boat with reeds, they let it float down 
the river, filled with merchandise, especially casks of palm wine. 
It is guided by two oars and two men standing, one of whom pulls 
and the other pushes the oar. ‘These boats « are made very large 
and also smaller, and the largest carry a cargo of five thousand 
talents. In each boat is a live ass, in the larger more than one, 
and when they have reached Babylon and disposed of their 
freight, they sell the frame work and the reeds, but putting the 
skins upon the asses, they drive them back to Armenia, where 
they make other boats in the same manner.” He adds that 
“on account of the swiftness of the current it is not possible to 
sail up the river,” and assigns this as the reason of the peculiar 
construction of the boats. This reason however was probably 
an inference of the historian from the singular mode of naviga- 
tion which he witnessed, and doubtless a mistake; unless his 
remark be limited to the oval ark-like boats. The current 
would prove something of an obstacle to them, which their own- 
ers took an easier way to surmount. Greater ones would be 
found in the occasional rapids of the river. 

The passage from Herodotus just cited proves the existence 
of a trade carried on by the Armenians by navigating the river 
downward.2. The upward navigation from Babylon to Thapsa- 





! “The mode of navigation on the Euphrates with vessels so pe- 
culiarly constructed as the mAdca oxvutive of the ancient and the Kelek 
of the modern Babylonians remains unaltered.” Mignan’s Travels in 
Chaldea, Appendix E. Lieut. M. then translates the passage quoted 
in the text roueng eteng ete. “ having felled willow spars, they put them 
in order, and extend around them outwardly learthern bags as a 
substratum or pavement,” and continues, “ At present the trunk of the 
wild poplar is used, which is supported by bags of sheepskin flayed 
with peculiar art. The boat is managed as described by Herodotus, 
the spars are separated and sold at Bagdad, and the emptied skins 
carried back on camels or asses to serve in supporting another load of 
spars and merchandize. See Porter, II. p. 259. 


? That the downward navigation of the Euphrates presented no very 
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cus is rendered certain by Strabo,' who says on the authority 
of Aristobulus, that “ the inhabitants of Gerrha (on the Persian 
Gulf) sail up the Euphrates from Babylon to Thapsacus, with 
loads of merchandize, and thence convey it over land, in every 
direction.” 

Among the articles of trade, which were brought to Babylon 
from the region of the Euphrates, (from which also that city 
drew many of the necessaries of life) mill stones may be men- 
tioned, which were dug and made near Corsote, a place not far 
from the Median wall, and brought and exchanged by the » 
tives for the bread stuffs of Babylonia.* That a great variety o 
other articles was furnished to her commerce by these countries 
and those lying north, no doubt can exist, though we do not 
find distinct traces of them. Armenia, for instance, was ex- 
ceedingly rich, fertile and populous, and their relative position 
would render ‘Baby lon a natural mart for her superfluous pro- 
ducts. Of the riches of that country we have a striking proo! 
in Strabo,? that when Pompey assessed upon the king Tigranes 
six thousand talents of silver, he at once distributed to every 
soldier of the Roman forces an hundred and fifty drachms, to 
every centurion a thousand, and to every chiliarch a talent. 
Armenia had also mines of sandyx,‘ a mineral producing a ver- 
million, and much used as a pigment, which probably made its 


way to Babylon. It was also famous for its breed of horses, 
not inferior to those of Media, and which the Persian kings were 
accustomed to use.5 The satrap of Armenia is said to have 


serious difficulties i is roms en by Strabo IL. 340, and Arrian, Ex- 
ped. Alex. VII. 19. who both mention on the authority of Aristobu 
lus, that Alexander, to prosecute his projected expedition against the 
Arabians, formed a scheme of bringing the timber of a fleet ready to 
be framed (d:advra te xa? youpata Strabo) from Cyprus and Pheni- 
cia over land to Thapsacus, and being framed there, (éxei_ Se cvuty- 
ztiioas avdic Arrian) to be sailed down the river to Babylon. Plivy 
Nat. Hist. VI. 20 a catarractis (i.e. from its passage through Mt. 'Tau- 
rus) iterum navigatur. P. Mela also III. 8 ingens modo et naviga- 
bilis. 

1 TIT, 382. 2 Xenophon Anab. I. 5. 3 II. 462. 

4 IL. 461, 10 pstaddoy tig cayduxos. Pliny Nat. Hist. XX XV. 23, 
has this criticism on Virgil’s (Eclog. 4.) 

Quanquam animadverto Virgilium existimasse herbam id esse, illo versu, 

Sponto sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 


5 Strabo l.c. Xen. Anab. [V. 5. This country is very likely the 
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had sent twenty thousand colts annually to Persia. The vast 
number of horses in the stable of the satrap of Babylon already 
mentioned, which seem to have been his private property, may 
enable us to form some judgment of the extent to which a pas- 
sion for horses was indulged there,' and ascertain a commerce 
in them with Armenia. 

Of the navigation of the Euphrates from Babylon we have 
equally certain evidence, and of an extensive commerce with 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. ‘These rivers’ says Stra- 
bo,? speaking of the Tigris and the Euphrates, “ are both 


Togarmah of the Scriptures Ezekiel 27: 14 They of the house of 
Togarmah traded in thy fairs with horses.” 


1 See also Ezekiel, 23: 12. 


2 [Il. 338, and Arrian, VII. 19. The course and termination of 
the Euphrates, since the days of the Chaldeans, have materially 
changed. The stream which, it appears from many allusions and as 
is highly probable from the nature of the case, was navigable to the 
Persian Gulf, now unites with the Tigris at Corna, about sixty miles 
from the Gulf, into which the waters of both under the name of Pa- 
sitigris or Shat el Arab, are discharged by several mouths. A some- 
what singular uncertainty and diversity exists in the statements of 
the ancient writers respecting the outlet of the Euphrates. Arrian 
Exped. Alex. VII. 7 says that its waters were mainly drained off by 
canals for irrigation, and the little which remained spread itself into 
a marsh which was the termination of the river, and yet speaks (20) 
of two islands in the sea at the mouth of the Euphrates. Strabo III. 
319, on the report of Onesicritus that the Tigris entered a large lake, 
from which it issued and reached the sea by its own mouth, idiw oro- 
watt. Mela, IIL. 8. nusquam manifesto exitu effluit, ut alii omnes, sed 
deficit. Piiny, Nat. Hist. V. 20, distrahitur in paludes. VI. 31, dis- 
trahitur ad rigua. . . Ubi desinit alveo munire ; and 32, infra confluen- 
tem Tigris et Euphrates, . . ubi restagnatio Euphratis cum Tigri con- 
fluat. Ptolemy to like purport. The discrepancies in these state- 
ments, show that the writers were but partially acquainted with the 
case, and each stated his partas the whole. The causes hinted at by 
them had each its own operation. The river was doubtless much 
reduced by irrigation. Vast canals were cut from it which might ea- 
sily through neglect exhaust it. Arrian VII. 2], says that the quan- 
tity drawn off by the Pallacopas, passed through extensive marshes 
to the sea. The dams had to do with this result, ete. Changes 
donbtless were gradually taking place in the soil itself at the mouth. 
Pliny VI. 31, speaking of Charax, a town on the Gulf, near the out- 
let of the Tigris, says it was once ten stadia or according to Juba fifty 
from the shore, and was connected with a harbor, and in his time, 
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navigated upwards the one to Opis, which is an emporium for 
the region round about, and the other to Babylon.” This nav- 
igation and trade we may suppose to have been at their height 
during the supremacy of the Chaldeans. For under the do- 
minion of the Persians, both the Tigris and the Euphrates were 
obstructed by artificial dams.! No cities of any note are men- 
tioned on the Euphrates. But Arrian in his Indica,? says that 
Nearchus “ sailed as far as the mouth of that river to a town of 
the Babylonian country, called Diridotis, to which merchants 
from the country which produces it bring frankincense, and the 
other aromatics which Arabia bears.” We have here an active 
commerce (an emporium) with Arabia, and, which is to be no- 
ted, carried on by Arabians. Herodotus informs us? that the 
Chaldeans used a thousand talents of frankincense annually in 
the temple of Jupiter. Strabo also, on the testimony of Poly- 
cletes,* mentions an emporium on the lake into which the Ti- 
gris flows. These signs of commerce have not yet entirely dis- 
appeared. In the report of a Committee of the English House 
of Commons on Steam Navigation to India, Q. 1579, we have 
the evidence of Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, that “ the remains of 
ancient works near the mouth of the Euphrates, would indicate 
that the countries adjacent must have been very populous, and 
the river a medium of a very extensive commerce.’ 


by the account of the Arabian ambassadors, and Roman merehants who 
came thence, not lessthan 120 Roman miles. The question of the for- 
mer mouth of the Euphrates is a difficult one, and we have not room to 
discuss it here. The curious on this subject may profitably consult 
Vincent on Ancient Commerce Vol. I. and a paper by D’Anville, Me- 
moires d’ PAeadamie d’ Inscriptions Tom. XXX. 

' These dams xataggaxtos are ascribed by Arrian, VII.7, and Stra- 
bo III. 338, to the fear of the Persians that some predatory fleet 
might attack them through these rivers. Perbaps they had some ref- 
erence to irrigation, as Strabo tells us the banks were well peopled, 
219. The Persians are well known never to have been in any extent 
a maritime people, never occupied maritime cities. Pliny tells us 
that one of the Magi would not travel by sea, considering it unlawful 
to spit ete. in the sea. A superstitious regard for the element may 
have had some influence. 


2 Cap. XLI. 


3 J. 183. Compare HII. 97. See also Curtius V.3. And for an 
account of the olibanum or frankincense, Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. 
p. 377. 

4 IIT. 319. 
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The existence of these emporia would lead us to infer a com- 
merce with the towns on the shores of the Persian Gulf. Ac- 
cordingly we learn from Aristobulus' that the inhabitants of 
Gerrha make much merchandize in vessels to Babylonia, and 
thence their wares are conveyed by the river to ‘Thapsacus 
and there distributed in every direction. Gerrha, now El Ka- 
tif, was situated at the extremity of a deep bay, 200 stadia from 
the sea, and 2400 from the head of the gulf, and was founded 
by a colony of Chaldeans. ‘The region abounded in salt, which 
they doubtless made an article of traffic, and of which the 
houses of the inhabitants were built. ‘They were also land 
carriers of the goods and spices of the Arabians. ‘These mer- 
chants are represented? as having become exceedingly rich by 
their traffic, as might be expected from its extent, and the high 
value of the articles in which they traded. 

A short distance further on the same side of the Gulf, are the 
islands of Tylos, Aradus and the Daden or Dedan of the Scrip- 
tures, the Bahbrein island, which have been so famous in modern 
times for the pearls in which they abound, and which until ri- 
valled by Ceylon, carried on an immense commerce in them. 
“There is no place in the world, where more pearls are found, 
the bottom of the sea being quite covered with the shell fish. 
The island Bahrein with Kauk is considered the richest bed of 
pearls. ‘Those in the Persian Gulf are yellow or white ; the 
latter of which are taken to Asia Minor and Constantinople, 
chiefly for the use of the seraglio. While the pearl of Ceylon 
shivers in pieces, that of the Persian Gulf is as hard as a rock.’ 
“ Bahrein is a fortified city, upon the isles known either by the 
same name or by the name of Aval. In this little island were 
once 360 towns and villages. At present, besides the capital, 
it contains only 60 inhabited villages. ‘The duties on dates and 
am yield an annual revenue of a Jack of rupees, 300,000 

rench livres.”4 The value of this article, and its existence in 
the Persian Gulf, were not unknown to the ancients. The 
islands were inhabited by a branch of the Phenicians,> whose 


' Cited by Strabo, III. 383. 2 Ib. III, 402. 
3 Morier first voyage, p. 53. 
* Niebuhr II. 152. English translation. 


> Strabo II. 382. The natives of Tylos (Tyros) and Aradus as- 
serted that the Phenician cities of the same name were colonies from 
them. The islands contained remains of Phenician origin. 
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commercial activity would not have the peculiar advantages of 
their position unemployed. Nearchus, in his voyage in the 
Persian Gulf found an island near the mouth of it on the eastern 
shore, which produced many and valuable pearls.’ Pliny also 
speaks of Tylos as celebrated for the great number of pearls 
found there.* The character of the inhabitants of these islands, 
and their nearness to the city of Gerrha, which had direct com- 
mercial relations with Babylon, as well as the value of the pear] 
and its fitness for the Babylonian market, can leave no doubt, 
that this article as well as their other productions was abundant- 
ly exported thither. 

Jn our allusions to the luxury of the Babylonians, the univer- 
sal practice of carrying walking-sticks was mentioned. These 
we have every reason to believe from what we know of the soil 
and productions of that country, must have been imported from 
abroad. The article is of consequence only as showing the di- 
rection of their trade. We can have no doubt that it was 
brought from Tylos. ‘Theophrastus? says, ‘‘ there grows in this 
island a tree from which very handsome sticks are cut. They 
are streaked and spotted and very heavy, and are shivered by 
being struck upon any thing hard.” He also* speaks of “a 
kind of timber in that island of which ships were built, which 
under water was incorruptible. It had been known to last two 
hundred years.” This timber must have been invaluable to the 
Babylonians® if they were themselves a commercial people ; and 
at all events furnished facilities for maritime expeditions, which 
in that region would not be lost. 

Another production of this island, of which great quantities 
were consumed in Babylonia, and which could not have grown 
there, was cotton. Pliny® informs us that “ these trees bear a 


1 Strabo 383. ? Nat. Hist. VI. 32, plurimis margaritis celeberrima. 

3 Hist. Plant. V.6. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XVI. 80 gives the saine ac- 
count of it, on the report of the followers of Alexander. These 
canes, enchased and mounted, forined a part, doubtless, of the appa- 
ratus of men of fashion in Babylon. 

4 |. ec. Pliny, l. c. 


5 We have already spoken of the want of timber trees in Baby- 
lonia. Alexander in preparing a fleet, could find no better materials 
there than cypresses. Arrian, VII. 19. 


6 Nat. Hist. XII. 21. He adds that the lesser Tylos, which was 
about 10 miles distant, produeed it much more abundantly. 
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gourd- -like fruit, about the size of a quince, which, when it opens, 
bursting in its ripeness, discloses balls of a downy substance, 
from which garments are made ;” and Theophrastus,' that the 
island was almost covered with these trees. 

The evidence already adduced of the commercial enterprise 
of the inhabitants of Gerrha and the neighboring islands, their 
peculiar means of long voyages, and the ample marts open to 
them in Babylon and Phenicia,? would furnish sufficient ground 
for presuming that their trade extended itself beyond the limits 
of the Persian gulf, to the remoter regions of India. Of this 
we have full confirmation in a passage of Arrian.2 Nearchus, 
just at the entrance of the Persian gulf, “ saw on the oppo- 
site coast a large promontory, extending far into the sea, appa- 
rently a day’s sail distant, which some of his companions who 
were acquainted with the country, informed him was a promon- 
tory of Arabia, called Maceta ;* and that from it cinnamon and 
other spicery was carried to the Assyrians” (Babylonians). That 
this was not merely an emporium for that region, but a passage 
for an extensive foreign trade, appears from the mention of cin- 
namon, which grows only in the East Indies, and is not found in 
Arabia. ‘The native country of cinnamon was but vaguely 
known to the ancients. Herodotus® informs us that the cinna- 
mon dealers were very loth to tell of it, and all the definite 
knowledge he could gain was that it was the country in which 
Bacchus was brought up ; clearly pointing to the Indian penin- 
sula and islands. ‘The pearls also of India were known to the 


1 IV. 9. 


® The trade of these islands to Phenicia is proved by occasional 
allusions to it in the Prophets. Ezekiel 27:15. Isaiah 21: 13, 
“ye travelling companies of Dedanim,” alluding to their caravan 
trade. 


3 Indica Cap. XXXII. 


‘ On Major Rennel’s Map, cape Mussendem, the Mocandon of the 
Portuguese. Heeren makes it the same with Dsiulfar, which seems to 
lie further west. This is believed to be the Sabo of Ptolemy, and is 
perhaps the place spoken of by Pliny XII. 32 as a place of great traf- 
fic in frankincense, though elsewhere he seems to speak of the people 
under the name of Mizi. 


° LI. 111. A complete account of the varieties of cinnamon and 
of the trade in it may be found in Thunberg’s Travels, Vol. 1V. p. 194 
seq. see also Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 125. 
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followers of Alexander, and the establishment of the fishery js 
attributed to Hercules, indicating a Tyrian origin of the com- 
merce. These might have been obtained from the western 
coast of the peninsula, but there is no difficulty in supposing they 
came from Ceylon. Indeed Ceylon was known to the Greeks 
as early at least as the times of Alexander.’ 


ARTICLE IV. 


Ascent or Mount ARARarT. 


By the Editor. 


Amone the reasons, which have induced us to prepare a brief 
article upon this celebrated mountain is the fact that the atten- 
tion of the American churches is about to be called to the 
countries of Western and Central Asia, as a field for missionary 
effort. ‘Three or four of our countrymen have already ex- 
plored a part of the region lying at the foot of Mount Ararat. 
A line of missionary outposts will soon be formed from Cov- 
stantinople, along the shores of the Black Sea, and over the 
ridge of mountains, crossed by the Ten Thousand, to the plains 
of Persia. ‘The day is not far distant when another series of 
stations may be established from Aleppo to Susa, including the 
** Armenia above Assyria” of which Herodotus speaks. 

We also wish to lay before our readers the extremely inter- 
esting account of Prof. Parrot’s ascent to the summit of Ararat, 
(see For. Quart. Review, No. 30), in contrast with the timid 
apprehensions of preceding travellers. By dint of the most de- 
termined perseverance, the professor has reached a spot inac- 
cessible hitherto, at least since the days of the second father of 
the human race. His enthusiastic and resolved mind has put 
to flight the cherished vanities of Armenian monks and the too 
confident predictions of not a few European tourists. 

The first mention of the word Ararat in history is in Gen. 
8:4. ‘And in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of 


1 Under the name of Taprobane. Pliny refers in his account of it 
to Onesicritus, Alexander’s admiral, VI. 24. 
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the month, the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat.1 We 
find the word again in 2 Kings 19: 37, and in the parallel pas- 
sage, Isa. 37: 38, “* And it came to pass that while he, [Sen- 
nacherib] was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword, 
and they escaped into the land of Armenia.”® Once more, 
Jeremiah 51:27, “* Set ye up a standard in the land, blow the 
trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against her, 

Babylon] call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat,? 
Minni,* and Ashkenaz.”° In all these passages, Ararat seems 
to be used as the name of a country or province, not of a moun- 
tain. Jeremiah employs it in a broader sense than the other 
writers. ‘The versions of Aqu., Symm., and the Vulgate ren- 
der the word in Genesis and Kings, Armenia. The Seventy 
have 4rarat in Genesis and Kings, and Armenia in Isaiah. 
Jerome on Isaiah 37: 38, renders Armenia, and Theodoret the 
same on Jeremiah 51: 27. ‘The ancient Armenian version of 

YW MT Fz. 

253778 Yux-. The origin of the name Armenia is not known. 
The Armenians call themselves after their fabulous progenitor Haig, 
and derive the name Armen from the son of Haig, Armenag. The 
Armenians are a strong instance that nothing but religion and civili- 
zation give a particular character to a people, and preserve it from be- 
ing lost in the course of time. The Armenians are probably a tribe 
of the ancient Assyrians ; their Janguage and history speak alike in 
favor of it. Nearly all the words cf Assyrian origin which occur in 
the Scriptures and in Herodotus can be explained by the present Ar- 
menian language. Their traditions say also that Haig came from 
Babylon. Strabo remarks, To yag tév “Agutviay Edvos xai 10 tH 
Zvgwy xai tHv AgaBwv, noddijy Ouopudiay éupaivy xura te thy Oiedex— 
tov, Neumann’s Translation of the Chronicle of Vahram, p. 68. Ro- 
senmueller’s Biblische Geographie, Vol. I. p. 254. 


DTW, niDhy2. 
* Saint Martin conjectures that Minni was the country of the Man- 


avazéans, a distinguished Armenian clan. Nicholas of Damascus 
speaks of a country in the centre of Armenia, called Minyas. 


> Name of a region and ofa tribe in Northern Asia, The tribe 
sprung from the Cimmerians, (9723), and resided on the borders of 
Armenia, if it were not a province of that country. The ancient in- 
terpreters either retain the Hebrew word, or make various conjec- 
tural substitutions. "The word may be Assyrian in its origin. 325U& 
the name of a principal courtier in Nebuchadnezzar’s court. 
an. 1: 3, 
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the Scriptures preserves the name “rarat, or translates, moun- 
tains of Armenia, land of Armenia. The Chaldee paraphrasts, 
and the commentators and translators of the Bible in Syriac, 
when they do not preserve the original expression, rarat, sub- 
stitute for it, mountains of the Kiirds. Their example is {ol- 
lowed by the Arabic translators. 

From these different translations, have resulted two different 
opinions in respect to the place where the ark rested. That 
which fixes it in the mountains of the Kids, north of Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria, has been adopted by the greater part of the 
Oriental Christians, Syrians and Arabians. A tradition to this 
effect was quite ancient in the East. According to the repor: 
of Josephus and Eusebius, it existed in the time of the Chaldean 
historians, Berosus and Abydenus. ‘Those who have written 
the histories of barbarous nations,” says Josephus, “ have pre- 
served the remembrance of the deluge and of the ark. Among 
these is the Chaldean, Berosus, who, in giving an account of the 
deluge, thus expresses himself, ‘It is said that a part of the ark 
yet exists in Armenia, towards the mountains of the Kiirds,! 
and that pieces of bitumen have been picked up, which have 
served as amulets. Hieronymus, the Egyptian, who wrote the 
Phenician Antiquities, mentions the same thing ; also Mnaséas, 
and many others.’?”? ‘This is nothing, probably, but the opinion 
of the Jews living in Babylon and Mesopotamia, who, without 
doubt, communicated it to the writers of whom we have just 
spoken. Adopted at first, particularly, by the Jews, it soon 
passed over to the Syrian Christians. Epiphanius, a writer who 
lived at the beginning of the fourth century, says positively, that 
there were still to be seen, in the mountains in the country ‘of the 
Kiirds, remains of Noah’s ark. In another place, he expresses 
the same thing in a more precise manner. ‘ After the deluge, 
the ark of Noah rested on the mountains of Ararat between 
Armenia and the country of the Kiirds, on a mountain called 
Loubar (Aovgap). Here the first habitations of man were 
erected after the deluge.’ According to the same writer, Mount 
Loubar was near the plain of Sennaar which i it overlooked. It 


1 190s TH Ope THY Keebvalue. 
2 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 1. ¢. 3. 
3 Epiph. Adv. Nazar. Haeres. XVIII. lib. 1. p. 39, ta Asivava 175 
tev Aagvaxos Ssixvuras év ti tov Kagdvéov zoe. 


4 Epiph. Adv. Haer. lib. 1. p. 4, 5. 
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was likewise among the mountains of Assyria, occupied by the 
Kiirds, that Ephrem the Syrian, places Ararat. This tradition 
is preserved to this day by the Syrians,—Orthodox, Nestorians, 
and Monophosytes. A monastery has been founded on these 
mountains, on the spot, where, it is pretended that the ark rest- 
ed.'| The peasantry regard with great veneration the place 
which they consider the second cradle of the human race.? 
From the Syrian Christians, this opinion passed to the Moham- 
medans, who say that the ark rested on the mountains of 
Djoudi, i. e. on the chain of mountains, which lies north of 
Kiirdistan, and east of the Tigris. They mention a small 
place called Themanin, near the village, Djezireh Ifn-Omar, 
and the name, say they, is derived from an Arabic word, which 
signifies eight, in memory of the eight persons, who were sav- 
ed in theark. ‘This village is still called Themanoun. There 
are others, who derive it from the name of a place signifying 
twenty-four, and who consequently pretend that this was the 
number of persons preserved in the ark.® 

The tradition, which places Mount Ararat in the centre of 
Armenia, seems to have had its origin in the version of the Sev- 
enty, who probably appropriated the opinion which had been 
common among the Jews of Alexandria and Palestine, for more 
than two hundred years before our era. Nicholasof Damascus, 
who lived in the reign of Augustus, maintains that the ark rested 
in the centre of Armenia; his opinion, doubtless, sprang from 
the same source. ‘‘ There exists,” says the historian, “ in Ar- 
menia, above the country of Minyas, a great mountain, called 
Baris ; it is said that at the deluge, many persons flying thither 
found safety, and that one man reached the summit of the 
mountain, borne in an ark, vestiges of which remained for a 
long time in the place. It was the same man of whom Moses, 
the Jewish legislator, speaks.”’ 4 

The opinion which fixes the mountains of Ararat of Scrip- 
ture in the centre of Armenia, was generally adopted by the 
fathers of the church, Greek and Latin. Jerome, especially, 
points out the particular mountain. ‘* Ararat,” says he, “is a 
region in Armenia, through which the Araxes flows, of extra- 


' Assem. Bib. Orient. I. 113. 

2 Otter, Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, II. p. 268. 
3 Memories sur L’Armenie, by Saint Martin, Vol. I. p. 263, 264, 
4 Nic. Damas. apud Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 1. ch. 3. 

Vou. VII. No. 22. 50 
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ordinary fertility, lying at the roots of Mount Taurus, which 


reaches to that point. ‘Therefore the ark, in which Noah and 
his children were preserved, was borne, on the subsidence of the ® 
deluge, not to the mountains generally of Armenia which js ¥ 
called Ararat, but to the most elevated summits of Taurus, 

which overlook the plains of Ararat.”! After him, other com- tf 
mentators have given the name Ararat to the whole of Arme- al 
nia. The Armenian version, closely following the Septuagint, P 
has adopted the opinion, which makes Armenia the cradle of ul 
the human race. ‘The Armenians of the present day all point ( 
to Masis (or Macis,) as the Ararat of Scripture. They derive : 
the name of a little province, lying east of Mount Ararat, from . 
words which signify, near the foot of Noah. The name of a 


mountain in that province, is drawn from words which mean, 
he planted a vineyard. ‘The village Marant, near the lake 
Oormiah, is derived from words which signify, the mother is 
there, because they say the wife of Noah was there buried. 
Nakhchevan means first descent, because, remarks Josephus, it 
is said that there the ark found a resting place.?_ The only 
satisfactory explanation of these numerous traditions is to sup- 
pose that the name Nakhchevan, or first descent, was given to 
the village in question by the Jews who were established in Ar- 
menia, a very Jong time before the christian era. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, many Jews lived on the banks of 
the Araxes, in Nakhchevan, etc.? 

That the mountain now called Ararat by Europeans, and 
Misis by the Armenians, is the mountain on which the ark 
rested, finds strong corroboration from the striking traditions to 
which we have just alluded. The name of 4rarad was given 
by the Armenians long before they had received the Scripture 
account of the flood by their conversion to Christianity, to the 
central, largest, and most fertile province of their country, the 
one which, with the doubtful exception of about 230 years, was 
the residence of their kings and governors from the commence- 
ment to the termination of their political existence, and nearly 
én the centre of which Ararat stands.* The singular coincidence 





. Opera Sancti Hieronym. If. p. 12, Comment. in Isaiam. 
2 Antiq. Jud. lib. 1, eb. 3. 
3 Saint Martin’s Menioires, Vol. I. pp. 160—170. 


4 Smith & Dwight’s Travels, English ed. p. 266. In the geogra- 
phy attributed to Moses Chorenensis, it is said, that Ararad contains 
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in these names, considering the ease with which so distinguished 
a province might be named by foreigners for the kingdom itself, 
is no slight argument for the identity of the Ararat of Genesis 
with the Ararad of Armenian writers. 

It has been objected to the location of Mount Ararat, that 
there are now no olive trees near enough for the dove from No- 
ah’s ark to have plucked her leaf from. ‘There do not now ap- 
pear to be any olive trees in the valley of the Araxes, in that of 
the Cyrus, in any part of Armenia, nor on the shores of the 
Caspian. ‘They are to be found no nearer than some of the 
warm valleys of the province of Akhaltzikhi and the basin of 
the ancient Colchis. ‘The monks of Echmiadzin say, that it 
would not be very hard work for a pigeon to fly to Akhaltzikhi and 
back again inone day. ‘The distance in the direction taken by 
caravans, is about 130 miles, and in a straight line must be less ; 
a distance which, according to some recent experiments made 
upon the flight of carrier-pigeons between London and Antwerp, 
might be easily passed over twice in a day by that bird.' It is 
possible that the climate around Mount Ararat might be warmer 
at the time of the deluge than it is at the present day. ‘To the 
supposition that the ark rested on any one of the mountains of 
Kiirdistan is opposed the well known fact, that in Gen. 11: 2, 
it is said that the descendants of Noah “ journeyed from. the 
east, and found a plain in the land of Shinar.” Now if the 
ark had rested in Kurdistan, they would have descended at 
once into the plain of Shinar from the north; while from the 
valley of the Araxes, at the foot of Ararat, they would have 
naturally kept along on the eastern side of the mountains of Me- 
dia, until they reached the neighborhood of Hamadan or Ker- 
manshah, which is nearly east of Babylon. Such is the route 
now taken every day by all the caravans from the Araxes to 


Bagdad. 


Ararat, and the chain of mountains to which it belongs are 
frequently referred to by the later Greek and Roman writers, 
and by the Christian authors of the first centuries.? Moses 


19 cantons, that it yields all kinds of products, particularly a species 
of milk, and a plant whose root furnishes a black color. See Moses 
Cheron. ed. of the Whistons, 4to. Also St. Martin, Vol. If. p. 387. 

' Biblical Repository, Vol. II. p. 202. 

2 Pliny VI. 17, Montes Carduchi or Cordueni. Ptolem. V. 13, to 
Togdiavoy. Hence in Dio Cassius, is the name of the province Kog- 
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Chorenensis and other Armenian writers not unfrequently men- 
tion Mount Ararat, under the name of Masis.! 

Among the earliest modern travellers, who have visited the 
regions in which Ararat is situated are Tavernier, Kampfer? 
and Le Monier,? who says the mountain is called Mesesousat. 
In the beginning of March, 1673, Chardin visited the moun- 
tain. He describes the mountain as twelve leagues east (south) 
of Erivan, and when the air was clear, as appearing to be not 
more than two leagues distant. He then states the names which 
the Turks, Armenians and Persians give to it, with various ety- 
mologies, not forgetting the monkish legends touching the mir- 
acles which have been wrought to deter the curious from reach- 
ing its summit.® 

The next traveller whom we shall introduce is Tournefort.‘ 
He visited the mountain in August, 1701. His route was the 
common one from Erzoom, Tiflis, Erivan, ete. While at Ech- 
miadzin, he endeavored to procure conductors to the mountain, 
but without success. The carriers said they would not venture 
themselves in the snows, nor harass their horses in so frightful a 
place. ‘‘ Whatever the religious here say,” remarks Tourne- 
fort, “ it is no such wonder that there is no coming at the top, 
since almost one half of it is covered with snow frozen hard, 
and which has lain there ever since the flood. That which 
makes Ararat seem so high is that it stands by itself, in the 
form of a sugar-loaf, in the middle of one of the greatest plains 


Sovyry or Togdvyr7. Ammian. Marc. 18. 6. Plut. vit. Lucull. Strabo, 
Geog. L. 11. ch. 12, aito totro xaksitar Taigos, diogizer 17 Soqy- 
viv, xak THY GAdny Agueviay ano ti¢ Meconotauias tevéc Jé Fogdvaia 
09n xuhoiow. “Ev 58 tovtorg éoti xai 10 Muoror, to tmegueiusluevor tis 
NisifBios Og0¢ xai tay Tiygavoxégtmy, etc. The wild mountaineers,— 
Kiirds,—are frequently mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

1 Hist. Armen. ed. Whist. pp. 289, 308, 358, 361. 

2 Amoen. 2. p. 428. 3 Lettres Edifiantes, Vol. [11. p. 26. 


4 Voyages du Chevalier Chardin, en Perse, et autres lieux de |’ 
Orient, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811. 

5 Vol. II. pp. 188—193, 305. 

6 A Voyage into the Levant, performed by command of the late 
French king, containing the ancient and modern history of the Islands 
of the Archipelago, as also of Constantinople, the coasts of the Black 
Sea, Armenia, Georgia, the frontiers of Persia, ete., with plans, de- 
scriptions of plants, etc. By M. Tournefort, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in 2 vols. fol. London 1718. 
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one can see. If the monks of Armenia are asked, Whether 
they have any relics of the ark? they very gravely answer, 
That it lies still buried in the snow on Mount Ararat.” M. 
Tournefort then made an application to the Armenian patriarch 
at Erivan for horses and guides to conduct him to the moun- 
tain. ‘ You will find it very difficult,” said the patriarch, “ to 
go even so far as the snows ; and as for the ark, God has never 
yet favored any one with the sight of it, except only one saint 
who was of our order, and after fifty years spent in fasting and 
prayer, was miraculously carried thither, but the excessive cold 
seized him in such a manner, that he died on his return.” Be- 
ing furnished with guides and recommendatory letters, ‘Tourne- 
fort set out from Erivan on the 9th of August. At 8 o’clock, 
the party reached the monastery called the Church of the Well. 
From that place, they saw distinctly the two tops of Ararat. 
The smaller one, the most sharp and pointed of the two, was 
not covered with snow. A prodigious mass lay on the other. 
On the morning of the 10th, they passed the Araxes, and at 11 
o’clock arrived at the foot of the mountain. At 2 o’clock, P. 
M., they began the ascent, climbing over loose sand, where 
there were neither trees or shrubs. They found no monaste- 
ries. The lower part of the mountain was occupied with “ poor 
shepherds and scabby flocks, the second region by tigers and 
crows. All the rest of the mountain is covered with snow, and 
this snow half the year with thick clouds.” The tigers did not 
seem to be very rapacious, as the travellers threw themselves 
down in the sand, and permitted the animals to pass very re- 
spectfully at the distance of 200 yards. Meeting with some 
shepherds, they advised the exploring party to desist from their 
undertaking. But their enthusiasm was not yet exhausted. The 
guides concluded that they might gothe next day to certain rocks, 
which appeared to be very prominent. ‘‘ In the night the love of 
plants overcame all other difficulties, and we concluded it was 
for our honor to ascend the mountain up to the snow, and ven- 
ture being devoured by tigers. As soon as it was day, for fear 
we should die of thirst in our journey, we began to drink plen- 
tifully, and put ourselves to a sort of voluntary torture. After 
this precaution, we found it necessary to dine, and it was no less 
punishment to eat without being hungry, than to drink without 
being thirsty.” After giving this interesting specimen of physi- 
ological knowledge, and providing themselves with a bottle of 
water, they proceeded on their ascent, on the morning of the 
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11th. ‘They found the sand as loose and troublesome as the 
Syrtes of Africa. To avoid the sand, they bent their way to 
some large rocks. ‘Their enthusiasm now began considerably 
to abate. Tournefort was “‘ never more afraid that some lymph- 
atic vessel was broken in his body.” About noon, they arrived 
at some chalk rocks, which they had mistaken for snow. The 
guides now became utterly discouraged, and night was approach- 
ing. The travellers, however, advanced a little further, till they 
reached a mass of snow thirty paces in diameter. They then 
resolved to effect their return, which they accomplished with ail 
despatch. Coming toa plat, they slid down for an hour togeth- 
er, and so passed on very agreeably. The night and their thirst 
caused them to make the greater speed. On the 14th of Av- 
gust, a heavy snow covered the top of Little Ararat. They 
had found but two new plants on the mountain. 

Mr. Morier, in his second journey through Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor, had several views of Mount Ararat. On the 
7th of June, 1814, he writes, “‘ As we crossed the plain from 
Abbassabad to Nakhchevan, we had a most splendid view of 
Mount Ararat. Nothing can be more beautiful than its shape, 
more awful than its height. All the surrounding mountains 
sink into insignificance when compared to it. It is perfect in 
all its parts, no hard rugged feature, no unnatural prominences, 
every thing in harmony, and all combine to render it one of 
the sublimest objects in nature. Spreading originally from an 
immense base, the slope towards its summit is easy and gradu- 
al, until it reaches the region of snows, when it becomes more 
abrupt. As a foil to this stupendous work, a small hill rises 
from the same base near the original mass, similar to it in shape 
and proportion, and in any other situation, entitled of itself to 
rank amongst the highest mountains. No one since the flood, 
seems to have been on its summit, for the rapid ascent of its 
snowy top would appear to render such an attempt impossible. 
Of this we may be certain, that no man in modern times has 
ascended it, for when such an adventurous and persevering trav- 
eller as Tournefort failed, it is not likely that any of the timid, 
superstitious inhabitants of these countries should have succeed- 
ed.” Mr. Morier doubted the reports of the natives respect- 
ing some individuals having reached the top of Little Ararat. 
On the 21st of July, on a plain three miles from Erivan, Mr. 
M. writes: “ Full in front of my tent Ararat reared its hoary 
head, and with the extent of its immense base, filled up the 
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whole side of the panorama to the southward. During the 
long time we were in the neighborhood, though we made fre- 
quent plans for attempting to ascend it, yet we were always im- 
peded by some reason or other. We were encamped before 
it at the very best season for such an undertaking, namely, dur- 
ing the month of August, and saw it at the time it has the least 
snow upon it. We were told that the pasha of Bayazeed with a 
large party of horsemen departed from that city, a few years 
since, and ascended on the Bayazeed side as high as he could 
on horseback. He caused three stations to be marked out on 
the ascent, where he built huts and collected provisions. The 
third station was the snow. He had no difficulty in crossing 
the region of snow, but when he came to the great cap of ice 
that covers the top of the cone, he could proceed no further, 
hecause several of his men were there seized with violent op- 
pressions of the chest from the great rarefaction of the air. 
He had before offered large rewards to any one who should 
reach the top, but though many Kurds who live at its base 
have attempted it, all have been equally unsuccessful. Be- 
sides the great rarefaction of the air, his men had to contend 
with dangers of the falling ice, large pieces of which were con- 
stantly detaching themselves from the main body and rolling 
down. During the summer, the cap of ice on its summit is 
seen to shine with a glow quite distinct from snow, and if the 
old inhabitants may be believed, this great congealed mass has 
visibly increased since they first knew it. One of the great 
features of this mountain is the immense chasm that extends 
nearly half way down it, and is very visible from Erivan, and 
its surrounding territory. A large mound of earth apparently 
foreign to the original and natural conformation of the moun- 
tain is to be seen in the vicinity of the chasm, in the deepest 
recess of which is a mass of ice, whose dimensions, accord- 
ing to the natives, may be compared to those of an immense 
house or tower.’ ‘The Armenians expect the fall of a mass 
of ice into the chasm, once in about twenty years. The 
snow worms, represented by Strabo lib. x1, as existing in the 
Caucasus, are not found to exist. Mr. M. says that the crack- 
ing of the ice on the top of Ararat in August, is heard at a 
great distance. ‘The sign of the greatest heat is when the snow 
has entirely left the summit of Little Ararat. The snows of 
Ararat are used by the agriculturists of Erivan as a calendar by 
which to regulate the sowing, planting and reaping of their 
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fields. The surface appeared to Mr. M. to be one immense 
mass of stones unenlivened by vegetation. In many parts of 
Little Ararat are tracts of a very soft stone, and in others a 
species of petrifaction. Lava is also to be seen. Bears, lions, 
lynxes, small tigers, and serpents inhabit the mountain, be- 
sides all the outlaws and rogues of the surrounding country. 

On the morning of Nov. 17, O. S. 1817, Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, an English traveller, approached Ararat from the North. 
He writes near Echmiadzin, in the valley of the Aras: “ As the 
vale opened beneath us in our descent, my whole attention be- 
came absorbed in the view before me. A vast plain, peopled 
with countless villages ; the towers and spires of the churches 
of Echmiadzin, arising from amidst them; the glittering waters 
of the Araxes, flowing through the fresh green of the vale ; and 
the subordinate range of mountains skirting the base of the aw- 
ful monument of the ante-diluvian world. It seemed to stand, 
a stupendous link in the history of man, uniting the two races of 
men before and after the flood. But it was not until we arriv- 
ed upon the flat plain, that I beheld Ararat in all the amplitude 
of its grandeur. From the spot on which I stood, it appeared 
as if the hugest mountains of the world, had been piled upon 
each other to form this one sublime immensity of earth, and 
rock, and snow. ‘The icy peaks of its double heads rose ma- 
jestically into the clear and cloudless heavens ; the sun blazed 
bright upon them ; and the reflection sent forth a dazzling radi- 
ance, equal to other suns. This point of the view united the 
utmost grandeur of plain and height.” 

Capt. Monteith of the Madras engineers, by a series of trigo- 
nometrical observations made at Erivan, found from Erivan to 
the highest peak of the mountain 52,000 yards; to Little Ara- 
rat, 55,000 yards; from peak to peak 12,000 yards; Little 
Ararat bearing from Great Ararat S. 60 E. ; and Great Ararat 
from Echmiadzin S. 5 W.; and Little Ararat, S. 6 E. 

Sir Robert supposed that these mountain-pyramids would be 
forever inaccessible, as cold alone would prove the destruction 
of any one who should have the hardihood to attempt the as- 
cent. ‘The form of the greater head is similar to the less, on- 
ly broader and rounder at the top, and shows to the north-west, 
a broken and abrupt front ; opening, about half way down, into 
a stupendous chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black.” Sir 
Robert, in opposition to the opinion of Dr. Renniggs, and other 
travellers, finds no evidence that Ararat has ever been in a state 
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of volcanic eruption. A register of the appearances of the 
mountain, kept at Echmiadzin, for 800 years, alludes to no such 
fact. 

On the 22d of October, 1819, Sir Robert approached Ara- 
rat from the south-east, up the valley of the Aras. “ All the 
heavens to the north-west were covered with clouds. Hardly 
a point of the mountains was visible. As we advanced, the col- 
lected storm burst over our heads in torrents of heavy rain. At 
intervals, the obscurity on our left was broken by broad and 
vivid streams of lightning, followed by thunder. The veil which 
wrapped the head of Ararat wasrent. The clouds divided with 
great velocity. The setting sun tinged the pointed rocks with 
light. When night came on, the gigantic form was perceptible 
against the blue sky. ‘The sublimity of the scene, it is utterly 
impossible to describe.”’ 

The traveller suggests that on the subsiding of the deluge, the 
ark rather sunk down gradually between the two summits, than 
grounded on either of them. He supposes that this opinion is 
confirmed by an interpretation of Gen. 6: 16, the propriety of 
which we are unable to see. He thinks that the ark could not 
have rested on any particular mountain, as mountains are men- 
tioned ; and as Noah saw the tops of the mountains from a win- 
dow in the roof of the ark, those tops must have been of course 
above him. 

On the 6th of November, Sir Robert, approaching Erzroom, 
writes : “ | again saw stupendous Ararat high above the gigantic 
masses of every other range. From this point of our view, its 
towering, hoary head bore S. 65° E.; and thence, I believe, I 
forever bade farewell to the great primeval home of mankind, 
the hallowed mountain of the Lord.” 

In 1830 and 1831, Rev. Messrs“ E. Smith and H. G. O. 
Dwight, American missionaries, visited Armenia. On the 7th 
of November, 1830, Mr. Smith writes : “ We first saw Ararat 
the morning we entered Nakhchevan, and during the three 
weeks we were in the valley of the Aras, nothing but cloudy 
weather, during a few days obscured it from our sight. It was 
nearer at any point between here (Khoik) and Erivan, but per- 
haps nowhere did we have a better view of it than from this 
place. It was on the mountains of Ararat that the ark rested 
after the flood; and certainly not among the mountains of 
Ararad, or of Armenia generally, or of any part of the world, 
have I seen one, the majesty of whose appearance could plead 
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half so powerfully as this, a claim to the honor of having once 
been the stepping-stone between the old world and the new. 
It lies N. 57% W. of Nakhchevan, and S. 25° W. of Erivan, 
on the opposite side of the Aras; and from almost every point 
between the two places, the traveller has only to look across 
the valley, to take into one distinct field of vision, without a 
single intervening obstacle, the mighty mass from its base to its 
summit. At Erivan it presents two peaks, one much lower than 
the other, and appears to be connected with a range of moun- 
tains extending towards the north-west, which, though really el- 
evated, are in comparison so low, as only to give distinctness to 
the impression of its lonely majesty. From Nakhchevan, not 
far from a hundred miles distant, and also from our present point 
of observation, it appears like an immense isolated cone of ex- 
treme regularity, rising out of the low valley of the Aras ; and 
the absence of all intervening objects to show its distance or its 
size, leaves the spectator at liberty to indulge the most sublime 
conceptions his imagination may form of its vastness. At all 
seasons of the year, it is covered far below its summit with 
snow and ice, which occasionally form avalanches, that are pre- 
cipitated down its sides with the sound of an earthquake, and, 
with the steepness of its declivities, have allowed none of the 
posterity of Noah to ascend it. Jt was now white to its very 
base with the same hoary covering ; and in gazing upon it, we 
gave ourselves up to the impression that on its top were once 
congregated the only inhabitants of the earth, and that while 
travelling in the valley beneath, we were paying a visit to the 
second cradle of the human race.” 

On the 16th of Nov. Mr. Smith writes, “ we arose at the 
earliest dawn, and started at half past six, A. M. The sum- 
mit of Ararat was whitened with the broad light of day, while 
the obscurity of night still darkened its base; the first rays of 
the sun soon covered it with gold; then gradually descending, 
spread over it to its base a robe of similar brilliancy ; and fi- 
nally shooting across the plain, cheered us with their warmth.” 

On the 14th of April, 1831, just before the travellers enter- 
ed Bayazeed, ou their return, they came in full view of the 
back of mount Ararat, and apparently near it. It presented 
much the same aspect as when viewed from the valley of the 
Aras. The foot of it is inhabited by a small sect of Yezeedies, 
the reputed worshippers of Satan. 

We have now come to the name of Prof. Parrot, of the unt- 
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versity of Dorpat, Russia, by whose persevering exertions the 
summit of this great mountain pyramid was reached. About 
twenty years ago, the professor being on one of the peaks of the 
Caucasus, saw in the distant horizon a lofty snow-capped moun- 
tain, which he presumed to be Ararat. From that time, he 
constantly cherished the wish to ascend its summit. At length, 
the Russian troops having crossed the Araxes, and occupied 
the pashalik of Bayazeed, the Kurds were driven away, and an 
opportunity was offered to the professor of accomplishing his 
long cherished project. He had as assistants, Mr. Behages, a 
mineralogist ; Messrs. Hehn and Schiemann, two medical stu- 
dents of the university of Moscow ; ai.d Mr. Federow, a young 
astronomer of the Imperial school of St. Petersburg. ‘The 
Russian emperor highly approved of the plan, and ordered a 
fieldyager, to accompany the party on the whole journey. 
The expedition was recommended to the special protection of 
count Paskewitsch. ‘They set out on the 20th of March, 1829, 
and reached Tiflis on the 6thof June. Stekalow, the Russian 
governor in the absence of Paskewitsch, did every thing to pro- 
mote the object. On account of the plague breaking out in 
Armenia, they were compelled to remain in Tiflis till Sept. Ist. 
The distance to Mount Ararat reckoning all the windings of the 
road, is about 280 versts; (a verst is about % of a mile), 
namely 230 to Echmiadzin, and 50 more to the village of 
Arguri, which is situated on the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain. 

“ About thirty-five versts from Echmiadzin,I separated my- 
self from the rest of our party, and, attended by only a sin- 
gle Cossack, traversed a district which was formerly invested 
by swarms of predatory Kiirds, and had recently been the thea- 
tre of those great military movements in which the armies of the 
Crescent and the Cross contended for the possession of the Fort 
of Erivan, in sight of the ancient Ararat. Villages and con- 
vents were visible in the distance, but there were no traces of 
agriculture ; and an approaching thunder-storm, whieh had al- 
ready enveloped Mount Ararat, and was hanging like a heavy 
canopy over me, had impelled both man and beast to seek 
shelter. A solitary monk, who, wrapped in his ample talare, 
endeavored to escape the coming rain on his Persian horse, 
surveyed me with a look of curiosity, but gave a friendly nod, 
and pointed to the south, when I called to him in Russian, 
‘Echmiadzin convent, Father Joseph.’ The rolling of the 
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thunder did not disturb me; I enthusiastically indulged now in 
the contemplation of the country spread before me, the longed- 
for goal of my undertaking ; now in deep reflection on an an- 
cient period, replete with the most interesting historical events. 
How could it be otherwise? I was at the foot of Mount Ararat, 
the mountain of the patriarch Noah, whose barren and thirsty 
soil even now shows indisputable traces of the flood. I was 
in the valley of the Araxes, on whose banks Hannibal took re- 
fuge.” 

A young deacon belonging to the convent was allowed to join 
the company at his own earnest request. 

‘*' The mountains of Ararat arise at the southern extremity 
of a plain, which the Araxes traverses in a considerable bend, 
and which is about 50 versts in breadth, and more than 100 
in length. Ararat consists of two mountains, namely, the 
Great Ararat, and its immediate neighbor the Little Ararat, the 
former lying to the northwest, the Jatter to the southeast, their 
suminits ten versts and a half apart from each other in a right 
line, and the base of both mountains united by a broad level 
valley. This is occupied by the herdsmen for the pasturage 
of their flocks, and was formerly used as a safe retreat by the 
predatory Kurds, by which they were enabled to keep up an 
easy and safe communication between the northern and southern 
provinces. 

‘‘'The summit of the great Ararat is situated in 39° 42’ north 
latitude, and 61° 55° east longitude from Ferro ; its perpendic- 
ular height is 16,254 Paris feet, or nearly 5 versts above the 
level of the sea, and 13,530 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 
versts, above the plain of the Araxes. ‘The northeastern de- 
clivity of the mountain may be estimated at twenty, its north- 
western at thirty, versts in length. Inthe former we recog- 
nise at some distance the deep black chasm, which many have 
compared to an extinct crater, but which has always appeared 
to me to resemble a cleft, as if the mountain had once been 
split from above. From the summit, for about one verst in a 
perpendicular or four versts in an oblique direction, it is covered 
with a mantle of eternal snow and ice, the lower edge of which 
is indented according to the elevation or depression of the 
ground. On the whole of the north side of the mountain, how- 
ever, from about 13,300 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 versts 
above the level of the sea, it runs along in one rigid crust, 
broken but by few projections of rock, up to the summit, over 
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which it extends down to the southern side to a less consider- 
able depth. ‘This is the hoary head of Ararat. The Little 
Ararat lies in 39° 39’ north latitude, 62° 2’ east longitude from 
Ferro. Its summit is elevated 12,284 Paris feet, rather above 
33 versts perpendicular above the level of the sea, and 9561 
Paris feet above the plain of the Araxes. Notwithstanding 
this considerable elevation it is not covered with perpetual snow, 
but in September and October, and probably in August or ev- 
en earlier, it is quite free from it. Its declivities are considera- 
bly steeper than those of the Great Ararat; in shape it is al- 
most a perfect cone. Numerous small furrows which radiate 
from the summit give this mountain a peculiar and very interest- 
ing character. 

“ Although the two Ararats have no appearance whatever of 
forming a part of any chain, but stand independent, they are 
not wholly unconnected with other mountains. While the 
southwest declivity is lost in the Mounts Bayazeed and Diadi- 
na, which contain the sources of the Euphrates, the northwest- 
ern declivity of the Great Ararat is connected with a long chain 
of hills which runs along the whole of the right bank of the Ar- 
axes, and in which some very deep cones strike the eye. The 
western extremity of this chain winds around the sources of the 
Araxes, touches Erzroom, and crowns the left bank, i in the 
same manner as the right with a chain of mountains, some of 
which, especially in the direction of Kars, must be of a very 
considerable height, as I saw their summits in October, a time 
when in general the Great Ararat alone is mantled in its eter- 
nal snow, covered to a great depth, and to an extent of about 
twenty versts, with a thick layer of snow. ‘These mountains 
are probably the Saganlug and a part of the ‘Taurus. 

“The i impression which the sight of Ararat makes on every 
one whose mind is capable of comprehending the stupendous 
works of the Creator, is awful and mysterious, and many a sen- 
sitive and intelligent traveller had endeavored, with glowing pen 
and skilful pencil to describe this impression ; and in the “feel- 
ing that no description, no delineation, can come up to the sub- 
lime object before him, every one who has made such an at- 
tempt must certainly have experienced how difficult it is to 
avoid, both in language and in sketching, every thing that is 
poetical j in expression or exaggerated in form, and to keep 
strictly within the bounds of truth. 

“| find the first views of Ararat in Chardin ; that taken from 
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Erivan is a complete failure, while the one from Echmiadzin 
is not bad in the outline, and more faithful than many more re- 
cent drawings. ‘Tournefort has entered into the subject with 
spirit, and his drawing is so far accurate, that every feature of 
his rough sketch may be traced in nature, but with those gro- 
tesque exaggerations with which his lively imagination has also 
hurried him away in the description. Morier has sketched the 
two Ararats from the east side. In the representation of forms 
he has not been true to nature, but seems rather to have follow- 
ed the impression with which his enthusiastic mind was inspired 
at the sight of this venerable record of antiquity. His Littl 
Ararat is too small, and looks like a mere conical rock ; there 
is also too much regularity in the contours, a circumstance 
which this traveller regards as the distinguishing beauty of this 
mountain. 

“The intelligent Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his interesting 
view of the two Ararats, taken from the neighborhood of Eri- 
van, has exaggerated the steepness of the declivities ; he has 
been particularly unfortunate in giving the conical acumination 
ofthe smaller mountain. Sir William Ouseley has given three 
small drawings, of which I consider the one taken from the 
plain of Erivan, though it is only two inches broad, and has 
scarcely any details, to be the best of the sketches that have 
been hitherto taken. ‘The two mountains are given with per- 
fectly accurate contours and their true relative proportions. 

‘* My desire to approach more closely the venerable summit 
of this sacred mountain would not suffer me to tarry Jong in 
the convent of St. James. Apprehensions respecting the late- 
ness of the season determined me, as the sky was remarkably 
clear, to fix my journey to the summit for the following day. 
To many it may seem strange that in describing this attempt | 
should speak of the great difficulties which attend it, as my 
sketch of the mountain might lead them to suppose that the 
declivities are not so steep, and that the ascent therefore can- 
not be so arduous an undertaking. This, however, is occasion- 
ed by an optical deception, to which every traveller amid moun- 
tain scenery should endeavor to accustom his eye, in order to 
avoid erroneous conclusions. Whenever we ascend 2 moun- 
tain and have its acclivity straight before us, the angle of obli- 
quity is estimated much larger than the plummet gives it. It 
is very common to fix it at twice the amount of the reality. _ 

“The reason of this is the perspective fore-shortening. ‘This 
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image, which has been formed in our mind of the steepness of the 
ascent, we immediately transfer to our outline, and hence the ex- 
aggerated form of all mountains, drawn merely by the hand. 
Were these really so steep as they are generally represented, but 
few of them would ever have been ascended ; for while we not 
unfrequently see in drawings, mountains, and even those that are 
really the most easy of ascent, represented with an angle of el- 
evation of 60°, the fact is, that a mountain which is at an angle 
of only 35° or 40° cannot possibly be ascended but with the 
assistance of ladders, or when the surface happens to be com- 
posed of moderately large angular pieces of rock, forming a 
sort of steps. 

“ At seven o'clock in the morning of the 12th September, I 
set out on my journey, accompanied by Mr. Schiemann. We 
took with us one of our Cossacks and a peasant of Arguri, who 
was a good huntsman, and our route was first in the bottom of 
the valley, then up its right acclivity towards the spot where 
there are two small stone houses standing close to each other ; 
the one formerly a chapel, and the other built as a protection 
for a spring which is considered sacred. 'The Armenians as- 
sign a very ancient origin to this chapel, call it after St. Grego- 
ry, and make frequent pilgrimages to it from distant places. 
During our stay, there were many Armenians from Bayazeed, 
who came to attend the devotions performed here ; after which 
the pilgrims are accustomed to repair to the neighboring valley, 
where they amuse themselves with sliooting and other diversions. 

“The water of the spring which issues from the rock at this 
place is very pure and of a pleasant flavor, which alone would 
render it an object of general estimation, as there are probably 
very few perpetual springs that rise from Mount Ararat ; at Jeast I 
never met with any in all my excursions on the mountain, nei- 
ther did I hear of the existence of any other. It may have in- 
duced some pious monk of a former time to settle in this neigh- 
borhood as a hermit, whose fame for sanctity may have obtain- 
ed for the spring the character of some miraculous virtues, till, 
in the course of centuries and amid the storm of political events, 
this lone hermit vanished, and only the miraculous spring was 
left, as an object of universal admiration and blind credulity 
among the Armenians. ‘The tradition of the wonder-working 
power of this water is as follows :—the locusts, which sometimes 
traverse the countries on this and the other side of the Caucasus 
in incredible swarms, aod sometimes in a single day lay waste 
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a whole tract of land, can be neither destroyed or dispersed, ex- 
cept by a certain bird, which however I never saw, but which, 
from the description given of it, may be a kind of thrush, though 
by the Russians who live here it is called a starling. It is not 
large, of a black color, and yellowish white on the breast and 
back ; and, at the time the mulberries are ripe, large flocks of 
them arrive on the Araxes, the people know not whence, and 
by destroying all the mulberries, cause much injury to the coun- 
try: its name in Armenian is tarm, and likewise tetaguscl). 
Gusch is a bird in Tartary, and tut is the Armenian for mulber- 
ry. If he appears in a neighborhood where the locusts abound, 
it may be considered safe, for he pursues them as an inveterate 
enemy. ‘To entice this useful bird, it is necessary to have some 
water from this holy spring, and it is sufficient to fill a pitcher 
or a bottle with it, and carry it to the place which is visited by 
the locusts, but with the precaution not to set the vessel down 
by the way, as the water would immediately evaporate. When 
however it is put in the open air in the place of its destination, 
it is said never to have failed to attract large flocks of tetagusch, 
and by this means to rid the country of the locusts. Not only 
the common people and Armenians have endeavored to con- 
vince me of the truth of this tradition, but also persons of edu- 
cation, and who were not Armenians, and they even adduced 
as a proof that a few years ago, the district of Kislijar to the 
north of Caucasus being visited by the locusts, the country was 
cleared of them by means of a pitcher of this water, which was 
fetched in the greatest haste from the holy spring, and which 
instantly drew together large numbers of those birds. In Ara- 
rat and in Tiflis every one knows that the water was fetched, 
and in Kislijar a confirmation of the result may be obtained, and 
a portion of the miraculous water seen in a bottle in the churcli. 

‘‘ From the chapel we crossed the grassy elevation which 
forms the right declivity of the cleft: we suffered so much from 
the heat of the day, that our Cossack, who would probably have 
much rather been seated on horseback and galloping about on 
the steppes for three days than scrambling over the rocks for a 
couple of hours, was ready to sink from fatigue, and we were 
obliged to send him back. At about six o’clock in the evening, 
when we also were much tired, and had almost reached the 
snowy region, we chose our night’s lodging in the clefts of the 
rocks. We had attained a height of 11,675 Paris feet ; in the 
sheltered places about us lay some new-fallen snow, and the 
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temperature of the air was at the freezing point. Mr. Schie- 
mann and [ had provided ourselves tolerably well for such an 
undertaking ; besides the pleasure of the expedition warmed us ; 
but our athletic Jager, Schak of Arguri (Isaac), was quite de- 
jected from the cold, for he had nothing but his summer cloth- 
ing; his whole neck, and also his legs, from the knee to the 
sandal, were quite bare, and his head was only covered with an 
old handkerchief. I had neglected to think about his wardrobe 
before setting out, and, therefore, it was my duty to help him 
as well as I could: but, as neither of us had much clothing to 
spare, | wrapped up his neck and his bare limbs in sheets of 
blotting paper, which I had taken with me for drying plants, 
and this was a great relief to him. At daybreak we pursued 
our journey towards the eastern side of the mountain, and soon 
reached the declivity which runs immediately from the summit ; 
it consists entirely of pointed rocky ridges coming down from 
above, and leaving between them ravines of considerable depth, 
in which the icy mantle of the summit loses itself, and glaciers 
of great extent. There were several of these rocky ridges and 
clefts of ice lying between us and the side of the mountain which 
we were endeavoring to reach. When we had happily sur- 
mounted the first crest and the adjoining beautiful glacier, and 
reached the second crest, Schak had no courage to proceed. 
His benumbed limbs had not yet recovered their warmth, and 
the icy region towards which he saw us hastening, did not hold 
out much prospect of relief; thus one remained behind from 
heat and another from cold—only Mr. Schiemann, though un- 
accustomed to these hardships, did not for an instant lose his 
courage or his desire to accompany me, but shared with alacri- 
ty and perseverance all the difficulties and dangers we had to 
encounter. Leaving the Jager behind us, we crossed the second 
glacier, and gained the third rocky ridge. Then, immediately 
turning off in an oblique direction, we reached the lower edge 
of the icy crest at a height of 13,180 Paris feet, and which from 
this place runs without interruption to the summit. We had 
now to ascend this declivity covered with perpetual snow. 
Though the inclination was barely 30°, this was a sheer impos- 
sibility for two men to accomplish in a direct line. We there- 
fore determined to advance diagonally towards a long pointed 
ridge which runs far up towards the summit. We succeeded 
in this by making with our ice-poles deep holes in the ice of 
the glacier, which was covered with a thin layer of new-fallen 
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snow, too slight to afford the requisite firmness to our steps. 
We thus reached the ridge, and advanced direct towards the 
summit by a track where the new snow was rather deeper. 
Though we might by great exertions have this time reached the 
goal of our wishes, yet the fatigue of the day had been consid- 
erable, and as it was already three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were obliged to think of providing a lodging for the approaching 
night. We had attained the extreme upper ridge of the rocky 
crest, an elevation of 14,550 Paris feet above the level of the 
sea, (the height of the top of Mont Blanc,) and yet the summit 
of Ararat lay far above us. | do not think that any surmounta- 
ble obstacle could have impeded our further progress, but to 
spend the few remaining hours of daylight in reaching this point 
would have been worse than madness, as we had not seen any 
rock on the summit which could have afforded us protection 
during the night ; independently of which our stock of provisions 
was not calculated to last so long. 

*¢ Having made our barometrical observations, we turned back, 
satisfied from the result that the mountain on this side was not 
inaccessible. In descending, however, we met with a danger 
which we had not anticipated; for if in the descent of every 
mountain you tread less safely than in going up, it is still more 
difficult to tread firmly, when you look down upon such a sur- 
face of ice and snow as that over which we had to pass for more 
than a verst, and where, if we had slipped and fell, there was 
nothing to stop us but the sharp-pointed masses of stone in 
which the region of eternal ice loses itself. ‘The danger here is 
perhaps rather in the want of habit than in real difficulties. My 
young friend, whose courage had probably been proof against 
severer trials, lost his presence of mind here—his foot slipped 
and he fell; but as he was about twenty paces behind me, | had 
time to thrust my pole firmly into the ice, to take a sure footing 
in my capital snow-shoes, and, while I held the pole in my right 
hand, to catch him in passing with my left. My position was 
well chosen, but the straps which fastened my ice-shoes broke, 
and, instead of being able to stop my friend, | was carried with 
him in his fall. He was so fortunate as to be stopped by some 
stones, but I rolled on for half a verst, till I reached some frag- 
ments of Java near the lower glacier. The tube of my barome- 
ter was dashed to pieces—my chronometer burst open, and cov- 
ered with blood—everything had fallen out of my pockets, but 
] escaped without severe injury. As soon as we had recovered 
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our fright, and thanked God for our providential escape, we 
collected the most important of our effects, and continued our 
journey. We were soon afterwards delighted to hear the voice 
of our good Schak, who had very prudently waited for our return. 
Having made a fire, we passed the night in the grassy region, 
and on the third day reached the convent, where we were rega- 
led with an excellent breakfast. We however took care not to 
tell the Armenians anything about our accident, as they would 
certainly not have failed to ascribe it to a judgment from Heaven 
for our presumptuous attempt to reach the summit, which they 
say has been prohibited to mortals by a divine decree since the 
time of Noah. All the Armenians are firmly persuaded that 
Noah’s ark exists to the present day on the summit of Mount 
Ararat, and that, in order to preserve it, no person is permitted 
to approach it. We learn the grounds of this tradition from the 
Armenian chronicles in the legend of a monk of the name of 
James, who was afterwards Patriarch of Nissibis, and a contem- 
porary and relative of St. Gregory. It is said that this monk, 
in order to settle the disputes which had arisen respecting the 
credibility of the sacred books, especially with reference to their 
account of Noah, resolved to ascend to the top of Ararat to 
convince himself of the existence of the ark. At the declivity 
of the mountain, however, he had several times fallen asleep 
from exhaustion, and found on awaking that he had been un- 
consciously carried down to the point from which he first set 
out. God at length had compassion on his unwearied though 
fruitless exertions, and during his sleep sent an angel with the 
message, that his exertions were unavailing, as the summit was 
inaccessible, but as a reward for his indefatigable zeal, he sent 
him a piece of the ark, the very same which is now preserved 
as the most valuable relic in the cathedral of Echmiadzin. The 
belief in the impossibility of ascending Mount Ararat has in con- 
sequence of this tradition, which is sanctioned by the church, 
almost become an article of faith, which an Armenian would not 
renounce even if he were placed in his own proper person upon 
the summit of the mountain.” 

After recovering in some measure from the effects of his fall 
and an attack of fever which ensued, the professor set out on 
the 18th of September, to make a second attempt to gain the 
summit. He chose, at this time, the north-east side of the 
mountain, by which the way was much longer but not so steep. 
In this attempt, they only reached a height of 15,138 Paris feet 
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above the level of the Euxine, or about 350 feet higher than 
Mont Blane. The following is the account of the third attempt. 
‘In the mean time the sky cleared up, the air became se- 
rene and calm, the mountain too was more quiet, the noise oc- 
casioned by the falling of the masses of ice and snow grew 
less frequent—in short, everything seemed to indicate that a 
favorable turn was about to take place in the weather, and | 
hastened to embrace it for a third attempt to ascend the moun- 
tain. On the 25th of September I sent to ask Stepan whether 
he would join us, but he declined, saying that he had suffered 
too much from the former excursion to venture again so soon ; 
he however promised to send four stout peasants with three 
oxen and a driver. Early the next morning, four peasants 
made their appearance at the camp to join our expedition, and 
soon after a fifth, who offered himself voluntarily. ‘To them I 
added two of our soldiers. ‘The deacon again accompained us, 
as well as Mr. Hehn, who wished to explore the vegetation at 
a greater elevation; but he did not intend to proceed beyond 
the line of snow. ‘The experience of the preceding attempt 
had convinced me that every thing depended on our passing 
the first night as closely as possible to this boundary, in order to 
be able to ascend and return from the summit in one day, and 
to confine our baggage to what was absolutely necessary. We 
therefore took with us only three oxen laden with the clothing, 
wood and provisions. I also took a small cross carved in oak. 
.... We chose our route towards the same side as before, and, 
in order to spare ourselves, Abowian and I rode on horseback, 
wherever the rocky nature of the soil permitted it, as far as the 
grassy plain Kip-Ghioll, whence we sent the horses back. Here 
Mr. Hebn parted from us. It was scarcely twelve o’clock 
when we reached this point, and, after taking our breakfast, we 
proceeded in a direction rather more oblique than on our form- 
er attempt. The cattle were however unable to follow us so 
quickly. We therefore halted at some rocks which it would be 
impossible for them to pass—took each our own share of cloth- 
ing and wood, and sent back the oxen. At half-past five in 
the evening we were not far from the snow-line, and consider- 
ably higher than the place where we passed the night on our 
revious excursion. The elevation of this point was 13,036 
Paris feet above the level of the sea, and the large masses of 
rock determined me to take up our quarters here. A fire was 
soon made and a warm supper prepared. I had some oniov 
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broth, a dish which I would recommend to all mountain travel- 
lers, in preference to meat broth, as being extremely warm and 
invigorating. ‘This being a fast day, poor Abowian was not 
able to enjoy it. The other Armenians, who strictly adhered 
to their rules of fasting, contented themselves with bread and 
the brandy which I distributed among them in a limited quanti- 
ty, as this cordial must be taken with great caution, especially 
where the strength has been previously much tried, as it other- 
wise produces a sense of exhaustion and inclination to sleep. 
It was a magnificent evening, and with my eye fixed on the 
clear sky and the lofty summit which projected against it, and 
then again on the dark night which was gathering far below 
and around me, I experienced all those delightful sensations of 
tranquillity, love, and devotion, that silent reminiscence of the 
past, that subdued glance into the future, which a traveller nev- 
er fails to experience when on lofty elevations and under pleas- 
ing circumstances. I laid myself down under an overhanging 
rock of lava, the temperature of the air at 43°, which was tol- 
erably warm, considering our great height. 

‘“‘ At day-break we rose, and began our journey at half-past 
six. We crossed the last broken declivities in half an hour, 
and entered the boundary of eternal snow nearly at the same 
place as in our preceding ascent. In consequence of the in- 
creased warmth of the weather, the new-fallen snow, which 
had facilitated our progress on our previous ascent, had melted 
away, and again frozen, so that in spite of the still inconsider- 
able slope, we were compelled to cut steps in the ice. This 
very much embarrassed our advance, and added greatly to our 
fatigue. One of the peasants had remained behind in our resting- 
place, as he felt unwell; two others became exhausted in as- 
cending the side of the glacier. They at first lay down, but 
soon retreated to our quarters. Without being disheartened by 
these difficulties we proceeded, and soon reached the great cleft 
which marks the upper edge of the declivity of the large gla- 
cier, and at ten o’clock we arrived at the great plain of snow which 
marks the first break on the icy head of Ararat. At the dis- 
tance of a verst, we saw the cross which we had reared on the 
19th of September, but it appeared to me so extremely small, 
probably on account of its black color, that I almost doubted 
whether I should be able to find it again with an ordinary tele- 
scope from the plain of the Araxes. In the direction towards 
the summit, a shorter but at the same time a steeper declivity 
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than the one we had passed lay before us ; and between this 
and the extreme summit there appeared to be only one small 
hill. After a short repose we passed the first precipice, which 
was the steepest of all, by hewing out steps in the rock, and af- 
ter this the next elevation. But here, instead of seeing the ul- 
timate goal of all our difficulties, immediately before us appeared 
a series of hills, which even concealed the summit from our 
sight. This rather abated our courage, which had never yield- 
ed for a moment so long as we had all our difficulties in view, 
and our strength exhausted by the labor of hewing the rock, 
seemed scarcely commensurate with the attainment of the now 
invisible object of our wishes. But a review of what had been 
already accomplished and of that which might still remain to 
be done, the proximity of the series of projecting elevations, and 
a glance at my brave companions, banished my fears and we 
boldly advanced. We crossed two more hills, and the cold 
air of the summit blew towards us. I stepped from behind one 
of the glaciers, and the extreme cone of Ararat lay distinctly 
before my enraptured eyes. But one more effort was neces- 
sary. Only one other icy plain was to be ascended, and at a 
quarter past three on the 27th of September, O. S. 1829, we 
stood on the summit of Mount Ararat !” 

Prof. Parrot having thus happily accomplished the object of 
his perilous enterprise, spread his cloak on the ice, and sat down 
to contemplate the boundless prospect around him. He was on 
a slightly convex, almost circular, platform, about 200 Paris feet 
in diameter, which at the extremity declines pretty steeply on 
all sides, particularly towards the S. E. and N. E. ; it was the 
silver crest of Ararat, composed of eternal ice, unbroken by a 
rock or a stone. ‘Towards the E. the summit declined more 
gently than in any other direction, and was connected by a hol- 
low, likewise covered with perpetual ice, with another rather 
lower summit, which by Mr. Federow’s trigonometrical meas- 
urement was found to be 187 toises distant from the principal 
summit. On account of the immense distances nothing could 
be seen distinctly. ‘The whole valley of the Araxes was cover- 
ed with a grey mist through which Erivan and Sardarabad ap- 
peared as small dark spots ; to the south were seen more dis- 
tinctly the hills behind which lies Bayazeed ; to the N. W. the 
ragged top of Alaghes, covered with vast masses of snow, pro- 
bably an inaccessible summit; near to Ararat, especially to the 
5. E. and at a great distance towards the west, are numerous 
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small conical hills, which look like extinct volcanoes; to the 
E. S. E. was little Ararat, whose head did not appear like a 
cone, as it does from the plain, but like the top of a square trun- 
cated pyramid, with larger and smaller rocky elevations on the 
edges and in the middle ; but what very much surprised profes- 
sor Parrot was to see a large portion of Lake Goktschai, which 
appeared in the N. E. like a beautiful shining dark blue patch, 
behind the lofty chain of mountains which encloses it on the 
south, and which is so high that he never could have believed 
he should have been able from the top of Ararat to see over its 
summit into the Jake behind it. 

Mr. Parrot, having allowed himself time to enjoy this pros- 
pect, proceeded to observe his barometer, which he placed pre- 
cisely in the middle of the summit. ‘The mercury was no high- 
er than 15 inches ? of a line Paris measure, the temperature 
being 3 7-10 below the freezing point of the centigrade ther- 
mometer. By comparing this observation with that which Mr. 
Federow made at the same time at the convent of St. James, 
the elevation of the summit appears to be 10,272 Paris feet 
above the convent, and adding to that the height of the latter, 
the top of Ararat is 16,254 Paris feet, or nearly five versts, 
above the level of the sea. While the professor was engaged 
in his observations, the deacon planted the cross, not precisely 
on the summit, where it could not have been seen from the 
plain, as it was only five feet high, but on the N. E. edge, 
about thirty feet lower than the centre of the summit. The 
professor and his five companions, viz. the deacon, two Russian 
soldiers, and two Armenian peasants, having remained three- 
quarters of an hour on the summit, commenced their descent, 
which was very fatiguing; but they hastened, as the sun was 
going down, and before they reached the place where the great 
cross was erected, it had already sunk below the horizon. 

“It was a glorious sight to behold the dark shadows which 
the mountains in the west cast upon the plain, and then the pro- 
found darkness which covered all the valleys,and gradually rose 
higher and higher on the sides of Ararat, whose icy summit 
was still illuminated by the beams of the setting sun. But the 
shadows soon passed over that also, and would have covered 
our path with a gloom that would have rendered our descent 
dangerous, had not the sacred lamp of night, opportunely, ris- 


ing above the eastern horizon, cheered us with its welcome 
beams.” 
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Having passed the night on the same spot as on their ascent, 
where they found their companions, they arrived the next day 
at noon at the convent of St. James, and on the following day, 
Sunday, the 28th of September, O. S., they offered their grate- 
ful thanksgiving to Heaven for the success of their arduous en- 
terprise, perhaps not far from the spot where ‘ Noah built an 
altar to the Lord.” 

Doubts were soon raised of his having really reached the 
sumiait. Many orthodox Armenians had expressed their doubt 
even before he left the country, and it being afterwards publicly 
asserted by an eminent scientific man that it was impossible, the 
professor found it expedient to request that all persons in that 
country who had taken part in the expedition might be examin- 
ed on oath, and he has inserted their depositions at full length 
confirming their statements.! 

A Mr. Antonomoff, a young man holding an office in Arme- 
nia, ascended Mount Ararat, in the middle of August, 1834, 
partly to satisfy his own curiosity, and partly out of regard to 
the reputation of Parrot, in reference to whom it is still obstinate- 
ly denied that he ever reached the summit. Mr. Antonomoff 
found that the large cross set up by Parrot was nearly covered 
with snow; the smaller cross planted on the summit was not to 


be found, and was probably buried in the snow. One of his 
guides, who had accompanied Parrot, showed him the spot 
where it had been set up. On descending, he was called to 
meet with the same obstinate and foolish incredulity. 


! We have understood that the same incredulity exists among the 
English gentlemen at Tebriz. There is obviously no ground for 
doubt. No narrative of the kind has more internal proofs of being 
entirely trust-worthy. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Tue Practica, Cuaracter or American Minp. 


By Rev. David Peabody, Worcester, Mass. 


Devotion to works of practical utility seems to have been 
a striking feature of the Saxon race, ever since their charac- 
ter was distinctly developed by the progress of civilization. While 
the Germans in general have been chiefly remarkable for pa- 
tient study, for profound research, for abstruse speculation and 
critical analysis in all subjects which can afford materiel slight 
or solid for intellect to work upon; and the French have ad- 
dicted themselves very much to the pursuit of the agreeable, 
the beautiful, the exhilarating in manners, literature, and life ; 
the English have been distinguished rather for sober and la- 
borious attention to whatever is substantially useful to man as 
an intellectual, social, and religious being. They, it is true, 
have not neglected the elegancies of life and letters, nor the 
pursuits of science and the arts; but,—a matter which de- 
mands special notice, as it is worthy of high praise,—they have 
left on them all, or with few exceptions, the strong impress of 
a passion for utility. And for the Americans we may, perhaps 
without vanity, challenge the honor of having improved some- 
what on the parent English utilitarian character. 

Indeed such were the circumstances of our origin and our 
entire history as a people, that it had been unpardonable in 
us not to have added something to this character for complete- 
ness and perfection. ‘The principles of our honored fathers,— 
we speak of the first settlers of New England especially—were, 
all strictly utilitarian principles. ‘They were the living growth 
of hearts that panted not for ease, for pleasure, for splendor, 
nor for power, but for the attainment and permanent security of 
that which should be in the highest degree and on the broadest 
scale useful——useful not for one age, but for all subsequent time. 
Whatever feelings of regret those men of sacred and sainted 
memory may have experienced, as they parted from their na- 
tive shore, and saw for the last time its temples, towers and pal- 
aces fading from their view,—it was not for the loss of monu- 
ments of elegance and grandeur like these, that they sorrowed. 
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And whatever sinking of heart they may have felt as they en- 
tered the wilderness and gathered their little ones about them 
at their log-cabin fireside, and heard the famished wolf how] at 
the ill-secured door,—it was not so much that they were dis- 
couraged by the hardness of their lot, as anxious for the suc- 
cess of the great practical experiment which was here to be tyi- 
ed. Their eye was fixed on objects of substantial good ; and 
from the tinsel and glitter of life, from every thing not connected 
with the high destinies of men, they turned away with even 
more perhaps than merited contempt. That spirit of guarded 
and single devotion to the great good of man, they scrupulous- 
ly cherished. It moulded all their plans and governed all their 
conduct. Under its influence they may have fallen into seri- 
ous mistakes,—as what enthusiastic votaries to a great enter- 
prise have not ?—but it laid the foundation of a noble character 
both in them and their posterity. That spirit they bequeathed 
to their children. The circumstances of the country were all 
adapted to foster it. No opportunity was afforded for the cul- 
tivation of the graceful, the elegant, the refined. An unbroken 
forest to be cleared away, a hard soil to be made productive, 
protection to be secured from an ungenial climate, and at length 
from hostile and blood thirsty neighbors, and all this with small 
resources and small sympathy except from a few, at a distance 
of three thousand, equal to the present distance of ten thousand, 
miles, demanded exclusive attention to the practical. Thus the 
character of New England, and with some qualification we may 
say, of the United States has been formed. And though the 
harsher features have been not a little softened, still the grand, 
pervading peculiarity remains in a good degree unchanged. 
Characteristic of the English in general, a taste or passion for the 
practically useful is a still stronger element of character under 
the influences to which it has been subjected in the new world; 
and of all questions, Cut bono is the most natural and familiar 
to a New England mind. 

Our present purpose is to suggest a few brief considerations, 
illustrative of the position which has been assumed ;—that the 
distinguishing element, or feature rather of American mind and 
character, is a passion for the practical and useful. And in 
these considerations, we shall refer to the three grand develope- 
ments of mind and character, in Literature, in the Arts, and in 
Religion. 

The Literature of a people isthe embodying of that people’s 
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mind, the stamped medallion of its character. This is true, to 
a larger extent of the fresh literature of an existing people, 
than of the antique remains of nations known only in the records 
of the past. ‘These remains usually form but a small part of 
the whole ; and it may not unfrequently happen that they form 
that part which is least distinctly marked of all with any nation- 
al peculiarities. ‘They are like the more precious chrystaliza- 
tions that alone survive the corrosion of time, while the coarser 
rock in which they were embedded, and which was a far truer 
index of the qualities of the surrounding soil, is crumbled away. 
They present but a deceptive sample of the mass of the origin- 
al materiel ; and a still more deceptive expression of the con- 
dition of popular mind, taste, and manners. ‘There is, perhaps, 
only one work, (the Iliad,) not professedly a full delineation of 
national peculiarities, which can be confidently relied on as, in 
the main, a true and faithful exhibition of whatever was visible 
and tangible in the characteristic features of a distant age. At 
all events, such works are rare. And, in truth, even here, no 
small allowance is to be made for the license of the poet, a li- 
cense claimed too, it is suspected, by the ancient historian, in 
“accommodating,” if Bacon may define, “ the shows of things 
to the wishes of the mind.” 

But a literature fresh and new, the living product of living 
genius, a growth that has shot forth spontaneously under exist- 
ing influences, exhibits the fibre, the nerve, the very life-blood, 
with fac-simile exactness, of the mind and character of the peo- 
ple among whom and for whom it exists. Here then can be 
no deception; and the image and superscription are often too 
faithfully true. 

If, now, we look at the great body of American literature, 
and here we speak of literature in its broadest sense, we shall 
be struck with its practical character, as a distinctive and prom- 
inent peculiarity. In this view, it differs widely from that of 
every other country, not excepting even Britain herself. In 
speculative science, in the higher walks of natural and intellect- 
ual philosophy, and in classical criticism, we have attempt- 
ed nothing, and of course accomplished nothing worthy of hon- 
orable consideration. ‘These fields we have scarcely entered, 
except merely to glean from the results of foreign labors. The 
names of Kant, of Locke and Brown, of Coleridge and Cou- 
sin, form a constellation in which no American star appears. 

Ifit should be said that Edwards deserves to be ranked. 
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among them, who, whatever may be thought of his theology, 
is acknowledged by all to stand in the very first rank of meta- 
physicians ; a moment’s attention will show that he is to be re- 
garded rather as a practical than a speculative writer even in 
his metaphysics ; for he wrote with an aim at immediate prac- 
tical effect, in the explosion of certain metaphysical theories 
which he thought at variance with practical religion. 

It need not be said that our country has furnished no name 
that for patient research and original discoveries in mathemat- 
ics and the physical world, deserves to be associated with the 
names of Newton and Laplace, or of Herschel, Cuvier, and 
many others of less distinction. Nor can we boast of a single 
laurel gathered in the fields of classical criticism. Our scholars, 
content with the commentaries of European scholiasts, have 
never sought the honor of adding to the ponderous tomes already 
written, to supply the chasms and explain the obscurities of the 
ancient poets, which when supplied and explained would re- 
quire as many volumes more to determine their practical value. 
In fact we have had none of those whom with a somewhat dif- 


ferent application, Cowper calls 


“ Learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home and. hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark. 


The learning which has been most cultivated among us, is that 
which the same poet describes as 


“ Learning without pretence, 
The friend of truth, the associate of sound sense ; 
And such as in the zeal of good design, 
Strong judgment laboring in the Scripture mine, 
All such as manly and great souls produce, 
Worthy to live, and of eterna! use.” 


Few among us have aspired to high distinction in the depart- 
ment of fine-writing, taste, and belles lettres literature. I! 
any have endeavored to imitate the Addisons of English prose, 
it has been generally less as fine writers to please, than as efli- 
cient moralists to instruct the age—a praise which must indeed 
be awarded to the model as well as the imitators ; less in those 
qualities which gratify the ear and delight the imagination, than in 
those which wake a practical appeal to the business and bosoms 
of men. Here, mere taste has comparatively few votaries ; and 
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he who writes to be generally read, must, for the most part, 
write to be practically useful. Even our novelists have been 
compelled to borrow a practical guise ; and to justify fiction, 
like Sir Walter, as the best mode of giving life and illustra- 
tion to history, or like Hannah More, as one of the surest vehi- 
cles of moral instruction. Romances of the wild, extravagant, and 
grotesque character, like those of late most popular in France, 
would lie as useless lumber on the shelves of our booksellers, or 
be read only to beuniversally execrated. Prose fiction is the on- 
ly branch of literature not decidedly practical in which we 
can claim a very honorable distinction. Yet it is remarkable 
that they who have most excelled here, have apparently felt 
the necessity, not only, as has been observed, of conforming to 
the popular practical taste, but of subjecting themselves to for- 
eign influences and breathing a foreign air, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the attainment of the highest excellence. 

It has been rather reproachfully said—that poetic genius 
does not thrive in the harsh, ungenial climate of the New 
World. If this be true, as it is in fact toa considerable extent, 
the cause is to be sought, it were quite idle to say, not in our cli- 
mate, but in our tastes and habits as a people. Poetry is regarded 
as too fanciful, too etherial, too much allied to pleasure, too little 
to utility, to flourish in our utilitarian atmosphere. The prevail- 
ing spirit, flowing from our institutions and pursuits, is unfavor- 
able to the cultivation of poetic excellence. Men want something 
less airy and more substantial. ‘They would be more likely, 
one might think, to shower their applause on a poet who should 
write under the head of Corn-Rhymes or Bank-Stock, than on 
one who should arise clothed with the mantle and imbued with the 
spirit and sublimity of Shakspeare or Milton. ‘Till we become 
a less practical and business people, till at least a portion of the 
community become less‘subject to the all controlling passion, we 
may never expect to witness any thing more than occasional 
flashes of poetic genius. Under present influences, a grand 
and well sustained effort of poetic power is not to be looked for. 
The muse of poetry cannot stoop from her aérial height to min- 
gle in the strife of party and the jostle of trade, or curry favor 
with the ambitious and the mercenary, without losing her very 
identity ; and yet no otherwise can she hope, while we remain 
what we are, to be a general favorite. 

Let not what has been said be understood to imply, that 
there is no practical utility in the researches of philosophy, the 
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discoveries of science, the investigations of critical learning, or 
in the pursuits of elegant literature. ‘They are all useful—some 
of them in the highest degree. But most of them—at least, 
most who pursue them, contemplate only a remote utility. The 
philosopher, the metaphysician, the critic, the poet, all flatter 
themselves that they are laboring to some good practical pur- 
pose. But the purpose is usually indefinite and general. The 
eye is not directed and the lines of effort are not made to con- 
verge to any one point of utility. The operations resemble the 
smelting of the ore, or, at most, the forging of the instruments, 
rather than the setting of an edge upon them, or the application 
of them to any immediately valuable purpose. This labor has 
been ours; the other, we have consented, should rest on foreign 
and more patient drudges, who are willing to toil in the mine or 
at the forge, for no other reward than the pleasure of their |a- 
bors, or the hope of distant good. 

It must be confessed that we have little of a purely literary 
spirit, and have accomplished little from a pure love of letters. 
If, however, the honors we have reaped in these fields are less 
splendid, they are, so far as they go, more substantial ; if they 
do not shine as brightly and at as lofty an elevation, it is because 
they lie upon the level of the common advantage and benefit of 
society. ‘This may be seen in what has been done in philoso- 
phy. Though we cannot boast of beautiful and sublime theo- 
ries ; we can point to the results of practical experiments, like 
those of Franklin, disarming heaven of the power of its artillery, 
and conducting the tamed lightning harmless to the ground. I 
we cannot exhibit a digested series of mathematical problems 
clearly defined and rigidly demonstrated, like those of Newton, 
by which the laws of the orbs above us are made as intelligible 
as the regulations of our own village ; we can at least refer to 
the labors of Bowditch,—of whom it has been said that “ even 
Laplace came mended from his hands,”—labors by which thou- 
sands of dangerous errors in elder mathematicians were correct- 
ed, and the principles of theoretic astronomy were applied more 
effectually than they had ever been before to practical use in 
the most practical art of navigation ; so that now, in consequence 
of this, together with other improvements, a voyage across the 
Atlantic is a less formidable matter than was a trip from Bos- 
ton to New York in the time of our fathers. If our civilians 
have investigated less profoundly than the salaried professors of 
Europe, the elementary principles of government ; a treatise 
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far better adapted to the wants of the country might be compi- 
led from the writings of Adams, Hamilton, Jay, and other 
statesmen of revolutionary memory. If our works of systematic 
and practical theology are less rich in thought and glowing with 
imagery than those of the English divines of the 17th century, 
and Jess fraught with various erudition than those of the German 
divines of the past and present ;—they are better accommoda- 
ted, it is believed, to the real necessities of men, as active, 
sinful, and accountable beings. No metaphysical divine was 
ever more practical than Edwards ; no theological lecturer ever 
more popular than Dwight. The difference in respect to. an 
obvious aim at immediate practical effect, between this class of 
American writings, and the same class from foreign pens, would 
furnish in itself an interesting subject of inquiry. If in geology 
and.its kindred sciences, we have nothing which for extent of 
research and accuracy of analysis, can be compared with the 
prodigious labors of Cuvier ;—we have, at least, that which is 
quite as well fitted to lay open for the benefit of man the bound- 
less riches of our soil and our mineral treasures, in the less pre- 
tending investigations of Silliman and Hitchcock. 

But it were idle, and, what is worse, it might be deemed pe- 
dantic, to enlarge. Were we to run through the entire cata- 
logue of works embraced in our native literature, we should find 
nearly every one of them distinguished by the same humble, 
but most valuable trait. The fact is, there is too much stir here 
in the movement of society, all its wheels are too violently in 
motion, to give leisure or room for curious, cloistered study. 
All that learning and genius can do seems to be greedily drawn 
in and swallowed up by the current of present affairs; and 
“they who might be strong reapers in the fields of fame,” have 
too many temptations thrown in their way by the golden prom- 
ises of this everlasting bustle, to admit of their retiring to the 
still, quiet cells of profound and often, for the present, ill-requi- 
ted investigation. Hence it is that a much larger proportion of our 
literature than that of any other people, exists in the form of pe- 
riodical publications and school-books in their several varieties. 
These obtain a ready market, or are widely circulated because 
they contain matter adapted to direct and immediate use. Con- 
sequently into these comparatively humble channels, we refer 
particularly to our journals, has been directed much of the rich- 
est and best thoughts of our richest and best minds. 

A little attention will also show that the same character which 
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we have seen stamped on our literary mene is likewise 
stamped on our literary institutions. ‘They afford fewer facili- 
ties than the universities of the Old World for the acquisition of 
curious and recondite learning, for the prosecution of those 
branches of science which lead off into endless and unprofitable 
studies ;—or, at all events, studies of very remote advantage ; 
—and even for the attainment of a fine polish and exquisitely 
cultivated elegance of mind. But, for training men for action, 
for arming them with nerve and sinew for the strife and struggle 
of life, for storing their minds with that furniture and impelling 
them in that direction required for the highest usefulness in a 
community like ours, they unquestionably afford peculiar and 
unequalled advantages. 

But we must bestow a passing glance on the state of the Arts 
in this country. They, if we mistake not, will teach us the 
same lesson. ‘They have not been entirely neglected ; but they 
have, in general, received only that share of attention which seem- 
ed to be necessary for some practical purpose. Something beyond 
this may have been done in architecture, sculpture, and _paint- 
ing ; not enough, however, to merit special notice. Strangers, in 
passing through our finest cities and villages, often compliment 
us on their neatness and comfort—both, obviously, very practi- 
cal qualities ;—but they rarely give us higher praise. Indeed 
they frequently, and not very unjustly, deny us all claim to high 
architectural taste. We have, all acknowledge, here and there 
a magnificent specimen of architecture; but a regard to comfort, 
convenience, or profit, has almost universally taken the prece- 
dence of a passion for the grand and the beautiful. Of an infe- 
riority here we are little sensible, because we have never wit- 
nessed the gorgeous magnificence of those structures which rear 
their massive piles along the public streets, or with chaster 
beauty crown the green hills, in older countries, at the same 
time adorned and cursed with the wealth and pride of an over- 
bearing aristocracy. We may never expect to see splendid 
palaces around every city square and on every rural eminence, 
so long as each man in the community can gain an honest liveli- 
hood in an independent and respectable employment ; in other 
words, till the community loses a part of its practical character, 
by losing virtually its equality of rank and freedom. 

European travellers also charge us, and with still more reason, 
with a total want of taste in horticulture. Indeed this is so 
true, that there are comparatively few among us, who under- 
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stand what is meant by horticulture or landscape gardening. 
We are ignorant on this subject, because we never meet, on 
this side the Atlantic, with those landscapes so common to the 
other, where art has expended its utmost skill in the embellish- 
ment of nature, combining hill and valley, grove and lawn, 
lake and waterfall into one picturesque and harmonious whole, 
surpassing in all the attributes of beauty, the finest conceptions 
of the poet and the painter. 

Of this we know little ; and suppose perhaps, that it never 
existed, except in the poet’s imagination or the Eden which he 
described. We have been satisfied with the substantial pro- 
ducts of the earth from which our tables are furnished and our 
purses filled, without requiring that our eye should be charmed 
at every turn with a succession of artificial landscapes, rivalling 
the Paradise of Milton or the paintings of Claude. Our atten- 
tion has been devoted to the useful, the necessary—the practt- 
cal, with just enough of embellishment to give zest to its enjoy- 
ment. 

Music is another art which has been almost equally neglect- 
ed, except just so far as was absolutely demanded for the prac- 
tical purpose of sacred psalmody. And even this demand has 
been poorly met, as the condition of most of our orchestras 
will testify. 

The purely ornamental and agreeable arts,—though music 
certainly belongs to a higher rank,—have received, in general, 
far less attention and patronage than they deserve. This neg- 
lect, however, is notto be complained of ; since what has been 
denied to the ornamental has been bestowed on the useful.— 
The practical, rather than the pleasing, has been uniformly the 
object of American ingenuity and skill. In the practical arts, 
we have no cause to shrink from a comparison with any other 
nation, as the records of our patent offices in theory, and our 
labor-saving contrivances in practice, abundantly show. For- 
eign manufactures have rarely been superior in real value to our 
own, though they may have been, in beauty ; and even here 
the scale is rapidly coming to an equipoise. But we must 
hasten to other considerations. 

Finally, the same distinguishing trait which we have found 
running through our literature and the arts, we shall find no 
less apparent in our religious character and institutions. They 
are strongly marked with that simplicity and practical energy so 
conspicuous in the character of our puritan fathers. May these 
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qualities never be obliterated nor impaired! Of a religion of 
costly pomp and show, established by law, a pampered, mere- 
tricious handmaid to the state, flush with wealth, showering its 
honors on the indolent, and only stooping to the common level 
of men as an act of special favor,—of such a religion we, happi- 
ly, are ignorant. Nor have we shown our respect for that which 
we possess, by erecting splendid cathedrals, as if religion were 
a goddess to be honored like the deities of classical paganism ; 
nor by filling its temples with statues or paintings to delight the 
eye ; nor by clothing its services with the solemn formality of a 
dead language. The faith which has been delivered unto us, is 
indeed a faith and not a form ;—it is a system of living princi- 
ples, and not a collection of cold dogmas. Its words—*“ they 
are spirit and they are life ;” and if its influences are not resist- 
ed, we are transformed by that spirit, and made partakers of tliat 
life,—the life of God. Religion, as it exists among us, nour- 
ished, if we may so say, by our soil, is not, as religious estab- 
lishments too often are, a tree spreading its branches high and 
broad toward heaven, intercepting the light and absorbing the 
dew which the famished earth needs, and subserving no better 
purpose than to shed a slumbrous influence on the eyelids of 
thousands who repose beneath its shade. It is rather a tree 
whose fruits, ripening every month, never fail, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. Its spirit, its form, its insti- 
tutions, its operations, are all singularly practical. Like the 
atmosphere we breathe, to employ a different illustration, it 
seeks to pervade the entire body of the people, purifying all, re- 
freshing all, animating all, saving all. It has no titled benefices 
for the aspiring ; no gorgeous palaces for the indolent ; no meed 
of promotion to excite the pride of the successful, nor the envy 
of the disappointed. A visitant from heaven on a practical er- 
rand, religion goes forth in a dress of patriarchal simplicity, 
moving on the common leve] and among the common mass, 
scattering her blessings indiscriminately on every side, visiting 
the meanest cabin and laboring to bless the most abandoned 
outcast. Her eye of benevolence and pity is on all mankind ; 
and not one of the race, friend or foe, at home or abroad, civil- 
ized or savage, would she leave in ignorance and sin. She 
would gather under the voice of wholesome instruction our 
whole population ; she would carry her gifts of love to every 
door, and fire-side, and bosom. She puts forth her power in 
the form of associated effort, to crush every enemy of human 
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purity, peace, and happiness. -Thus, with the energy of an 
embattled host—for it is a religious spirit that has accomplished 
this work—she has pursued that subtile foe, Intemperance, driv- 
ing it from fields and workshops, closets and tables, hovels and 
halls into its last den, the bar-room and the dram shop, where 
it must expect only a momentary shelter. ‘Thus, she is now 
laboring to ferret out, if possible, a still worse enemy from the 
secret receptacles of pollution where, alas! the respectable and 
honored as well as the infamous and mean seek gratification, 
and the unfortunate and unsuspecting are ruined. ‘Thus she is 
sending forth her heralds of truth throughout our borders, to in- 
struct the ignorant and reform the vicious; and planting her 
schools of secular and sacred learning, like so many watchfires, 
along our dark, western frontier. ‘Thus, finally, she is perform- 
ing her circumnavigations of charity, visiting the remotest con- 
tinents and islands, scaling impassable mountains, traversing 
burning deserts, gliding up interdicted rivers, dwelling among 
murderers and cannibals ; and though shivering in the midst of 
northern snows, or scorched by the fervors of. a tropic sun, still 
standing erect, untiring, undaunted, and holding high the lamp 
of Christianity, from whose blaze, the gross darkness that has 
covered the earth is breaking, and in heavy shadows gradually 
rolling away. 

Such is the active energy and practical development of the 
religious spirit, as it exists to a considerable—would that it ex- 
isted thus to a much greater extent !—in our republican commu- 
nity. It has here a peculiar freedom and elasticity of move- 
ment, unfettered by the laws either of statute or prescription, 
or by any cold and cramping formularies. In its activity, it 
promises itself no relaxation, till every wrong shall be redress- 
ed, every root of bitterness plucked up, every bloody strife 
quelled, every baleful superstition extirpated, and every dark 
cloud shall pass away from the world. ‘This honor, it is only a 
part of our praise, that we share with that people from whom, 
being one with them in éur origin, we derive no small portion of 
whatever of excellence we possess. 

Thus whether we look at the state of our Literature, the Arts, 
or Religion, there is abundant evidence presented, that whatever 
other honor may be denied us, to us belongs at least the praise 
of being characteristically and emphatically, a practical people. 

Possibly this quality, incomparably valuable as it is, has pre- 
vailed to excess, by displacing others which, though less useful 
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immediately, cannot be discarded without endangering all. The 
eye may no doubt be kept too steadily fixed on immediate 
practical results. It is one thing for the farmer to double the 
products of his lands for a single season ; and quite another, so 
to enrich the soil as to ensure great increase of permanent pro- 
ductiveness. It may be true that our best minds have been too 
anxious to adjust every thing to the square and compass of di- 
rect and actual utility. In this way, their free action may have 
been restrained, and a weight attached to the wing of genius. 
By this means, existing materials may have been consumed too 
fast in the attempt to meet the pressing practical demand, while 
no adequate provision was made for a permanent supply. The 
miner, who would throw up the choicest metal in the largest 
quantity, and, in the end, with the greatest ease, must allow 
himself some breadth and depth of excavation, and not confine 
himself to the single vein where the treasure may seem to lic. 
It is undoubtedly the fault of our times and especially of our 
country, that few broad and deep excavations have been at- 
tempted into unexplored regions of thought ; the too prevalent 
disposition has been to collect and refine and scatter far and 
wide for popular and instant use the metal that had been par- 
tially dislodged by other hands, or that lay near the surface, and 
within the range of easy reach. It is well that the eye has been 
directed to the real wants and advantage of men; but it were 
certainly a misfortune that it should be fixed so steadily there, 
as to fail to discover aught beneath the surface of things. This, 
as our popular literature will show, is beginning to be, or rather 
is already, our misfortune. There has been so much eagerness 
to furnish the public with what the public needed, or was sup- 
posed to need, that the supply, too frequently, has been caught 
up in haste no matter from what source, so it answered the ex- 
isting demand. There has been, if we may so speak, a lavish 
expenditure without a corresponding reproduction of materiel. 
And the consequence of this must necessarily be, a poverty o! 
intellectual resources. There has certainly been a want of pro- 
found and patient thinkers, who, forsaking for a while the smooth 
upper surface where the useful seems to lie, should break new 
ground, and descending into silent, unfrequented depths, gather 
the crude ore, which, though it appear to be of little value at 
first, shall be wrought into abundant use in after times. The 
practical which, it is true, bas heretofore answered our purpose 
well, producing rich fruit after its kind, requires now to be united 
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with the contemplative and profound. From such a union we 
might anticipate a harvest of extraordinary value. Neither alone 
can long subserve the best purposes of utility. ‘The former will 
soon degenerate into superficiality and barrenness ; and the lat- 
ter will expend its strength in a thousand excrescent specula- 
tions, as nugatory as they are curious. 

And is there not already apparent, a decided tendency to this 
happy union! Does it not appear in the increasing enthusiasm 
with which at least some of the sciences are studied in our col- 
leges ; and in the recent publication of original works of a very 
high order, on intellectual and moral philosophy? Does it not 
also appear in the effect of our theological schools, infusing 
into a large class of men a taste for more critical and profound 
theological investigation ? 

And what if we should say that the dark omens in our polit- 
ical sky, which seem to threaten fearful storms if not utter ruin 
to the Republic, are, when viewed from another direction, like 
the Hebrew pillar of cloud and fire, omens full of bright and 
cheering promise? The galaxy of English mind was never 
lighted up with so much brilliancy, as during that stormy period 
of England’s history which succeeded the accession of her first 
Charles. And if, as some may apprehend, similar tempests are 
gathering over us, their effect, however otherwise disastrous, 
may be—nay, undoubtedly will be—to drive a choice portion 
of intellect, which might else have wasted its energies in more 
bustling pursuits, into the cloisters of studious, philosophic re- 
tirement. Some will abandon the field of political glory in dis- 
gust, and others will refuse to enter it. Even before the storm 
begins to rage, great and good men, finding, as they are cer- 
tainly beginning to find, that successfully to climb the ladder of 
general popularity, is only another name for renouncing every 
principle of common honesty and every feeling of self-respect, 
will seek a field of exertion where, at least for a portion of their 
life, they may employ their powers in a manner less revolting to 
conscience, and with results quite as useful, ultimately, to their 
countrymen and the world. 

As the glory of English literature and science arose amid 
clouds and a war of surrounding elements, it is more than pos- 
sible that the now unfolding pages of a mysterious Providence, 
may Contain a similar chapter, to be added in mingled light and 
shade to our own country’s history. And another generation 
may look back with thankfulness upon the agitating conflicts, 
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that we so much dread, as the very means of enriching the 
world with intellectual treasures which otherwise had never bee; 
developed. 


ARTICLE VL 


Catvin’s CoMMENTARY ON THE EpistTLE oF Pavut 10 
PuHILEMON. 


Translated from the Latin by the Editor. 


[One of the animating signs of the times is the interest whicli 
is extensively felt in the works of the immortal reformer of Ge- 
neva. His commentaries on various parts of the sacred writings 
have been lately published in Germany under the superinten- 
dence of Tholuck. A second edition of the commentaries on 
the Epistles was issued in 1834. They were published at a 
low price in consequence of the aid of some pious English friends 
of the editor. A translation of the commentary on the Romans, 
with Beza’s life of Calvin, has appeared in England, and is 
now republished in this country. In the mean time, a new 
and elaborate life of Calvin is in preparation at Edinburgh. 
The late Rev. Dr. Thomas McCrie, the learned author of the 
lives of Melville, Knox, and of the histories of the Reformation 
in Italy, Spain, etc., had made extensive investigations in Ge- 
neva, Paris, and elsewhere, respecting the life and times of 
Calvin. In these labors, he was assisted by his son, who will 
soon complete the undertaking. Further light may be thrown 
on the subject by the researches of some of the learned men o! 
Paris, who are diligently examining the public and other re- 
cords of their country. For some excellent remarks, from the 
pen of 'Tholuck, on the merits of Calvin as a commentator, see 
Bib. Rep. Vol. I. p. 541. The commentary on the Epistle 
to Philemon will show to such of our readers as are not in the 
possession of the original work, the general style and manner 
of Calvin. Some of the longer Epistles, however, would fur- 
nish more favorable specimens of his peculiar merits. ‘TRANs- 
LATOR. } 
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C oMMENTARY. 


Paul’s magnanimity is proved in this Epistle, although, 
in his more important writings, it can be seen to still better 
advantage. ‘The subject of which he treats is of an humble 
and obscure nature, yet, in his peculiar manner, he elevates 
himself to God. He craves pardon in behalf of a fugitive 
and pilfering slave whom he sends back to his master. But 
while pleading his cause, he discourses with so much weight, 
respecting the rules of Christian kindness, that he seems to be 
consulting for the whole church, rather than managing the 
business of a particular individual. He intercedes for the 
humble man so modestly and submissively as to show, more 
clearly than almost any where else, the gentleness of his nature, 
which is here drawn to the life. 

V.1—3. Prisoner of Jesus Christ. In the same sense in 
which in other places, he calls himself the apostle and servant 
of Christ, he designates himself as the prisoner of Christ, inas- 
much as the bonds, with which he was confined for the gospel’s 
sake, were the badges and marks of the embassy which he ex- 
ecuted for Christ. He alludes to it so as to maintain his author- 
ity, not that he apprehended it would be set at nought, for Phil- 
emon, doubtless, had too great esteem and reverence for him 
to need any eulogy, but because he was about to undertake the 
cause of a fugitive slave, where entreaty would be particularly 
available. To Philemon. It is to be presumed that Philemon 
was apastor. Paul dignifies him with the title of fellow-laborer, 
aterm that he is not accustomed to apply to a common Chris- 
tian. Archippus he, likewise, includes. He was a minister of 
the same church, on the supposition that he is the individual 
mentioned near the end of the Epistle to the Colossians, which 
is altogether probable. ‘The appellation fellow-soldier is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to ministers. ‘Though the warfare is common 
to all Christians, yet ministers are, as it were, the standard- 
bearers. ‘They must, in a special sense, be armed for the war. 
Satan bears to them a particular enmity. It is possible that 
Archippus had been an associate and partaker in some of the 
contests which Paul had sustained. Paul at least, employs this 
word whenever he speaks of persecutions. High commenda- 
tion he also bestows on the family of Philemon, when he names 
the church which is in his house. It is no small praise to the 
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head of a family that he so manages his household as to make 
it an image of the church, and himself a domestic pastor. |; 
must not, at the same time, be overlooked that Philemon’s wife 
was like-minded, as Paul appropriately commends her. 

V. 4—5. Ithank my God. It isto be observed that hie 
prays for those in whose behalf he had given thanks. Cause 
for thanksgiving even in respect to the best men, while they re- 
main in this world, is never so abundant as to render it unneces- 
sary for God to grant to them, not simply the grace to perse- 
vere to the end, but supplies of strength day by day. The 
commendation which Paul bestowed on Philemon is a brief 
compend of what makes up the perfection of a Christian. It is 
twofold, faith in Christ, and love to the saints. Here are to be 
referred every action and duty of our life. Faith is appropri- 
ately made to refer to Christ, as God the Father can be known 
only by him, and no happiness, which faith seeks can be found 
any where but in himself. Love is not to be so restricted as 
to be confined to the bounds of the church. This love, in its 
true idea, despises not mankind; it honors the image of God 
which is engraved on our nature ; it truly embraces the whole 
human race. But as the household of faith are united to us by 
closer ties of affection, and as God loves them in a_ peculiar 
sense, they are rightfully to have the first place in our affections. 
There is a slight confusion in the order of the words. There 
is, however, no obscurity, unless it be doubtful to which mem- 
ber of the sentence, preceding or subsequent, the adverb always 
(navrote, v. 4.) is to be referred. ‘The sense can be made out 
thus :—whenever Paul offered prayer for Philemon, he united 
thanksgiving with it, inasmuch as Philemon’s piety gave occasion 
for joy. We often pray for persons, in whom nothing is found 
except cause for grief and tears. Another interpretation is more 
common ;—Paul rendered thanks in behalf of Philemon, and 
always made mention of him in his prayers. The reader is at 
liberty to adopt either mode of explanation. The first seems 
to me to agree best with the context. Inv. 5, there is an in- 
version ; after Paul had spoken of love and faith, he subjoins, 
towards Christ and the saints. The antithesis rather required 

that Christ should have been mentioned last, as the one to whom 
our faith has respect. 

V.6—7. That the communication of thy faith. Though 
this clause is somewhat obscure, yet I will attempt to show what 
was in the mind of the writer. It is, in the first place, to be 
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understood that Paul does not proceed in commendation of 
Philemon, but he expresses what he had sought of the Lord for 
him. The words accord with what goes before—that he had 
remembered him in his prayers. What then had he supplica- 
ted in behalf of Philemon? That his faith, showing itself by 
good works, might be proved to be a true, and not a dead faith. 
He terms it communication, as it was not to remain concealed 
in an unproductive state, but to exhibit itself to men in its real 
fruits. Although faith has its secret place in the heart, yet it is 
to be visible in good works. The clause, then means, “ That 
your faith, in imparting its benefits to others, may demonstrate 
its efficacy in all good works.” Acknowledgement of every 
good thing is to be taken for an experimental acquaintance 
with it. fe prays that Philemon’s faith may be proved to be 
efficacious by its fruits. This occurs when our neighbors take 
knowledge of our pious and holy life. ‘Fhus he says—every 
good thing which is in you,—inasmuch as every good thing is 
a proof of our faith. The particle, «¢3 Xgeoror, can be explain- 
ed, towards Christ. I rather prefer, however, év Xguorw. We 
cannot be partakers of the spiritual blessings imparted by God 
only so far as we are members of Christ. Yet the preceding 
adjunct, in you, may render the interpretation harsh. Not feel- 
ing authorized to change the words, | wou!d simply certify my 
readers that they can choose that mode of interpretation, which, 
on inquiry, seems most eligible. 

V.7. We have great joy. Though zayvig is more com- 
monly rendered thanks, gratia, yet here I prefer, joy. While 
there is some difference between yagev and zagur, yet it would 
be unreasonable to hesitate on a single letter. Besides, aecord- 
ing to Chrysostom, Paul elsewhere employs yeyes in the sense 
of joy. But why had Paul great joy and consolation, for it is 
manifest that he includes himself? Certainly it must have 
been to him a matter of much rejoicing and comfort, that Phile- 
mon ministered to the necessities of the saints. It is a singu- 
lar proof of love to rejoice so much in the happiness of others. 
Besides, Paul does not refer simply to his own private joy. 
Philemon, by so kindly assisting the saints, had filled many 
bosoms with gladness. To refresh the bowels, i. e. to afford 
alleviation in troubles, or so to succor the distressed, as that 
their minds may calmly rest, free from all anxiety and sorrow. 
Bowels, viscera, mean the feelings. Refreshment, avanavors, 
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is equivalent to tranquillity. ‘Those greatly err who force the 
expressions to mean, appetite and food. 

. 8,9. Much bold in Christ, i. e. when I could lawfully 
commend, love induces me to entreat. His right to issue or- 
ders he rests on two facts. He was aged, and “he was a pris- 
ner of Jesus Christ. Yet for love’s sake, he entreated Phile- 
mon rather. We use authority to extort obedience from the 
unwilling. Ia respect to such as spontaneously obey, there 
is no necessity forcommands. Those who are prepared of their 
own accord to do a kindness, will listen quietly to a statement 
of the labor necessary to be performed, free will influencing them 
rather than the interposition of authority. It is to be recollect- 
ed that Paul had to do with a man of gentle disposition. Tx 
apostle also taught, by his own example, that pastors should be 
careful to allure their disciples kindly instead of forcing them 
toa compliance. And, truly, while yielding his right, and con- 
descending to intercede, he accomplished his purpose mucli 
more readily than by demanding obedience. Paul never laid 
claim for any thing for himself except in his relation to Christ, 
i. e. in his official character. Christ saw fit to clothe with au- 
thority those whom he had appointed apostles. When Pau! 
adds, whut is convenient, to av7x0¥, he implies that the teach- 
ers could not do as their own caprice might dictate, but thei 
authority was restrained within certain limits, and they could 
order nothing except what was befitting, and in consistency 
with the office of each one respectively. Hence, as I just re- 
marked, pastors are admonished that the greater the courtesy 
they employ in their intercourse with their flocks, the large: 
the amount of good which they will accomplish. At the sam 
time, such as are thus kindly treated should be sensible that less is 
exacted of them than might be required. Aged, refers not to 
the natural life, but to office. Paul does not here call himsel! 
an apostle, as his business was with a colleague in the ministry 
of the word, with whom he was on terms of familiar inter- 
course. 

V. 10,11. JI beseech thee for my son. Since entreaties 
would have but little weight except as there was just occasion 
for them, Paul proceeds to show that duty led him to intercede 
for Onesimus. Here it is worth while to consider his condescen- 
sion in calling a slave a fugitive, and a thief, his son. Begot- 
ten, as the instrumental, not the efficient cause. It is not ti 
prerogative of man but of God to renew the human soul. Pau! 
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is here treating of spiritual generation, yet the soul is regenera- 
ted by faith, and faith comes from hearing, Rom. 10: 17. Thus 
the dispenser of the doctrine executes the office of the Father. 
Again, since the word of God, preached by man, becomes the 
seed of eternal life, he may well be called a father from whose 
lips we receive the seed. At the same time, it is to be main- 
tained, that the efficacy of the instrument in regeneration is such 
as is consistent with the doctrine that God, peculiarly, by the pow- 
er of his Spirit, regenerates the human soul. ‘These forms of 
expression, therefore, do not at all bring God into collision with 
man, but they simply show what God does by man. Begotten 
in my bonds. ‘This circumstance adds force to the plea. 

V.12. That is my ewn bowels. Nothing could have been 
said more effectual in calming the feelings of Philemon. If he 
should remain implacable towards his slave, it would deeply 
wound the heart of Paul. Wonderful kindness, truly, in Paul, 
not to hesitate to take, as it were into his heart, and thus shield 
from an angry master, one who had been a worthless slave, and 
afterwards a thief and a runaway. Certainly if we properly 
estimated the conversion of a soul to God, we should, in like 
manner, embrace all sucli as appear to be true penitents. 

V. 13. Whom I would have retained with me. Another 
argument to calm the anger of Philemon. Paul sent back to 
his master a servant who would now be particularly useful else- 
where. ‘This desire of Paul to retain Onesimus, it would have 
been cruel to slight. Paul also just hints that it would be pleas- 
aut, if Philemon would restore Onesimus to him; as it was pos- 
sible he might be rather roughly treated at home. He subjoins 
other circumstances ; Onesimus will supply the place of his mas- 
ter in kind offices ; Paul was unwilling in courtesy to seem to 
depart aught from the strict rights of Philemon; Philemon 
would be entitled to more commendation if he voluntarily and 
liberally sent back a servant who had been restored to him.— 
From this circumstance, we may learn how kindly we should 
treat the servants of Jesus, who toil for the gospel’s sake. If 
banishment, bonds, scourging, reproaches, the spoiling of goods, 
are to be regarded as a part of the gospel, as Paul here would 
intimate, any disciple, who refused to be a partaker in these 
sufferings, cut himself off from Christ himself. The main- 
tenance of the Gospel is the common duty of all. Whoever, 
then, suffers persecution for the Gospel’s sake, is not to be re- 
garded as a private individual. He stands in the lot of the 
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Church. Hence it follows that it is incumbent on all Chris- 
tians to look after his interests, lest, as it often happens, they for- 
sake the Gospel in the person of its professor. 

V.14. That thy benefit should not be as it were. — This 
follows from the general principle, that no offerings, but those 
which are voluntary, are acceptable to God. ‘Thus Pau! as- 
serts the same respecting alms, 2 Cor.9:7. 76 ayadov is here 
taken for beneficence, and necessity is opposed to free-will, in 
a case where there could be no opportunity for a cheerful obe- 
dience. What is performed in a disinterested manner, without 
compulsion, deserves substantial praise. It is worthy of notice 
that Paul, while recognizing the past offences of Onesimus, af- 
firms that he is now reformed. And Jest Philemon should hes- 
itate whether his servant would return to him with better feel- 
ings and with a changed character, Paul declares that the re- 
pentance of Onesimus had been subjected to the proper proof. 

V. 15,16. For perhaps he therefore departed for a season. 
If we have cherished angry feelings in consequence of the sins 
of men, we may well suppress them, when we see that what 
has been done with malevolent intention, comes through the 
providence of God, to a happy issue. When offences are made 
to subserve a valuable purpose we may regard this purpose as 
a sort of remedial dispensation in the hand of God, in order 
that those offences may be consigned to oblivion. ‘Thus Joseph, 
Gen. 45: 5, while he regarded it as a mysterious providenc e of 
God, that he should be sold as a slave, yet when he was cleva- 
ted to that station where he could support his brethren and his 
father, forgetting the perfidy and cruelty of his brethren he de- 
clared that the arrangement was designed for their good. Paul, 
therefore, reminded Philemon that he should not be greatly 
grieved with the flight of his servant, inasmuch as the happy re- 
sult could not be a source of grief. While Onesimus cherished 
the spirit of a fugitive, Philemon, though retaining him at his 
house, could not be said truly to be in possession of him. While 
faithless and wicked, Onesimus would be of little service. 
Therefore, says the apostle, he departed for a season, so that 
he should return a renovated man, his conversion following his 
change of residence. Paul is skilful in the terms which he em- 
ploys. He calls the flight a departure, and adds that this was 
but temporary. Finally, he contrasts the brief loss with the 
Jasting gain. In addition, he cites another benefit of the flight. 
Onesinus was not only so changed as to become profitable, but 
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he came into the relation of a brother to his master. Lest the 
mind of Philemon should shrink from admitting the fraternal 
connection, being vexed by the recent offence, Paul, in the 
first place, acknowledges him as a brother. Hence he inferred 
that Philemon would be more closely attached to Onesimus, 
inasmuch as he would have an equal and similar relationship in 
the Lord in respect both to his servant and to Paul; while in 
reference to the flesh, Onesimus was a member of Philemeon’s 
family. Here is seen the singular condescension of Paul. He 
dignifies a worthless slave, (mancipium), with the name of bro- 
ther. He calls him a brother dearly beloved. Certainly it 
would savor much of pride, if we should be ashamed to receive 
those as brethren, whom God regards as his sons. ‘The ex- 
pression, how much more to thee, does not signify that Phile- 
mon was superior in rank as it regarded spiritual things. ‘The 
meaning is, ** Since he is a dear brother to me, he ought to 
be more so to you, as there is a twofold bond of connection 
between you and him. But that Paul did not, as it has 
been affirmed by many, promise rashly and to no purpose, in 
favor of a man, with whom he had but little acquaintance ; ; that 
he did not commend the piety of one before it had been suffi- 
ciently tried, is proved by the fact that Onesimus himself was a 
remarkable specimen of penitence. It is well known that the 
minds of slaves are so deprav ed that hardly one in a hundred is 
trustworthy. We may infer from the absconding of Onesimus 
how far he had gone in the habits and practices of wickedness. 
It was, therefore, an instance of rare and admirable virtue for 
Onesimus to divest himself with such promptness of the vices to 
which he had become accustomed, so that the apostle could truly 
testify, that he had become a converted man. From the same 
fact a useful inference may be drawn, that God’s elect are some- 
times led, out of the common method, by winding and almost 
inextricable ways, to salvation. Onesimus lived in a religious 
family ; thence he banished himself in consequence of his own 
evil deeds, as if on purpose to cast himself off from God and 
everlasting life. But the flight, apparently leading to ruin, God, 
in his wise providence overruled, so that it directed him to an 
acquaintance with Paul. 

V.17. If thou, therefore, count me a partner. A still fur- 
ther a of condescension on the part of Paul, who gives up his 
own right and honor to the fugitive, substituting him in his 
place, in like manner as he immediately engages to be his sure- 
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ty. It was very important that the master should be gentle and 
placable towards Onesimus. Great severity might drive him 
to desperation. Such is the reason why Paul so earnestly |a- 
bors this point. By his example, we are reminded how sedu- 
lously we should befriend the sinner who has given evidence to 
us of repentance. If it be incumbent on us to intercede with 
others in behalf of the penitent, much more kindly should we 
admit him to our sympathies. 

V. 18, 19. If he hath wronged thee. Hence we may in- 
fer that Onesimus had purloined of his master, as it was the 
practice with fugitive slaves. But he adds, in order to alleviate 
the heinousness of the offence, or oweth thee aught. There 
could be no contract of a civil nature between them, but the 
slave had been guilty of a criminal offence towards his master, 
and was liable to punishment.* So much greater then was 
the kindness of Paul, who was prepared to make reparation 
for his evil deeds. By the particle, albeit, iva uy, he means 
to express the confidence which he entertained of obtaining 
his request; as if he had said, “ There is nothing which you 
will deny me though I should ask your own self.” ‘This 
readiness on the part of Philemon, is indicated by the subse- 
quent clauses which relate to hospitality and other circum- 
stances. One inquiry remains, How could Paul promise to pay 
a pecuniary obligation, when, except as he was assisted by the 
church, he had not the means of living, even with the utmost 
frugality. In this stage of penury, a promise of such a nature 
would be a fit subject for ridicule. However, in this form of 


* Augustus Caesar erected courts, with jurisdiction over the 
domestic treatment, and behavior of slaves, and their graver oflen- 
ces. The legislator meant, that masters should carry their transgres- 
sing slaves before one of these tribunals, for inquiry and punishment: 
but as the law, instead of enjoining, recommended merely this course, 
and imposed no penalties for neglecting it, masters were not likely 
to cooperate in a measure which suspended or abridged their author- 
ity. It may be observed, that Paul would, under any circumstances, 
have had no choice, but to send Qnesimus to his master. The deten- 
tion of a fugitive slave was considered the same offence as theft, and 
would no doubt, infer liability to prosecution for damages, under that 
head, or under the rules with regard to corrupting slaves, or the 
Aquilian law, respecting reparation of injury done. Some persons 
think that Onesimus had not committed a theft, but that upon some 
accounts, or other transactions, with his lord, he stood indebted in a 
—-— which he was unable to discharge. But this seems improbable. 
—Enprror. 
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speaking it is easy to see that Paul interceded that Philemon 
would not require any thing from his servant. Though he did 
not speak ironically, yet by this oblique mode of expression, he 
means to entreat that Philemon would cancel the debt. The 
sense, then, is, ‘* Do not enter into any controversy with your 
servant, except you will take me into the place of the delin- 
quent.” He immediately adds, that Philemon owed him his 
own self. He, who could lay claim to the whole man, could 
not have been solicitous in respect to liquidating the debt. 

V. 20,21. Yea, brother. This affirmation adds intensity 
to the exhortation ; as if he had said, * It will be obvious that 
you will withhold nothing from me, but be truly devoted to me, 
and place all which you have at my disposal, if, forgetting past 
offences, you will receive into favor one who is thus dear unto 
me.” Once more he subjoins the expression, refresh my own 
bowels. We may hence conclude that the Gospel did not sub- 
vert political institutions, nor abrogate the authority of masters 
over their slaves. Philemon was not a member of an inferior 
order, but a fellow-laborer with Paul in cultivating the vineyard 
of Christ. Yet the dominion which the laws allowed him over 
his slave was not violently taken away, but he was simply di- 
rected to receive him kindly, and extend to him forgiveness. 
In addition, Paul humbly requests that Onesimus may be ad- 
mitted into his former place. Indeed, this submissive entreaty 
of Paul reminds us how far those are from true repentance, 
who obstinately palliate their own vices, or without any diffi- 
dence or sign of humility, acknowledge in such a manner, that 
they have sinned, as if they were wholly innocent. Surely, 
when Onesimus saw such an illustrious apostle of Christ so anx- 
ious to plead his cause, it became him to abase himself much 
lower than would be requisite in order that he might recover the 
kind regard of his master. ‘The apostle adds, that it was not 
necessary for him to write more confidently, as he felt assured 
that Philemon would exceed his requests. 

V. 22,23. But withal prepare me also a lodging. ‘This 
expression of trust in Philemon would serve as a stimulus to ex- 
cite him, while it would awaken hope of welcoming the apostle 
at his coming. ‘Though it is not known that Paul was after- 
wards set at liberty, yet there is nothing absurd in the supposi- 
tion that he was disappointed of his expectation of visiting Phi- 
lemon, if that expectation had respect to temporal enjoyment. 
He was no otherwise persuaded in regard to his liberation, than 
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as it might be in accordance with the will of God. Therefore. 
he ever held his mind in suspense, till the will of God disclosed 
the event. It is to be noticed here that he declares, that those 
things which believers ask in prayer shall be given them. Hence 
we may infer that our prayers, though not destitute of effect, 
yet are not available by their own merits, but their efficacy js 
gratuitously conferred. 

V. 24. Demas,—the individual who afterwards left him, as 
he complains, 2 Tim. 4: 10. What though a vain world had 
seduced again to itself one of Paul’s coadjutors, who had _be- 
come disheartened and wearied? No one will trust too muc! 
to the zeal of a single year though it should be fervent. Bu 
let every one, considering how much of his journey yet remains, 
ask from God the grace of perseverance. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THOLUCK ON JOHN. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of John. By A. Tholuck, D. D 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. By Rev. A. Kaufman, Minister of the Epis- 
copal church in Andover, Mass. Boston: Perkins & Marvin 


1836. pp. 474. 


Every foreign work possesses a peculiar interest from the 
very circumstance that it is foreign. It presents us with forms 
of thought awakened in circumstances different from our own. 
Every person looks at truth or nature from a point of sight pe- 
culiar to himself; and thus a translation of a foreign work into 
our language places us on a new point of observation. Aside 
from this very obvious reason for greeting with pleasure the ap- 
pearance of the work named above, we might mention several 
reasons, arising more directly from the character of the work 
and of its author. 

The translation of Tholuck’s Commentary on John will help 
to do away the opinion still too prevalent among the clergy o! 
our country, that the writings of German theologians are valua- 
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ble for little else than as repositories of exegetical learning. 
The commentary on John, though professedly exegetical in its 
character, contains much that appeals directly to the spiritual 
apprehension of Christians ; much that is not drawn from learn- 
ed authorities, but from communion with the writer’s own heart, 
and with the Spirit of God. 

It is also interesting, in reading over this work, to observe the 
high place given by the author to the writings of Luther and 
Calvin. ‘This interest arises, not so much from the fact that the 
champions of the Reformation were also eminently learned in- 
terpreters of the Bible, as from noticing that peculiarity in their 
writings, which, more than any thing else, makes them among 
the most valuable helps to the biblical student at the present 
day. Itis their peculiarly spiritual mode of exhibiting religious 
truth—their distinct recognition of the spiritual part of man’s 
nature, and their fearless appeal to this spiritual part, as the 
appropriate organ of divine truth, that constitutes the excellen- 
cy of which we speak ; which, long after the din of the battle in 
which they were engaged has been hushed, and much that the 
heat of controversy called forth has been, by common consent 
committed to the flames, has continued to work its silent way, 
and to furnish life to the whole body of protestant Christianity. 
This peculiarity in the writings of these great reformers ob- 
tained for them little renown in their own day, but the seed they 
sowed in tears and faith has sprung up on the soil where the 
rage of war had for a season laid every thing desolate ; and we, 
at this day, are enjoying the fruit, obtained for us by the toils 
of those who have gone before us. The revival of evangelical 
religion in Germany illustrates strikingly the undying nature of 
spiritual truth; like a rill, long hid under ground, and apparent- 
ly lost, but again testifying its presence by the green grass that 
marks itscourse. This spirit our author has imbibed in an em- 
inent degree. Indeed, to some persons, he may seem, as the 
translator remarks, almost to forget that man has a sensuous as 
well as a spiritual nature ; and that a religion that would meet 
all his wants must have an outward organization, as well as an 
inward spirit. Still, the peculiarity here spoken of, though ca- 
pable of being carried to excess, is not that from which we have 
most to fear. Our natural tendencies, and those of the present 
day especially, are to suffer the spirit of religion to languish and 
die through an exclusive attention to its forms. 

lt would naturally be expected that the intellectual charae- 

Vor. VII. No. 22. 56 
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ter of our author, and the philosophy which prevails among the 
spiritual divines of Germany should exert no small influence up- 
on their mode of interpreting the Scriptures. Such is the fact, 
and it may aid in understanding the author before us, if we be- 
stow on this fact some special attention. If man has within 
him a spiritual nature, the image though defaced, of the spirit- 
ual nature of God—if there is truly a spiritual world, and if 
man has organs appropriate to apprehending the objects of that 
world, then, it is evident that, in his spiritual education, the 
appeal must be made directly to these spiritual organs, and not 
to a part of our nature which has nothing in common with the 
objects to be apprehended. If it is the spirit whose salvation 
is sought, then must the revelation designed to secure this sal- 
vation be made to this spirit directly, and not to his senses, nor 
to his logical faculties. ‘These latter are indeed employed as 
helps, for we are yet in the flesh, and God regards our whole na- 
ture in his dealings with us ; but the great end of Christianity 
is not to benefit us as beings of the present world, but as heirs 
of a spiritual and immortal life, and the truths revealed are re- 
vealed to that part of our being whose good is chiefly sought in 
making the revelation. It must be as absurd therefore to at- 
tempt to understand spiritual truths by our senses or by logi- 
cal deductions from our sensations, as it would be to try to get 
our notions of color by hearing, or our idea of honesty by the 
sense of smell. 

The present is not a proper occasion to enter into a discus- 
sion of the philosophical question here opened before us ; but 
we need not hesitate to say that it is a question. It would au- 
gur badly for the progress of truth and of Christianity to assume 
that all that can be known on this subject has been told us in 
Locke’s Essay on the Understanding—that it is a waste of 
strength to entertain the question respecting the nature and ori- 
gin of our ideas. It is obvious also, as suggested above, that a 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures by appealing directly to our 
spiritual apprehensions of divine truth is in strict accordance 
with a philosophy which attributes to us organs directly adapted 
to such a spiritual apprehension. And further, such a mode of 
interpretation is not only consistent with such a philosophy, but 
it is required by it. We cannot, if we would, separate our 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures from our intellectual phi- 
losophy. In interpreting the Bible, we have to do with terms 
which relate to the spirit of man, and the meaning we assign to 
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such terms will betray what system of philosophy we adopt. 
The interpreter may not profess to adopt any system, he may 
professedly reject all system, but that alters not the case. The 
terms he uses, he uses in a certain signification, and this signifi- 
cation makes a part of his philosophical system. Thus, from 
the nature of the case, we see that intellectual philosophy must 
exert no small influence on the interpretation of the Bible ; and 
we must come to the same result from noticing the influence 
which other sciences have had on Interpretation. If the scien- 
ces of astronomy and natural philosophy have modified the ex- 
planation of some passages in the Bible, why should not meta- 
physical science do the same thing in a much greater degree? 
And the supposition here made is confirmed by the history of 
Interpretation. In every age of the church, the mode of inter- 
preting the Scriptures has been influenced in no small degree 
by the pens intellectual philosophy. So it must always 
be; and, therefore, next to the earnestness with which we 
search the Scriptures for their direct testimony in things relating 
to salvation, should be the earnestness of our inquiries respecting 
the nature and operations of the spirit within us. 

We shall here introduce several passages from the work be- 
fore us, showing the general manner of the author, and some of 
them illustrating the peculiarity of which we have spoken. 

We begin with an extract from the unostentatious and beau- 
tiful Introduction. 

“The Evangelist was the son of the Galilean fisherman Ze- 
bedee, and of Salome. He was probably born at Bethsaida, a 
fishing place near the lake of Galilee (m°¥ m2, locus ad pis- 
catum aptus,) whence Peter, Andrew and Philip likewise deri- 
ved their origin. ‘This seems to follow from his intimate ac- 
quaintance with them, as well as from their being together, 
Matt. 4: 18, 21. John 1:40. The parents of John were prob- 
ably not altogether indigent. Zebedee had ucoPmrovs, ¢ hired la- 
borers,’ in his service, Mark 1: 20. Salome, likewise, was 
among the women who assisted Jesus in regard to his support, 
Matt. 27: 56, and who brought spices to embalm him, Luke 
23: 55; and at his death the Redeemer recommended Jobn to 
take Mary éé¢ ra ‘dea, into his house. The easy circumstances 
and the respectability of Zebedee might perhaps also be inferred 
from the fact, that John was known to the High Priest, Jobn 
18:15. From these considerations it may well be concluded, 
that the evangelist had received some instruction. In Acts 4: 
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13, he is numbered among the /dcwras, uneducated, but the 
Pharisees counted among them all those who were not engag- 
ed in the Rabinical studies of the law, who were not “2tn 
p22n, Rabbinical scholars. Probably at an early period he 
was inclined to seek after divine things. His mother Salome 
appears to have been a pious woman, because she attached her- 
self, at a later date, with so much love to Jesus.” 

Our readers will have anticipated us in expressing their de- 
light in reading this simple and satisfactory account. The fol- 
lowing passage, extracted from Claudius, relates to the gener- 
al character of this sacred book. “JI like best to read in the 
Gospel of John. There is something so very wonderful in it— 
twilight and night, and through them the quick flash of light- 
ning! <A soft evening cloud, and behind the cloud, lo, there is 
the large full moon! ‘There is in it something so melancholy, 
so sublime and foreboding, that you cannot get tired of it. 
When reading John, I always feel as if I saw him before me 
lying on the bosom of his master at the last supper, as if his 
angel were holding my light, and at certain passages wishing to 
embrace me and to say something into my ear. 1 am far from 
understanding all that I read; still it often seems as if that 
which John meant, were floating before me in the far distance ; 
and even when I cast my eyes upon a place that is quite dark, 
I have nevertheless a presentiment of a great and beautiful 
meaning, which I shall understand at some future time, and 
therefore do I take up so joyfully every new interpretation of 
the Gospel of John. True it is—that most of them are playing 
only with the evening cloud, and leave the moon behind it en- 
tirely out of sight.” 

The extracts which follow will open to us more fully our au- 
thor’s mode of contemplating religious truth. On Chap. 1: v. 
4. ‘In him was light,’ etc. ‘ Let us first explain 10 qu, 
the light. In the New Testament, gw¢ denotes ethico-relig- 
ious knowledge, knowledge of @dj@ee, the truth. This is not 
true knowledge, unless it is based on an inward communion 
with God. An external knowledge of definitions can never 
teach any one what love means, or what is signified by the 
word holy; it must be inwardly apprehended, it must be in- 
woven with the very life. Of the truth, therefore, it is said, 
that it frees man internally also from evils, John 8: 32, comp. 
dowrng tH¢ alnPelac. Eph. 4:24; 4 alndeca xar evorserav 
Tit. 1: 1. Consequently the terms myx and adrjPeo, the 
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truth, "PY and wevdos, a lie, 937 and yeywoxery to know, in the 
New Testament always comprehend the theoretical and the 
practical at the same time. 

Chap. 14: 6, ‘1 am the way, the truth, and the life’. “ The 
disciples, who clave to the earth, wished to know some ex- 
ternal entrance into the kingdom of God, by which they 
might be able to follow their Lord. He then directs them to 
the spiritual and inward nature of the way, by means of which, 
in his own manifestation, the kingdom of God and the glory of 
the same was opened unto the human race, which stood in 
need of salvation. His whole existence, in which the Divine 
appeared as one with the Human, pointed out to the person 
who seriously reflected, the only entrance to true happiness. 
Whoever reflects upon such a heavenly life and being as were 
those of the Redeemer, and suffers the beams of divine revela- 
tion which were impressed upon them to enter into his own heart, 
he experiences that he has inwardly entered into communion with 
ahigher realm. “d7Meee and fw, truth and life, must there- 
fore be taken as epexegetical, in accordance with the explana- 
tion which has already been given of both words, 1: 4. Nor is 
the article, which is found connected with each of the three words, 
to be overlooked. ‘To humanity Christ is in an absolute sense 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Whilst in no other point 
of humanity does the truth appear perfectly unmingled, and 
consequently, whilst there is elsewhere no other archetypal 
life, in Him on the other hand are found both the Truth and 
the Life. And in consequence of these very attributes he is for 
the believing world a transition-point to the Father. And besides 
him, moreover, there is no other true point of transition, be- 
cause elsewhere universally the truth is more or less commin- 
gled with impurer elements, and the life is therefore imperfect. 
Such, we may say, is the foreground of this infinitely profound 
declaration. In opposition to the superficial exegesis of this 
text which has passed from Grotius to the recent commenta- 
tors, Rosenmiiller, Lange and Kuinoel, dux viae certae ad fe- 
licitatem aeternam, ‘he who points out the true way to eternal 
felicity,’ and according to which Christ is a teacher differing 
from human teachers only in degree, compare the excellent re- 
marks of Luther on this passage.” 

Chap. 14: 19, ‘O xdomog we ovxere &. “ The world seeth me 
no more, refers to the sensuous vision. For those who do not 
possess an inner organ for the truth have no other means of in- 
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tercourse with the Son of God than by their bodily senses ; but 
the disciples, on the other hand, in whom the inner organ was 
to be found, could maintain a near and intimate communion 
with the Redeemer even after his bodily departure. In the 
pregnant use of Janguage as employed by John and Christ ¢w 
means ‘ to Jead a true life in God :’ consequently, “ since | my- 
self lead a true life in God, I can communicate it to others also, 
and in this manner bring them into an inward and _ spiritual in- 
tercourse with myself.” 

The two passages which follow will be found nearly related 
in character to the passage already quoted on 14: 6, ‘I am the 
way, etc. They develope a great principle, worthy of more 
extended remarks than our limits will permit us to make. 
Chap. 15:1, “I am the vine,” etc. “The Author of the 
realin of spirits is also the Author of the realm of nature ; both 
kingdoms develope themselves according to the same laws. 
Wherefore, those comparisons which the Redeemer derives 
from the realm of nature are not mere comparisons serving to 
throw light on the topic in hand : they are inward analogies, 
and nature is a witness for the realm of the spirit. This truth 
floats dimly in the twilight of the allegorizing cabbalists, (and 
also in Swedenborg,) who did not Jack in principle, but only ia 
the application of the principle. Their principle was "7 772-52 
N2°F2 V3] "S77 NPN, ‘every thing that is in the kingdom of 
the earth is found also in the kingdom of Heaven.’ Sohar ad 
Gen. f. 91. c. 362. Were it not so, those comparisons would 
not have the power of conviction which they do exercise over 
every unperverted mind. The Redeemer, then, here also 
wishes to say, that the same relation which exists between the 
vine and its tendrils, is a relation which manifests itself in the 
highest manner in the connexion which He sustains towards 
those who believe in him. As nature is here a witness in re- 
gard to the facts of the spiritual kingdom, so, on the other hand, 
these facts are, as it were, fulfilments of the prophecies of na- 
ture. Comp. on ady@evos remarks on 1: 9. ‘1 am he in whom 
the relation of the vine to its branches is revealed in the deep- 
est manner.’ ” 

Chap. 17:3. “ Airy éoriv 4 fon, This is life. There is 
no necessity to assume a metonyme here ; to know God is life 
in itself; see on 1: 4. Zuinglius: ‘ quo magis Deum cognos- 
cimus in Christo, hoc magis vivimus.’ In like manner it is said 
in 12: 50, that the commission of God to Christ, the doctrine 
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of Jesus, is eternal life ; it involves it within itself, and becomes 
outwardly manifest so soon as it passes over into man, whenev- 
er faith as the spiritual chyle assimilates it, so that it becomes 
flesh and blood in man.” 

In the above passages, the truth is presented by its living sym- 
bols, without attempting to analzye it into simpler elements. It 









is presented in the form in which the spirit apprehends it, and sh 
feels its life giving energy. Interpreters sometimes seem to for- a 
get in their eagerness to analyze metaphorical language, that PY 





spiritual truth must be apprehended, not by obtaining intellectu- * 
al notions of it, but by feeling its living power, and, therefore, 
must the symbols employed in communicating it be given in ae 
their living form, and not in the form of lifeless elements. If 
the charge of obscurity is brought against the terms employed, og 
when used in their highest meaning, as spiritual life, for exam- 
ple, we reply, that the same charge lies against the terms when 
used in a lower signification, as animal life. Who has ever yet | 
analyzed a living power of any kind? Yet this inability does not Atha he gl 
prevent our knowing the existence of such powers, or knowing a: 
the condition of their manifestation. And in conformity with i 
this view is the language of Scripture employed. God is call- “i 
ed our Father, not because the result of his dealings with us is 

similar, in some important respects, to that which is brought a- 

bout by the treatment of an affectionate earthly parent. Our pi- 

ous feelings are outraged by a supposition which thus robs the 

sacred attribute of mercy of all its glory and loveliness. The wes 
Christian’s heart and the Bible both testify that God is our Fath- eet 
er more nearly and dearly than an earthly parent possibly can 
be. And, when we thus regard our Heavenly Father, the sto- 
ry of the prodigal son becomes, not an illustration merely of a Ne 
truth different in its nature from itself: but the truth itself— 
the undying nature and subduing power of paternal love— 
embodied in the familiar form of an earthly father’s love to his if 
penitent son. As sure as God made that Father’s heart to dis- aa 
solve in pardoning love over his returning son, so sure will ge 
His own heart dissolve in pity over His prodigal children who 

return to Him. If God has planted in the heart of a human 

father a quenchless paternal love, it is only because he has made 

that heart in a small measure after the archetype of His own 

undying and infinite love. Thus the government of God be- pe 
comes one golden chain, extending from our lowest earthly re- ches 
lations up to our infinite concerns with the Father of our spirits. | 
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Our limits will only permit us to add a word respecting the 
translator’s execution of his task. It will be sufficient praise 
to say that but few passages will be found, where the course of 
thought seems to be impeded by the trammels of a foreign idi- 
om. We congratulate him on bringing before the public a work 
which will promote the study of the Scriptures, and be honorable 
to his own judgment and learning. e cannot but feel some 
regret, however, that he should feel himself called upon, in his 
preface, to enter the lists in behalf of a particular branch of the 
church. Even if the other writings of Tholuck should furnish 
some materiel for the remarks he has made, we do not think 
that the caveat he has entered is particularly needed in reading 
the Commentary on John. 





ARTICLE VIIL 


Remarks on Proressor Stuart’s Examination or Gen. | 
IN REFERENCE TO GEOLoey. 


By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst College 


A.tTHovuGH it is by no means my intention to enter into a 
formal controversy with professor Stuart, yet I hope I may be 
allowed a few pages for remarks upon his article in the last No. 
of the Repository, on the subject of geology in connection with 
revelation. 

When I first learned that he would discuss this subject, | 
confess | was gratified ; for, from my knowledge of his works, | 
had a right to presume that he would enter this field with the 
same liberality of feeling, enlargement of views, and acuteness 
in learned research, which he had shown elsewhere. And in 
my articles on this subject, it was not so much my object to 
build up any infallible system of geological theology, as to ex- 
cite ingenuous and pious minds in this country, carefully and 
thoroughly to examine it ; as has already been done to a great 
extent in England. > 

It is hardly necessary for me to say, that most of the princi- 
ples of interpreting Genesis, advanced by professor Stuart, must 
commend themselves to every intelligent mind. One or two ol 
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them, however, seem to be so palpably erroneous, that it appears 
to me proper for one not professionally devoted to philology, to 
point out their deficiency. And several instances of what I re- 
gard as erroneous facts and theories in geology or zoology, I 
cannot pass unnoticed, in justice to myself and the cause which 
I advocate. 

Professor Stuart frequently apologizes for advancing opinions 
on points in geology, different from those of its professed cul- 
tivators ; because he lays no claim to a scientific knowledge of 
the subject. But such apology seems to me wholly unnecessa- 
ry. For who does not know, that some of the most valuable 
improvements in science have resulted from the suggestions of 
men of acute minds, who had not a particular knowledge of 
science. So that if a man chooses to run the risque of making 
blunders, he may greatly advance the cause of knowledge, by 
calling in question the soundness of the views of those who are 
its professed teachers, when they seem to him erroneous. Such 
teachers are very apt to get into the beaten track marked out 
by some pioneer in the science, finding it easier to go over this 
than to search out any new paths. But we have always regard- 
ed professor Stuart as a man 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; 


consequently he is the man to set geologists right where he 
thinks them wrong. And one prominent reason why he is the 
right man for this work, is, that he will not expect geologists to 
admit his charges of error, if they can defend themselves. He 
will not, therefore, object to the freedom of my remarks, (un- 
less he discovers in them a bad spirit,) in pointing out what I 
regard as erroneous principles in his article in the last number 
of the Repository. I sincerely thank him for the many kind 
things he has said to defend me from the charge of scepticism 
and rashness in the positions I have taken ; and J feel thankful, 
that though in some things respecting the geological connections 
of revelation we may differ, it is only de minimis. 

In the remarks that follow, although it is difficult to arrange 
them very logically, 1 would not proceed without some system. 

1. In the first place, 1 would caution the readers of the Re- 
pository against forgetting the true point of disagreement be- 
tween me and professor Stuart. 

In almost every discussion so much that is personal and so 
much irrelevant to the subject is introduced, that such a caution 
Vou. VH. Ne. 22. 57 
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as this is needful. And in the present case, I think that unless 
the reader makes a careful comparison of what professor Stuart 
and myself have written on this subject, he will almost inevita- 
bly conclude the difference between us to be much greater than 
itis in fact. In several instances he has argued against certain 
positions of geologists, or philologists, which I have also en- 
deavored to refute ; and he has not always informed the read- 
er that we agree in such cases. Again, his article would lead the 
reader to suppose that I had decidedly adopted, as a part of my 
own private creed, many opinions which I have only described 
as the most plausible among those that have been proposed by 
others ; and which it would be more reasonable to adopt, than 
to admit contradiction between geology and revelation. Indeed, 
I have merely taken this ground in respect to every point of in- 
terpretation in my essay, against which his remarks are direct- 
ed. But the reader would infer from his article, that I ama 
sworn defender of the interpretations which he attacks. 

What then is the precise point of difference between us, 
which being removed out of the way, we should have no con- 
troversy ? I maintain that geology teaches us that the earth was 
in existence a long period before the creation of man and the 
existing races of animals, and that this opinion is not inconsis- 
tent with the Mosaic history. But professor Stuart contends, 
that Moses’ account will not admit of such an interpretation ; 
and that at present, little or no dependence can be placed upon 
the science of geology. We do not disagree as to the length of 
time which has elapsed since man and the existing races of ani- 
mals were created, but only as to the length of time in which 
the earth has existed. I can hardly believe that any specula- 
tive opinion in religion is entirely disconnected with practice : 
but in the present case, I cannot see that any doctrine or pre- 
cept of the Bible is affected disadvantageously by my views of 
the earth’s chronology ; though I think I can see how they en- 
large our conceptions of the plans and benevolence of the Deity. 
Hence, there can be no apology for personal altercation, nor 
for the exhibition of strong feeling in the discussion of the sub- 
ject. We both believe in the plenary authority and inspiration 
of the Bible, and even in the character of the great system ol 
truth which it reveals; and in the general principles by which 
it is to be interpreted. Neither of us has ever had his faith in 
the truth of the Bible in the least shaken, or any fear produced 
that it would ultimately suffer, by the discoveries of science. 
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Yet we agree that it should be defended from every attack de- 
rived from that quarter ; and we differ only as to the best man- 
ner of doing this. Surely such a point ought to be discussed 
with the kindest feelings and in a calm and philosophical man- 
ner. 

2. Hence, secondly, I object to the manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated in many parts of professor Stuart’s essay. When- 
ever he refers to the facts or principles of geology, he is very 
apt to make free use of the argumentum ab invidia. For in- 
stance: ‘ And then to think of 200,000 years for snails, and 
muscles, and lizards, and crocodiles, and dragons, and the like.” 
“ The first (period) was for the cooling of the earth from its 
state of incandescence, and this lasted 60,000 years, [warm wea- 
ther it must once have truly been in these lower regions !]” 
“We have done with chaos and night, after having sought in 
vain for the myriads of ages in them in which lizards and croc- 
odiles flourished. Let us come to the day of creation, in which 
some geologists seem to place more confidence, and profess to 
see clearer than in the night.” By selecting the most extrava- 
gant opinions, or mere suggestions of writers on any subject, 
and interlarding sentences with exclamation-marks, and paren- 
theses pregnant with wit, it is easy to get a momentary laugh 
against any subject; especially if the pronunciation of names, 
like that of Monsieur Boubée,* chimes in with the sarcasm. 
We all recollect, for example, that the strongest argument which 
the Edinburgh Reviewers could bring against the cause of mis- 
sions, was to ring changes upon the names of “ brothers Barrel 
and Ringletaub.” Bat intelligent and candid men will not be 
satisfied with such a way of disposing even of geology. Fifty 
years ago it might have been sufficient. But ascience of which 
Sharon ‘Turner says, that ‘the human mind has not shown its 
penetrating powers of research and inferential reasoning on any 
topic more creditably than on this,” and which arrests the at- 
tention at this moment, and commands the respect, of many of 
the most gifted minds in Europe, demands different treatment. 
Its reasonings, facts, and inferences must be examined and re- 
futed in a calm and philosophical manner, or men will believe 
that they cannot be refuted. It was right for professor Stuart 
to show that the principles of gealogy were unsettled, contradic- 


* What claims this writer has to be regarded as a proper represen- 
tative of geologists, I know not, as I have never seen his name except 
in Prof, Stuart’s essay, 
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tory, and extravagant : but this is by no means done when the 
laugh of ridicule is excited against the subject by the means 
that have been pointed out. Such kind of arguments resemble 
the curses described by the Greek author, Karayar, 0S xui ra 
alexrovovorveorta, oixor asi Owexev enavilay van Deoout vac, . 

3. In the third place, I 0 to a principle of interpreta- 
tion advanced by professor Stuart, and which, in the present 
discussion, is somewhat fundamental. He maintains, if | un- 
derstand him aright, that no discovery of modern science can 
be of any service in ascertaining the meaning of the Mosaic wri- 
tings, because Moses had no reference to such discovery : and 
hence philology can derive no aid from science in interpreting 
revelation. ere not these opinions interwoven with so iarge 
a part of his article, and expressed in so many forms, I should 
suppose that I misunderstand him. But what else can such 
passages as the following mean? “ I am unable tosee how the 
discoveries of modern science and of recent date, can determine 
the meaning of Moses’ words.” (p. 49.) ‘* Modern science, 
not having been respected in the words of Moses, it cannot be 
the arbiter of what the words mean which are employed by 
him.” (p. 51.) ‘ The question what Moses meant, is one of 
philology. If you say that geology must be studied as one of 
the means of rightly understanding so ancient a writer; then ! 
ask simply, Whether this ancient writer’s words were modified 
at all, or in any a e by the shape or discoveries of the 
recent sciences? ‘T’o this question there can be but one an- 
swer ; and that is in the negative.” (p. 52.) “Ihave yet to 
inquire, yea I actually despair of learning, how geology can tell 
us what Moses meant, etc.” (p. 54.) ‘ Where is the interpre- 
ter of Scripture to go for his maxims and rules in order to inter- 
pret an ancient writing? Is he to resort to a recent science, in 
order to explain what was written some 4000 years ago? ‘Then 
the state of modern Greece under the Turks may interpret the 
Iliad, etc.” (p. 81.) 

Now the cases are so numerous, and some of them so strik- 
ing, in which “ the discoveries of modern science have deter- 
mined the meaning of Moses’ words,” that I supposed they :nust 
have occurred to professor Stuart. Let a single example stand 
instar omnium. It is scarcely 200 years since the Christian 
world, almost without exception, understood Moses and the 


* Curses are like young chickens; they always come home to 
roost. 
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other sacred writers to teach that the sun, moon, and stars, 
‘ really rose and set each day ; and that the earth was immovea- 
- ble. And what changed the opinion of philologists as to these 
' points? Nothing surely but “the discoveries of modern sci- in 
ence.’ Even for a considerable time after these discoveries yi 
were made, distinguished theologians contended ably against al- 
lowing them to modify at all the commonly received interpreta- 
_ tion of the Bible on these points. The following is the argu- 
ment of Francis ‘Turretin on this subject ; a professor of theolo- 
gy, whose authority, on most points, is still deservedly high. 
It is contained in his Compendium Theologiue Didactico-Elenc- 
ticae, published at Amsterdam in 1695. 











Locus VII. De Creatione, pp. 65 § 17. An Sol et Luna in 
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coelo moveantur et in orbem circumagantur, terra vero quies- 

cat? Aff. cont. Philosophos quosdam. 

if Argumenta. 1. Sol dicitur in coelo moveri, oriri, et occidere. 

3 Ps. 19: 6, 7, Sol est tanquam sponsus, etc. Ps. 104:19, Sol fr tu 
agnoscat, etc. Eccles. 1: 5, Oritur Sol, etc. es 





Il. Sol miraculo quievit tempore Jesuae, Jes. 10: 11, 12, 13, 
14, et miraculo retrocessit temporibus Esechiae, Jes. 38: 8. 

Ill. Terra dicitur immota stare. Ps. 93:1, Stabilitur orbis, 
etc. Ps. 104: 5, Fundavit, etc. Ps. 119: 90, Quum statue- 
res terram, etc. 

IV. Nec aves, quae per horam saepe in gyram volitant, ad 
nidos suos redire possint, interea enim mota esset terra 450 mil- 
liaria nostra. 

V. Quicquid volitat aut pendet in aére ab occasu ad orien- 










tem moveri videtur, quod falsum esse cognoscitur, ex avibus, ae 
emissis sagittis, atomis splendente sole et pappis in aére volitan- 5 ee 
tibus. 





Except. 1. Scriptura in rebus naturalibus loquitur secundum 
opinionem vulgi. Ses. Weg. 1. Nain Spiritus Dei res natu- 
rales optimé noscit. 2. Illis in religione tradenda non abuti sed 
uti voluit. 3. Nullius est erroris magister. 4. Nec corrigen- 
dus cum illa specie a coeca nostra ratione. 

Except. 2. Aves, aér, et omnia cum terra moventur. Res. 
1. Figmenta sunt. Aér est corpus fluidum. 2. Qua virtute 
aves tum ab oriente ad occidentem moveri possint ?* 




















* Translation. Part VII. Concerning the Creation. Do the sun 
and moon move in the heavens and revolve round the earth, while 
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Let us now place ourselves in the condition of a commentator 
200 years ago before the Copernican system of astronomy had 
been received. Every body, except perhaps here and there a phi- 
losopher, believed the heavenly bodies actually to revolve around 
the earth every twenty-four hours. Indeed they had the most 
indubitable evidence of this fact, in the testimony of their senses, 
They saw their motion in the heavens, and they felt the earth 
to be at rest. What, then, should lead the commentator to sus- 
pect that the language of Scripture, thus in exact accordance 
with the testimany of their senses, and the almost universal be- 
lief, was not to be understood literally ? Surely nothing could 
have convinced him to the contrary, and have produced the en- 
tire revolution of opinion that has since taken place, but the ir- 
refragable demonstrations of science. 


the earth remains at rest? Affirmed; in opposition to certain phi- 
losophers. 

Arguments, I. The sun is said to move in the heavens, to rise and 
set. Ps. 19: 5,6, The sun is as a bridegroom, ete. Ps. 104: 19, The 
sun knoweth his going down. Eccles. 1: 5, The sun also ariseth, and 
the sun goeth down. 

II. The sun by a miracle stood still in the time of Joshua, Josh. 10: 
12, 13, 14; and by a miracle it went backward in the time of Heze- 
kiah, Isa. 38: 8. 

Ill. The earth is said to be fixed immoveably. Ps. 93:1, The 
world also is established, that it cannot be moved. Ps. 104: 5, Who laid 
the foundations of the earth that it should not be removed forever. Ps. 
119: 90, Thou hast established the earth, etc. 

IV. Neither would birds, which often fly off through an hour’s cir- 
cuit, be able to return to their nests; for in the meantime, the earth 
would move 450 of our miles. 

V. Whatever flies or is suspended in the air, appears to be moved 
from the west to the east ; which is known to be false, from birds, ar- 
rows shot forth, atoms made manifest by the sun, and down floating 
in the atmosphere. [I had to depend upon a friend at a distance for 
a copy of Turretin’s argument ; and I am not without suspicion, that 
there may be some mistake in transcribing his fifth head. } 

Exceptions (to this reasoning) 1. The Scriptures in natural things 
speak according to the common opinion. Answer in the negative. |. 
The Spirit of God best understands natural things. 2. In giving in- 
struction in religion, he meant that these things should be used, not 
abused. 3. He is not the author of any error. 4. Neither is he to 
be corrected, on this pretence, by our blind reason. 

Exception 2. The birds, the air, and all things are moved with the 
earth. Answer. 1. Mere fiction: air is a fluid body. 2. By what 
force, then, would birds be able to go from east to west ? 
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Professor Stuart, however, endeavors to escape from this 
conclusion, by saying that “even now, after the Newtonian 
philosophy has spread through the civilized world and has be- 
come triumphant every where, all the nations of Europe, yea 
the learned among them as well as the unlearned, continue ha- 
bitually to speak of the sun as rising and setting.” (p. 79). But 
[ would ask him, whether by such language the same idea is 
now conveyed to the mind as in ancient times? If so, why 
was Galileo compelled on his knees, to abjure and detest, as 
contrary to Scripture and philosophy, the dreadful heresy which 
professor Stuart and all the world now maintain, that Moses 
speaks according to optical not physical truth? Could philol- 
ogy, without astronomy have ever discovered this principle ? 
Suppose astronomers had not yet found out the true motions of 
the heavenly bodies, nor meteorologists the true nature of the 
celestial firmament, could Rosenmueller* even have propound- 








* I suppose I must say, that I refer here to Rosenmueller junior, since 
professor Stuart supposes me to have always mistaken the son for the 
father. ‘To this charge I plead guilty in part. Ever since the days 
when I studied theology preparatory to the ministry, I have known 
that two Rosenmuellers, the father and the son, had written commen- 
taries on the Bible ; the former on the New, and the latter on the 
Old Testament ; and while iu the ministry, I sometimes consulted 
these works. But in respect to the “.4ntiquissima Telluris Historia,” 
from which I have quoted in the Repository, after visiting several of 
the best libraries in this country, and being unable to find it, I ‘did 
not know whether it was written by the father or the son ; and there- 
fore, as my quotations from this book were obtained through other 
writers, | thought it wisest not to attempt to distinguish between the 
father and the son. But I had a strong impression that their reputa- 
tion and authority were so nearly equal, that this could do but little 
injury. I was not aware that the reputation of the father, as a bibli- 
cal scholar, was so low as it is represented by professor Stuart ; and 
I find that some able writers regard him in a very different light. No 
one I think can read Granville Penn’s “Comparative Estimate, &c.” 
without having a high respect for his attainments as a philologist and 
ascholar. Yet he says of Rosenmueller, the father, that “No expos- 
itor has so simply, so briefly, and yet so critically pointed out the 
rules for the true interpretation of the record (the Mosaic) as the au- 
thor of the first of these remarks, the learned J. G. Rosenmueller, 
in bislittle tract entitled “ Antiquissima Telluris Historia ;” which rules 
are incorporated by his learned son E. F.C. Rosenmueller, into his 
“Scholia in Genesin, Cap. I. Comparative Estimate etc. Vol I. p. 161. 
See also the Encyclopedia Americana, Article, Rosenmueller. Were it 
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ed his famous rule of interpretation, so fully adopted by profes- 
sor Stuart, and indeed by every intelligent expositor ; ‘* quia to- 
ta haec historia captui vulgi est accommodatur, loquitur Mo- 
ses ex veritate opTica non pHysica”’? Or if all men learned 
and unlearned still believed the moon productive of dis- 
ease, and that witches have a positive existence, would com- 
mentators deny it, in direct opposition to optical truth? Yer 
professor Stuart says, ‘‘ modern science cannot be the arbiter 
of what the words (of Moses) mean.” ‘The question what 
Moses meant, is one of philology.”’ Very true, but is it not the 
business of philology to make use of all the facts which she can 
obtain, no matter from what part of the universe they come, 
that will throw light upon the meaning of an author? Will not 
professor Stuart admit that history and tradition furnish aid in 
ascertaining the meaning of Scripture? Why, then, refuse to 
receive it from science, in those cases where science alone from 
the nature of the case, can assist us; I mean where the Bible 
describes natural phenomena ; Science cannot throw any light, 
except very indirectly and remotely, upon the important doc- 
trines and precepts of revelation ; but, as we have seen she 
can ‘* determine the meaning of Moses’ words” when he speaks 
of cosmical phenomena. _ 

In view of these facts, I cannot but be surprised that sucli a 
veteran in philology as professor Stuart, should have taken 
ground so untenable. But the fact is, it is only in theory that 
he does take it. ‘The moment he begins to philologize upon 
Scripture, he seems to forget his theory, and resorts to science 
to illustrate even the words of Moses, and that too, in the very 
article in the last number of the Repository where he has so 
strenuously defended the position on which I have animadver'- 
ed. ‘Take for instance his long discussion about the nature of 
light, (p. 65 et seq.) where he undertakes to show, and | think 
he has shown, that the 7inof Moses included both light and 
heat. It would be pertinent to inquire of him, whether an in- 
dividual well acquainted with the Raw language, but igno- 


necessary to show that none of us are free from a liability to mistake 
as to writers on subjects with which we are not professionally famil- 
iar, I might inquire of professor Stuart, whether he means Herschel 
the father, or Herschel the son, on page 88. There is certainly quite 
as much difference between the standing and authority, as_pbiloso- 
phers, of Dr. Herschel and Sir J. F. W. Herschel, as between the 
Rosenmuellers as philologists, 
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rant of the discoveries of modern science, would suspect that 
Moses meant in that place, any thing but simple light? But it 
is unnecessary to take this method to prove my assertion, that 
in point of fact professor Stuart is willing to resort to science to 
illustrate Scripture. For he says in the next paragraph ; “ if 
the reader has any difficulty in conceiving how light could ex- 
ist or be created before the sun and stars were arranged in 
their present order, it must be only because he is unacquaint- 
ed with the present state of science in regard to this element.” 
And he then goes into a learned explanation of the views of 
modern philosophers respecting the nature of light. How easy 
now, to turn round and inquire of professor Stuart, in his own 
language, ‘‘ Where is the interpreter of Scripture to go for his 
maxims and rules in order to interpret an ancient writing? Is 
he to resort to a recent science in order to explain what was 
written some 4000 years ago?” “I ask simply whether this an- 
cient writer’s words were modified at all or in any way affected, 
by the shape or discoveries of the recent sciences?’ But af- 
ter all, this discrepancy between professor Stuart’s theoretical 
and practical views, developes to my mind an interesting trait 
in his character. I refer to a certain fearless straight-forward 
pursuit of truth, without even stopping to inquire whether he 
may not have crossed his own former track. The moment he 
forgets the geological spectre, that had been conjured up before 
his imagination, he thinks of nothing but to find out the mean- 
ing of the passage before him, and seizes upon aid wherever he 
can find it. 

In 1822 professor Stuart published a translation of Ernesti 
on Interpretation, with Notes and extracts from Morus, Beck 
and ‘Keil. In this work I find the following rules. ‘ The in- 
terpreter must possess a knowledge of the things respecting which 
the books treat. These are partly historical and partly doc- 
trinal. The explanation of them must be sought primarily, 
from the books themselves; and secondarily, from those writ- 
ings of more recent authors, which may be subsidiary to the at- 
tainment of this knowledge.” (p. 120) “ Itis necessary, there- 
fore, in these cases, to have recourse, for the sake of interpre- 
tation, to the nature of things, to innate conceptions, common 
sense, and the plain elements of knowledge.” This rule pro- 
fessor Stuart illustrates by examples. “E.g. The mind is 
inflamed ; in interpreting which expression, we resort to the na- 
ture of the mind, to show that the sense of inflamed must be 
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tropical. So when the sun is said to rise, go down, etc. God 
to ascend, descend, etc. we resort to the real nature of the sub- 
jects in question, in order to explain the language.”’ (p. 54.) 
But where subjects connected with science are referred to in the 
Bible, what but science can instruct us as to their true nature? 
Here then we have professor Stuart’s authority for the rule of 
interpretation for which I contend, examined and settled by 
him while free from all bias resulting from geological or other 
scientific discoveries. 

The argument quoted above from Turretin, affords, it seems 
to me, a good lesson to those who are quite confident that ge- 
ologists are opposing the Bible. For I leave it to any candid 
man to judge, whether the supposition of a long period between 
the original creation and the commencement of the six demiur- 
gic days, does not appear much less opposed to the Bible than 
the theory of the earth’s motion around its axis did, when the 
almost universal opinion was, that it was immoveable? How 
directly opposed to the idea of its motion must the passages 
that have been quoted have appeared, and how contradictory 
also to the senses! Yet it has turned out that both the astron- 
omers and the Bible were right, and that there was no collision. 
So I trust it will appear ere long in respect to the geological 
difficulty. 

Professor Stuart does not admit that the theologian has any 
more right than the geologist to interpret Genesis so as to al- 
low of an indefinite period before the six days. I had quoted 
the opinion of several distinguished divines, who had defended 
the idea of the indefinite period. But he sweeps them all 
away in one sentence. ‘ What matters it, moreover,” says he, 
“that divines, as well as geologists have sought for such an in- 
terpretation of Genesis I. as would reconcile it with some of 
the positions of modern geology which they were inclined to 
admit? ‘The question etc. depends on the plain and obvious 
principles of Hebrew philology and interpretation.” (p. 72.) ! 
had always supposed that the enlarged and accurate knowledge 
of the general system of doctrines taught in the Bible, which 
every real theologian has attained, gave him an advantage in 
determining the sense of particular passages, and rendered his 
opinion of great weight, even though he might have forgotten 
the “minutiae of verbal criticism. And this opinion I was led 
to adopt by professor Stuart’s work on interpretation, already 
referred to. Morus says, (p. 68) that “ the analogy of Chris- 
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tian doctrine should be always before our eyes, so that the in- 
terpretation may be guided by it etc.” On this subject pro- 
fessor Stuart adds a Note: ‘* What is the analogy of faith? 
By Scriptural analogy, I mean that the obvious and incontrover- 
tible sense of clear passages of Scripture affords a rule, by 
which we may reason analogically concerning the meaning of 
obscure passages ; or at least by which we may show, what ob- 
scure passages cannot mean.” (p. 17.) Now, is it of no impor- 
tance what those think of the meaning of the first chapter of 
Genesis, who have devoted their powerful minds through life 
to attain logical and consistent views of ‘‘ the obvious and in- 
controvertible sense of clear passages of Scripture?” _I have 
long been satisfied that the man who would successfully dis- 
cuss the geological objection to Moses,! must have his mind 
enlarged beyond the range of mere philology. This, indeed, 
must not be neglected. Neither should theology or geology. 
Men ignorant of one or more of these three branches, have, 
within a few years past, so completely failed in attempting to 
discuss it in Europe, as to establish this position, were such ev- 
idence wanting. 

After professor Stuart has attempted to establish the princi- 
ple of interpretation which I have endeavored to prove errone- 
ous, he proceeds to the exegesis of the first part of Genesis, 
with particular reference to the theory of a long period previ- 
ous to the six days; and of that which expands the days into 
long periods. ‘The latter I have endeavored to prove errone- 
ous as well as he; and, therefore, 1 need say nothing about his 
arguments on the point. And as to the other theory, I frank- 
ly confess that 1 do not feel called upon to make any remarks ; 
because I do not see that he has thrown any new difficulty in 
its way, that I had not already reflected upon and answered as 
wellas I am able, in the 20th number of the Repository. I do 
not wish to state over again the arguments pro and con on this 
point ; because I should not probably do it any better. I must 
leave it to the readers of the Repository to decide between us, 
after carefully examining both articles. Professor Stuart has 
certainly shown that there are objections to this exegesis of the 
first verses of Genesis. But this I have admitted, and given 
what I regard as the best solutions of the most important of 
these difficulties. Long ago I had examined them as they are 
urged by Granville Penn: and I do not expect ever to see 
them presented in a stronger light, than by this sagacious though 
very severe writer. 
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4. The next point urged by professor Stuart, is to show that 
the principles of geology are as yet entirely unsettled and con- 
tradictory, as advanced by different writers; and, therefore, 
until the doctors in the science can come to some sort of an 
agreement, they ought not to claim that any regard should be 
paid to it in the interpretation of Genesis. Some remarks upon 
this point will constitute my fourth head. 

The position taken by professor Stuart in his Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy, published in 1829, (p. 118) is, that ‘the objections 
of geologists will deserve more serious consideration when any 
two respectable authors among them ever come to agree with 
each other :” And this ground he still takes. ‘ Of such views 
as those of Pallas, McCulloch, Mons. Boubée, Pres. Lyell,” 
he remarks, “so unharmonious, conjectural, in many respects 
directly opposite, and to my apprehension in some of their own 
parts self-contradictory, I can only say, but must say with em- 
phasis too: Quodcunque mihi narras sic, incredulus odi.” 
Again: ‘ What will come next in geology? is a question which 
one is at every turn compelled to ask. The latest edition of it 
brings us back, it seems, to the old heathen philosophy, viz. 
that the world is eternal; or at least that there can be nothing 
alleged to show the contrary. ‘There is one comforting view, 
however, which we may take of this, viz., that since nothing 
can be worse, we may hope that the next revolution, which 


makes another epoch, will be somewhat for the better.”* Again, 


* Professor Stuart on page 72, has a train of reasoning to show that 
animals and plants could not have existed anterior to the six demiur- 
gic days, because light was not created till the first of those days. 
And his argument is good if this be admitted to be the fact. But if 
he will look on page 324 of the Repository, for October 1835, he will 
see that he has mistaken the ground there taken in order to avoid this 
difficulty. I there suggest that light, as well as every thing else, that 
was unorganized, was created in the beginning ; and that the creation 
spoken of on the first day, and the production of luminous bodies on 
the fourth day, were merely arenovation, or a creation out of preexisting 
materials ; just as the animals and plants were created. So that light 
might have existed in some form from the first, or as early as any thing 
else. But it is well known that light may exist in a latent state ; and 
such might bave been its condition at the time when darkness was 
upon the face of the deep; and its creation might have been only its 
development. [t must be recollected, however, that I made this sug- 
gestion, not as certain truth, or as my fixed opinion, but only as 4 
possible mode of reconciling the Scriptures with geology. 
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(p. 89) “ With such facts in view, how can we lay down such 
principles as Prof. H. and others have done, on the subject of 
fossils, as decided and established? Nothing can be further 
from establishment. Every day is crumbling the fabric to dust.” 

Here if I mistake not we have the secret of professor Stuart’s 
unwillingness to allow geology to have any thing to do with the 
interpretation of Scripture. He believes every thing in this sci- 
ence to be unsettled and conjectural. And if this be the fact, 
he certainly acts wisely in refusing it any influence in biblical 
exegesis. But he cannot surely expect that the statements 
which he makes on this subject, will convince any man who is 
at all familiar with the science, that such is the fact; for the dis- 
crepancies which he adduces between different writers, do not 
touch a single fundamental principle of the science. He under- 
takes to show, for instance, that Mr. Lyell “ has swept the 
board of the Cuviers, the De Lucs, the Bucklands, the McCul- 
lochs (Maccullochs), and all of the like stamp.” But in what 
point does Mr. Lyell differ from these writers? Chiefly in this : 
he supposes that the causes now acting on the globe to form 
and destroy rocks, have always acted with the same intensity 
as at present: but others contend that this intensity has varied 
exceedingly at different times. Both parties, however, admit 
that such geological changes as I have referred to in my articles 
in this work, have taken place,—that they have required vast 
periods of time to accomplish them,—and that no causes essen- 
tially different from those now operating on the globe, have 
been employed. It is merely a question about intensity of for- 
ces; yet in fact, it is one of the most important points about 
which geologists are now divided in opinion, unless it be that 
which relates to the origin of diluvium. 

Professor Stuart has also shown, beyond all question, that 
“nothing is plainer than that all is yet conjectyre and uncer- 
tainty among geologists, as to the length of time since the earth 
was first created and which was taken up in the formation of 
the beds of strata.” For to show that we cannot tell when the 
earth was created, nor how long the formation of the strata has 
demanded, has been the very thing in geology, that has excited 
against it so many severe remarks, and so many suspicions of 
infidelity and atheism. Geologists contend that their science 
only shows them that these periods must have been of vast du- 
ration; but gives them no chronological data, except in a few 
limited cases. Those geologists, who sometimes indulge in 
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speculation on the age of the world and the formations, pretend 
to nothing more than conjecture, and of course they will not 
agree with one another. But this does not prove that they dis- 
agree as to fundamental principles. 

A quotation is made by professor Stuart respecting the un- 
certainty of geological opinions, that needs a little correction. 
He speaks of geology as “ a science, which (to use the language 
of an excellent observer of nature, Sharon Turner,) is yet in its 
babyhood.” The reader will be better able to judge whether 
the true meaning of Mr. Turner is here given, if I quote a few 
sentences in connection with this ‘ babyhood.’ “ Surprising dis- 
coveries have been made within the last fifty years ; and that 
science (geology) which was in its babyhood tn my youth, is 
now fast advancing to a state of vigorous maturity. The hu- 
man mind has not shown its penetrating powers of research and 
inferential reasoning on any topic more creditably than on this.”* 





* Turner’s Sacred History of the World, p. 28. It seems a little sin- 
gular, that both professor Stuart and myself should be so fond of quo- 
tations from this writer. I quoted him, chiefly because I found his 
views as to the age of the world, and indeed on almost every other 
point, to coincide so nearly with my own ; although I did not sup- 
pose him practically acquainted with geology, or natural history : but 
that having read extensively on these subjects, and being a man of 
enlarged and liberal mind, he saw that the demand of geology fora 
long period previous to the six demiurgic days, was required by the 
facts of the science, and not inconsistent with the Mosaic record. | 
have quoted in the 20th No. of this work one very decided passage 
from his Sacred History on this subject. The following, from the 
same work, (p. 387) is, if possible, still more explicit. “The Mosaic 
chronology,” says he, “begins with the formation of Adam, and with 
the six preceding days or periods, which commence with the pro- 
duction of light. What interval occurred between the first creation 
of the material substance of our globe, and the mandate for light to 
descend upon it—whether months, years or ages, is not in the slight- 
est degree noticed. Geology may shorten or extend its duration, 4s 
it may find proper. There is no restriction on this part of the sub- 
ject. In this portion of time, or eternity, we may place the forma- 
tion of our elementary matter—the composition and arrangement of 
the vast central and interior contents, whatever they may be—and 
the construction, circumambiency, and consolidation of all the pri- 
mordial rocks ; and, indeed, the production of all things to which 
light was not essentially necessary.” Now I cannot see why profes- 
sor Stuart has quoted nearly three pages from Turner’s Sacred His- 
tory, (to nearly every sentence of which I can assent,) as if in oppo 
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It seems, then, that this baby is now grown to be a man, not far 
from fifty years old ; and that he exhibits extraordinary powers, 
as well as much maturity. Would that we could all hope to be 
as well spoken of at that age. 

I doubt exceedingly whether professor Stuart rightly inter- 
prets bis quotation from Mr. Lyell, when he represents him as 
advocating the eternity of the world. Mr. L. believes that the 
changes which the earth has undergone have occupied immense 
periods of time ; longer, indeed, than those geologists who ad- 
mit of occasional catastrophes, to hasten the work; and these 
changes according to him have been numerous and slow, consti- 
tuting also a regular series, that the traces of their commencement 
is lost: and as to the future, all will admit that philosophy, with- 
out revelation, cannot tell when they will end. I apprehend 
this is all that Mr. Lyell means ; for on the same page he says, 
“we discover every where the clear proofs of a creative Intel- 
ligence :” although as I have hinted in the No. of this work for 
January 1835, (p. 117) there isa certain irreligious aspect about 
his language sometimes, that is unhappy. But as to the eter- 


sition to my views, when in fact that work advocates almost precise- 
ly the same ground’as I have taken. He speaks of Mr. Turner as 
“no mean adept in all the natural sciences, who, after having spent a 
long life in the earnest study and pursuit of them, seems to be in a 
much better state to judge fairly and candidly of the whole subject 
than those enthusiastic men who have some favorite theory to main- 
tain” —“ as a veteran in the natural sciences, who has spent his life in 
the animated pursuit of them, and near the close of it has given us the 
result of his thoughts and examinations in relation to the subject be- 
fore us.” Very well; if all this be correct,so much the better for the 
cause which I advocate ; for we have seen that “the result of his 
thoughts and examinations” corresponds essentially with my own. 
But I have always supposed that Mr. Turner “ had spent his life in 
the animated pursuit” of civil not natural history. He is the author 
of several able works on English history, enough, one would think, 
to occupy a “long life of earnest study :” and I am not aware that he 
has published any thing connected at all with “the natural sciences,” 
except his “ Sacred History of the World :” And this work, although 
it shows great industry and judgment in the collection of facts, does 
not prove the writer to be practically or professionally acquainted 
with any of the sciences ; and I presume Mr. Turner would be sur- 
prised to learn that he had been represented as a veteran in science, 
and classed with such men as Huyghens, Hooke, Euler, Young, the 
Herschels, Pouillet, Cuvier, ete. 
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nity of the world, his theory is no more objectionable, nor his 
language so much so, as that of Dr. Hutton, who has been so 
ably vindicated as to this point, by professor Playfair. And as 
to those geologists whom professor Stuart charges (P. 59, Bib. 
rer Jan. 1836) with believing in the eternity of the world, 
as | have never met with their writings, 1 will thank him to 
point them out tome. I knew, indeed, that some philologisis 
and theologians in modern times have maintained that Moses 
does not describe the creation of the universe out of nothing. 
and some of them, that it is possible the earth may be eternal: 
but I know of no geologists who are of this opinion. The views 
of “a philosophizing Jew,” which professor Stuart has quoted, 
will not prove what geologists think on this point ; and if none 
of them maintain this doctrine, they ought not to bear the re- 
proach of it. 

As to the alleged unsettled and hypothetical character of ge- 
ology, | have a few additional remarks to make. 

1. In the first place, the true point in dispute should be un- 
derstood, as well as the present circumstances of geological sci- 
ence, in order to form a correct decision. The question is noi 
whether there are no points in geology unsettled ; for it is ad- 
mitted that there are many: but whether any of its principles 
are so firmly established, that we may reasonably presume they 
will not be hereafter subverted. In an inductive science, like 
geology, it is not reasonable to demand demonstrative certainty 
in its principles; nor can we even say, that it is impossible the 
whole fabric should be ultimately overthrown. The same 's 
true of chemistry, and most of the physical sciences, indeed, 
except so far as they are based upon mathematics : and in this 
respect, astronomy has the advantage, though not in all its prin- 
ciples, over geology. Again, a principle of science may be 
settled as to its essential features, and yet be subject to modifi- 
cation; and this is especially true in so recent a science as ge- 
ology. But we do not doubt—that the frame work of a house 
is erected, because there is a good deal of scaffolding to be 
thrown down, and much roughness to be smoothed. Again, @ 
general agreement among writers on any great principle, does 
not imply that they will coincide in all their views and applica- 
tions of that principle. How many minor diversities, for exai- 
ple, exist among those who agree in the broad and essential 
principles of the Bible. Yet this does not prove that nothing 's 
settled in religion; and similar remarks will apply to the ten 
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thousand diversities in matters of taste; which do not, as the 
superficial suppose, prove that there are no fixed principles of 
taste. 

2. Now, secondly, making due allowance for all these circumn- 
stances, I could wish to ask professor Stuart, or any other can- 
did man, whether he can carefully peruse, with a good geologi- 
cal cabinet before him, such works as ‘* Macculloch’s Classifi- 
cation of Rocks” and his ‘* System of Geology,” De la Beech’s 
‘Manual of Geology,” Bakewell’s “ Introduction to Geol- 
ogy,” Lyell’s * Principles of Geology,” Humboldt’s ‘* Superpo- 
sition of Rocks,” Conybeare and Phillips’s ‘* Geology of Eng- 
land and Wales,” and Brogniart’s ‘ ‘Tableau des Terrains,” and 
then maintain that the science has no settled principles? I can 
hardly conceive how any candid inan can fail to perceive, by read - 
ing the standard authors on geology, and examining a tolerable 
collection of specimens, that the following principles may be 
considered as well established. 

(1) The sea and land have changed places at least once, and 
probably oftener, in some parts: that is, a large part of existing 
continents once formed, and for a long period, the bottom of the 
ocean ; from whence it has been subsequently elevated, either 
gradually, or by paroxysms, by means of a volcanic or internal 

orce. 

(2) The whole crust of the globe, or all known rocks, have 
resulted from the operation of second causes, either igneous or 
aqueous. 

(3) For the most part, the processes by which the stratified 
rocks, especially the fossiliferous ones, have been formed, was 
such as are now in operation on the globe ; and consequently, 
must have required a great length of time for their completion, 
even if those causes operated in early times with greater inten- 
sity than at present. 

The evidence of this principle (which is the main one in 
discussion between me and professor Stuart,) is not derived 
from any one fact alone, but from the concurrence of almost 
every fact which the geologist meets with. Every practical ge- 
ologist is struck with two facts, whenever he interrogates nature. 
The first is, the decisive marks every where presented ‘of the 
agency of second causes in modifying the crust of the globe ; and 
the second is, the proofs, which nearly all geological changes 
exhibit, of the vast periods of time that must have been consu- 
med in their accomplishment. Hence all practical geologists 
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soon adopt the principle just stated; and in their researches 
they meet with a hundred facts to confirm it, where they meet 
with one to invalidate it. But I am satisfied that the tout en- 
semble of evidence in support of this principle, can never be so 
expressed in words as to make much impression on the mind 
even of an intelligent man, who has no practical acquaintance 
with geology. And hence I explain it, that so many men of 
this character reject it, while nearly every geologist adopts it. 

(4) The animals and vegetables found in the rocks, must haye 
lived and died near the spots where they are now found ; or if 
drifted at all, it could not have been, in most instances, but a 
short distance. 

(5) These fossil animals and plants, even in high latitudes, 
correspond more nearly to those found living within the tropics, 
than to those within the temperate or frigid zones. 

(6) From this and other considerations, it is clear that the 
temperature of the globe in early times must have been higher 
than at present. 

(7) In the secondary rocks, (in which term I include all the 
fossiliferous strata below the tertiary,) no species of animals or 
plants corresponds with those in the tertiary strata; and hence 
they could not, when alive, have been contemporaries ; that is, 
the races buried in the secondary rocks, must have become ex- 
tinct before those in the tertiary strata had an existence. 

(8) No species among living animals and plants corresponds 
to those now found in the secondary rocks; (which constitute 
by far the greatest part of the fossiliferous strata,) and only a small 
proportion of those in the tertiary strata correspond to living spe- 
cies ; and those that do correspond are found chiefly in the up- 
per portions of the tertiary. Hence the existing races could 
not have lived on the earth at the same time with those in the se- 
condary rocks, and but few ifany with those in the tertiary rocks. 
In other words, great and sometimes entire changes of organic 
life have taken place on the globe since its original creation. 

(9) In all countries hitherto examined the remains of man 
have not been found except in alluvium and in a few instances 
in what is called diluvium, and therefore he could not have ex- 
isted in ‘such countries at the same time with the fossil races 
found deeper in we earth. 

I mention these principles, not as the whole that are estab- 
lished in geology ; but as some of those that bear directly up- 
on the subject in discussion. They will not be found, indeed, in 
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exactly the form that I have given to them, in all able geologi- 
cal writers; but in some instances considerably modified. And 
in respect to one or two of them perhaps, now and then a stan- 
dard writer may be found arguing against them in every form. 
Thus Dr. Macculloch opposes some of the views I have given 
above relating to organic remains. But geologists are warped 
by their prejudices as well as other men; and perhaps no wri- 
ter was ever more under its influence than Dr. Macculloch. No 
man is more able than he to discuss the lithological characters 
of rocks ; but with their organic contents he was evidently not 
very familiar ; and he could not bear that younger men than 
himself should reap laurels where he could not ; and so he carps 
at all their conclusions. Some writers also, as Dr. Fleming, 
the zoologist, and Mr. Lyell, contend that the extinction of 
species of animals and plants, as well as the changes of the earth’s 
temperature, have resulted from causes now in action, with no 
increase of intensity ; while others suppose that violent catas- 
trophes have been concerned in producing them: and in dis- 
cussing these points, there may seem great diversity of opinion 
among writers, while in fact they agree in fundamental princi- 
les. 

’ It ought to be recollected too, that in almost every branch of 
knowledge, there will be many authors, whom those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, will not acknowledge to be standards ; 
and some that are not even tolerable. This is particularly true 
in geology. A few years since it was a difficult matter to find 
a modern set treatise on this subject. But so prolific has the 
press been of late of such works, that one would suppose that 
most of our respectable writers, female as well as male, felt as 
if the great end of their existence could not be answered unless 
they should write a book or two on geology. ‘The consequence 
has been a great many crude productions on a subject, which 
probably requires more maturity of thought and caution in rea- 
soning to do it justice, than any other subject of physical 
science. 

Now with such a multitude of materials at hand, how easy it 
is to bring together a collection of extracts, even from respecta- 
ble writers on geology, that will satisfy one not conversant with 
its details, that all is confusion and contradiction in the science ! 
But the same may be done with any branch of knowledge that 
is not strictly demonstrative. ‘Take philology, for instance, 
even sacred philology ; and it would hardly be necessary to go 
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beyond the Synopsis Criticorum, to make out a perfect chaos 
of opinions, and to convince intelligent men, who have not swu- 
died the principles of interpretation, that the subject contains 
nothing but crude conjecture and hypothesis. But such men 
as prs hee Stuart, who do not content themselves with beating 
the agitated surf at the top, dive beneath it, and find calm, clear 
waters. | hope he may yet find a transparent substratum ip 
geology. 

5. In the fifth place, I wish to make a few remarks upon 
some of professor Stuart’s statements as to physical science; 
especially geology. For if these statements are erroneous, the 
reasoning that rests upon them must fall. 

On page 65 et seq. he has given an extended discussion con- 
cerning the nature of light, with an explanation of the undula- 
tory theory of this element. But either he has given an incor- 
rect view of that theory, or I have failed to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the philosophers whom he quotes as its advocates. He 
represents “light to be a subtle fluid diffused through the uni- 
verse which is acted upon and rendered palpable by the pres- 
ence of the sun,” and this, according to him, is the undulatory 
theory of Huyghens, Young, Dufresnel, Pouillet, Sharon Tur- 
ner, etc. Now I understand this theory to maintain, not that 
this ‘* subtle fluid” is light ; but that in the language of profes- 
sor Whewell, it is “ the medium in which light is propagated,” 
or “ the luminiferous ether.” Or in the words of Sir John Her- 
schel, “* Huyghens supposed light to be produced in the same 
manner with sound, by the communication of a vibratory mo- 
tion from the luminous body to a highly elastic fluid, which he 
imagined as filling all space, etc.’’ Hence it is no more proper 
to call this “subtle fluid” light, than to call the atmosphere, 
sound. Sharon ‘Turner does, indeed, give his opinion that light 
is ‘an etherial fluid now universally diffused ;” but I under- 
stand this to be not the theory of undulations, as held by the 
philosophers whom professor Stuart has quoted, but a “ harmo- 
nizing combination of both theories,” proposed by Mr. ‘Turner. 
If the reader is not satisfied that this is a correct view of the 
subject, he can consult the authorities in the margin.* 


* Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 187. 
Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 104. Olmsted’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, Vol. IT. p. 350, New Haven 1832. ‘Traité Elémentaire De Phy- 
sique, par E. Péclet, Tome Second, p. 282, Paris 1830. Elemens de 
Physique, etc. par M. Pouillet, Paris 1832. Also, Traité de Lumirre. 
par J. FP. W. Herschel, Toine Preimier, p. 354, Paris 1829. 
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Professor Stuart gives us a singular view of the nature of 
light and heat. He says, ‘* if they are not material, they are at 
least modifications of what is material, they possess attributes 
which are kindred to those of matter.” What is this but saying 
that they are matter; for how can any modification change the 
fundamental nature of a substance, or rather annihilate it? But 
is he aware, that those who adopt the theory of undulations, re- 
gard it as no less absurd to speak of light and heat as material, 
than to call sound material ? 

On page 68, professor Stuart gives a very limited, and in 
some respects erroneous view of nebulae and comets. The for- 
mer, he says, ** have been observed to be gradually contract- 
ing themselves, and growing as it were into fixed stars, i. e. 
suns perhaps, etc.” If he meant to give Dr. Herschel’s theo- 
ry here, he should have said, growing into comets, instead of 
suns. He says, also, that ‘‘ one of the comets seems to be with- 
out any nucleus.” He should have stated that the same is 
true of Biela’s comet, and if we may credit the newspapers, 
of Halley’s comet, in its recent return; and also that of 16 
comets observed by Dr. Herschel, “ he could distinguish the 
nucleus but of two; and through the heads of some of them 
he could perceive the stars with which they were in conjunc- 
tion.”* But my principal object in referring to this passage, 
was, to notice in connection with it, an appeal by professor 
Stuart, of two or three pages, to the sentimentalism of his read- 
ers, in which he declares that * a world without man, will always 
seem to him like a body without a head, a planetary system 
without a sun. Is not such a world a creation of insignificant 
and contemptible existences instead of the images of the living 
God ?” ‘Thousands of ages then, the world was without a lord 
orahead. The image of God, whom he constituted his vice- 
gerent here below, for myriads of ages not created! His do- 
minion put off for thousands of centuries, before it began to ex- 
ist! And who all this time, were the actual lords of the crea- 
tion? Lizards and alligators of more than Typhoean dimen- 
sions! When I think of such a picture, I feel constrained to 
turn away with unspeakable loathing.’”” Why does not profes- 
sor Stuart go further, and arraign the wisdom of the Creator 
in creating comets, and continuing them for ages in so chaotic 
astate that probably no organized being can exist in them? 


* Lectures on Comets, ete. p. 184, Boston, 1812. 
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And then the nebulae are in a condition still more desolate, 
Why does he not “turn away with unspeakable loathing”’ from 
a picture where there is such a want—not of divine—but of 
human wisdom. 

But is it, indeed, a dictate of piety or of science, that all 
the organized beings on the globe below men are “a creation 
of insignificant and contemptible existences?” For there is no 
evidence to prove that the fossil tribes of animals and plants 
showed any less of Divine Wisdom in their structure and hab- 
its than those now on the earth; and there is evidence to show 
that they were strikingly adapted to their condition, which was 
quite different from the present state of the globe. Let Job 
answer this question. ‘Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee ; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee: Or 
speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes of the 
sea shall declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all these 
that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this? Whatever the 
hand of the Lord hath wrought, 1 dare not call “ insignificant 
or contemptible.”? Nay, after reading such a work as Roget’s 
late Bridgewater Treatise, | cannot but be filled with admiration 
and love of the exquisite contrivance and benevolence exhibit- 
ed in the structure and adaptation of the inferior animals to their 
condition. Instead of turning away from any of them “ with 
unspeakable loathing,” Iam rather led to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thou made them atu. 1 have never yet examined an ani- 
mal or plant, recent or fossil, without having my conceptions of 
the Divine character exalted. True, there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 

But is it essential that man should inhabit the earth in or- 
der to vindicate the wisdom of God in its creation? What 
should we think of such reasoning as the following, in the mouth 
of an holy angel? “ A world without an angel will always seem 
to me like a body without a head, a planetary system without a 
sun. Is not such a world a creation of insignificant and contemp- 
tible existences, instead of the images of the living God? Man 
has lost the moral image of God, and sin has subjected his body 
to disease and corruption, and stupified and besotted his mind. 
I turn away from such a world with unspeakable loathing.” 
And this angel would have more reason for doing thus, than 
professor Stuart has for turning away from the picture of this 
world which, although man was not yet placed upon it, teemed 
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with happy existences exulting in their Maker’s beneficence. 
When shall we learn that man’s proper business is to find out 
what God Aas done instead of deciding what he ought to have 
done ! 

On page 86 professor Stuart represents ‘* muscles and other 
testaceous substances” (animals) as ‘* destitute of the power of 
locomotion.” But the fact is, nearly all the testacea are fur- 
nished with some kind of organs for this purpose ; though they 
make but little use of them. (See Roget’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, Vol. I. p. 157. Philadelphia, 1836.) 

He inquires (p. 88) ‘if 600 of our present species of (or- 
ganized beings) could exist in former days, what is there to 
show that the rest could not?” J think it will need little more 
than a statement of the situation in which those species occur, 
that are the same as living species, to give a satisfactory reply 
to this question. ‘The greater part of the fossiliferous rocks be- 
long to the secondary group ; 1 mean so far as the thickness of 
their strata is concerned. ‘The tertiary strata, although oc- 
cupying a wide extent of surface, are comparatively thin; 
and are for the most part composed of sand, clay, and other 
materials, in so loose a state, that in common language they 
would hardly be called rocks. Now in all the secondary stra- 
ta,no species has been identified with any now living on the 
globe ; although more than 3000 species have been found fos- 
sil in those strata. ‘The tertiary group has been divided into 
three smaller groups by Mr. Lyell. In the lowest group, a lit- 
tle more than 3 in 100 of the species of shells correspond to 
those now living : In the next ascending group, 18 in 100 ; and 
in the highest, 49 in 100. Now is it not evident that the rea- 
son why those species nearest the surface most resemble those 
upon the surface is, because the climate and temperature, as 
the tertiary rocks were depositing, were gradually becoming 
more and more like what now exist while they were too diverse 
from their present state, during the deposition of the secon- 
dary rocks, to allow the same organized beings to have an ex- 
istence. 

But Prof. Stuart “ testifies his wonder that Prof. H. and 
many other geologists lay down the position with unqualified as- 
sertion and undoubted confidence, that of the 6000 species of 
plants and animals that are fossil, only 600 of them have any 
corresponding species now extant.” He takes Sir John Her- 
schel’s estimate of the number of species of plants known to 
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botanists, (from 80,000 to 100,000,) and thinks it probable tha: 
one half of the plants and animals on the globe have not yet 
been discovered. Admit this to be true; nay, admit that Mr. 
Lyell does not go beyond the bounds of truth, when he estimates 
the number of species of plants and animals on the globe at 
* more than a million, perhaps two millions ;” yet, if out of the 
one quarter, perhaps, of that number already described, not one 
has been identified with any species in a fossil state, in the se- 
condary rocks, and only one in ten in the tertiary strata, where 
is the probability that enough living analogies will ever be 
found, materially to affect our conclusions; especially so far as 
the secondary rocks are concerned: and the tertiary strata are 
not essential to the argument. If any one imagines that the 
larger quadrupeds, supposed to be extinct, will yet be discov- 
ered on the earth, 1 would request him to examine the 25th 
section of Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth, Even 
if a few species of plants and animals should be discovered on 
the earth’s surface, or in the ocean’s depths, corresponding to 
those now considered extinct, yet this could hardly affect the 
argument; and it is only a few that can reasonably be expect- 
ed to be found. For although frequent appeal is made on this 
subject to the argumentum ab ignorantia, by telling us of the 


wide tracts of the earth that have never been explored by the 


civilized traveller, and of the vast depths of the ocean that have 
never been sounded, yet in fact, there are very few unexplored 
regions of this description ; and there is every reason to con- 
clude, that few animals live deep in the ocean, on account of 
the total darkness and severe cold which there prevail. 

But professor Stuart undertakes to show, that after all, there 
is not much difference between the existing and the fossil spe- 
cies. He says: “Is the difference between multitudes of bis 
6000 fossil races and our present ones, greater or more striking, 
in most cases, than those between different portions of the hu- 
man family? Itrow not. Size is the most important particu- 
lar of diserepance, etc.” He could not have made this state- 
ment if he had ever compared the two races of beings together. 
The difference between them (I speak of those found in the se- 
condary rocks only,) is in all cases specific, in some cases ge- 
neric, and in a few cases it extends to the order. The differ- 
ence is as great, to say the least, as between the existing plants 
and animals of the temperate and tropical climates. Size is ot 
the chief point of discrepance, nor the most important. Ail the 
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races of men are only varieties of the same species: but the 
fossil and the living tribes belong to different species. But pro- 
fessor Stuart evidently confounds species with varieties ; and 
advances opinions on this subject which atheists and infidels 
have long labored in vain to establish. But more on this point 
further on. 

Professor Stuart thinks the process by which beds of coal 
are formed in the earth is not now going on; and he calls on 
me to point out examples. If he will take the trouble to look 
at my Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, p. 126, (2nd 
edition) and compare the statements there made with page 231, 
he will see that I have pointed out in this commonwealth, a hun- 
dred examples of incipient coal beds in our deposites of peat. 
And if he wishes to learn how coal beds may be formed in trop- 
ical regions, let him read the description given in Mr. Lyell’s 
Geology (Vol. I. p. 187, first edition,) of the great raft in the 
Mississippi, ten miles long, 220 yards wide, and eight feet deep, 
covered with soil and vegetation: And then let him read Dr. 
Macculloch, on the process by which vegetable matter is con- 
verted into coal. 

I am surprised that any one who has read Lyell’s Geol- 
ogy, as professor Stuart seems to have done, should inquire, 
“where the process of deposite from the contents of salt or fresh 
water is going on in any perceptible manner?” If the numer- 
ous very striking examples of this character adduced by this 
writer, are not sufficient, nothing that I can say, surely, will be 
of any avail. 

Alike astonishing is it to me, that professor Stuart, after read- 
ing that work, should say, as he does, (p. 93) that ** the ani- 
malculae that are employed in constructing coral reefs, seem to 
be almost the only agents in forming new islands and conti- 
nents.” What does he say of the alluvial deltas of the Missis- 
sippi, of the Nile, of the Ganges, with a base 200 miles long ; 
of the Po, which has advanced 18 miles within the last 2000 
years, and of the Rhone, which at its mouth in the Mediterra- 
nean, is mostly solid crystalline limestone ; and which, in the 
lake of Geneva, (through which this river passes,) has advanced 
two miles within the last 800 years, with a thickness from 600 
to 900 feet? What of a multitude of other facts of a similar 
kind, too numerous even to allude to, but given in Mr. Lyell’s 
work ? 

But only a small part of the earth has been gevlogically ex- 
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amined : according to professor Stuart, only “ various places in 
Europe and a few places in America ;” and, therefore, we can- 
not safely assume any thing in geology to be established. Vas 
regions of the earth, to be sure, have not yet been accurately 
examined by the geologist. But within a few years, particular 
points on almost all parts of the globe have been so far explored, 
as to show us that the same general laws of structure and posi- 
tion prevail every where. Nearly all Europe has been explo- 
red ; some parts of it with great accuracy. ‘The geological fea- 
tures of the United States are well known; and scientific tra- 
vellers have brought us much information of the character of 
the rocks across the whole continent; while Humboldt and 
others have explored Mexico and portions of South America. 
Geologists have also crossed the vast empire of Russia in Asia; 
and the English writers have given us much information con- 
cerning the geology of India and Ceylon. The regions bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean have been explored with consider- 
able accuracy. Other points along the African coast have been 
examined by geological eyes, as well as a large number of the 
islands scattered through the various oceans of the globe,—even 
as far north as Melville island ; where were found in the rocks, 
the remains of plants of a tropical character. The geology of 
New Holland, also, is beginning to be understood. 

Now if it had been found, that as often as we explored the 
rocks of a new region of the globe, a new system of geology 
prevailed, it would be fair to infer that the whole globe must be 
examined minutely before any general inferences could be 
drawn. But the fact is, we never get into sucha region. Eve- 
ry where the same general laws seem to have operated ; and | 
leave it to every reasonable man to say, whether there is any 
probability that we shall ever find the spot on the globe, where 
a new geological order of things prevails ? and whether enough 
of the surface of the globe has not been explored to authorize 
us to infer general principles ? 

But if enough of the surface has been examined, yet “the 
earth itself has never been penetrated more than about a mile 
below its surface. This is no deeper than the scratch of a pin 
would be on a 24 inch globe. How can we place any great 
confidence in examinations so partial as these?” (Bib. Repos. 
Jan. 1836, p. 98.) Very little, I reply, if excavations made 
by man, were the principal means geologists have to obtain a 
knowledge of the structure of the globe. For they have never 
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obtained much information from this source. Does not profes- 
sor Stuart know, that the inclined position of most of the strati- 
fied rocks brings the whole of them into view ; so that we have 
nothing to do, to learn their character, even when they are 
many miles in thickness, but to cross their upturned edges ? A 
journey across them, when they are highly inclined, is, in fact, 
nearly equivalent to penetrating an equal depth through hori- 
zontal strata. For instance: should professor Stuart travel 
westerly from Andover, he would find himself crossing the edges 
of highly inclined rocks, nearly the whole distance to Hudson 
river; and thus would he have an opportunity of seeing the 
structure of the earth to a great depth. Occasionally too, he 
would meet with granite, which has evidently been forced up at 
an early period in a melted state from beneath the stratified 
rocks. in other places other unstratified rocks, (e. g. porphy- 
ry, greenstone, basalt, etc.) more recent than the granite, are 
found driven upwards from still greater depths; and last of all, 
the lava of existing volcanoes is forced to the surface, as we 
have reason to believe, from beneath all other rocks: and thus 
do geologists obtain a knowledge of the structure of the earth 
to a vast depth—probably (when these facts are considered in 
connection with the doctrine of internal heat, now so generally 
admitted,) even almost to the very centre of the globe—at least 
to its fluid nucleus. 

Towards the conclusion of his essay, professor Stuart in a 
note takes a position, which I regard as the most important in 
his whole article; and if he has succeeded, as he confidently 
thinks, in proving it, he has done more than by any other means, 
to disprove some of the statements of geologists, which he re- 
gards asthe most objectionable. He thinks he has proved, that 
“it is now known abundantly, that human bones are found in 
the secondary rocks of the submedial order ;” and that “it 
would seem now to be quite certain, that he (man) has existed 
as long as the animals in the secondary rocks.” (p. 97, 98.) 
This is eoming at once fairly and fully upon the ground in dis- 
pute, with professor Stuart’s characteristic boldness and prompt- 
ness ; and I cannot but approve his manner, though it prove my 
own discomfiture. But Jet us examine his arguments. 

They are all derived from facts stated in a note to Turner’s 
Sacred History of the Earth, respecting the bones of man found 
in a fossil state. I stated in my essay that human remains had 
been found only in alluvial strata, or perhaps in a few instances 
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in diluvium, and never in the tertiary or secondary rocks; 
though I ought to remark, that some geologists reject the term 
diluvium and include the stratum thus denominated among the 
tertiary rocks. Now professor Stuart thinks that the cases he 
has given, (he might have found more in Fairholmes’s Scripture 
Geology, and in Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvianae,) prove be- 
yond all question, that they occur in secondary rocks. I do 
not object to any of the instances he has adduced, and I am will- 
ing to admit that in a few instances human bones have been 
found ‘mixed with those of extinct animals ; that is, with ani- 
mals that became extinct by the last deluge: though the facts 
mentioned in professor Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvianae should 
Jead one to be rather cautious, not to draw this inference with- 
out strong evidence. But I maintain that all the cases adduced 
by professor Stuart, and all that can be adduced in the present 
state of geological science ; so far from proving that human re- 
mains occur in secondary rocks, only prove that they exist in 
alluvium and diluvium. Near Genoa and in Clermont these 
bones occur in calcareous tufa, or travestin; a rock which is 
every day forming by deposition from mineral springs that con- 
tain abundance of carbonate of lime in solution.* Some springs 
have deposited a mass a foot and a half thick yearly. Hence 
these cases (and the famous Guadaloupe specimen was of a sim- 
ilar character,) neither prove professor Stuart’s position nor dis- 
prove mine. At Bize they occur in black mud ; which cannot 
surely be secondary. But in the Dalmatian mountains they 
occur in breccia, and at Dufort in a grotto of Jura limestone: 
and geologists, says professor Stuart, ‘“ will concede that bree- 
cias and Jura limestone belong to the secondary rocks.” Here 
he has been led into error by inferring that because some sec- 
ondary rocks are breccias, therefore all breccias are secondary 
rocks. Whereas this is a general term applied to any conglo- 
merate rock, in which the imbedded fragments are angular. 
And the breccia in which human and other bones have been 
found, and which is quite common along the northern shores of 


* Professor Stuart gives a definition of travestin from Webster's 
Dictionary. “ Travestin,” says he,“ 1 take to be a kind of white 
spongy stone.” (p. 97.) This definition is about as good in geology, 
as in grammar it would be to say of a noun, that is “a kind of com- 
mon and important word.” For there is scarcely a rock formation 
from granite to alluvium, that does not afford more or less of “ white 
spongy stone.” 
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the Mediterranean, is called osseous-breccia ; being made up 
of fragments of rocks, clay and bones cemented by carbonate 
of lime. It is a rock that is forming every day ; and usually 
occurs in fissures and caverns. Extinct species of animals are 
sometimes found in it; but more commonly they belong to ex- 
isting species ; and there can be no doubt that a part of it was 
formed in the period immediately preceding the last deluge, 
and a part of it since that event. The fact that much of the 
limestone, in whose caverns and fissures it occurs, is secondary, 
precludes the possibility that the breccia is secondary ; because 
it must have been formed subsequently by aqueous agency and 
the infiltration of a calcareous cement. 

The Jura limestone, however, does certainly and always be- 
long to secondary rocks. What then? the human bones, ac- 
cording to professor Stuart’s own account, are not imbedded in 
this limestone, as he seems strangely to suppose, but “ in a grotto 
of Jura limestone :” that is, they exist in mud, or stalagmite, or 
osseous breccia, in a cavern. And this very fact shows that 
they are contained either in diluvium or alluvium; since no 
older deposites than these occur in caverns. It would be just as 
good reasoning to infer, that the students now within the walls of 
Andover Theological Seminary have been there ever since it was 
erected, as to infer that these bones, in a grotto of Jura lime- 
stone, were deposited there when the rock was originally form- 
ed. 

Thus it appears that professor Stuart has entirely mistaken 
the geological situation of the human remains he has described. 
How easy now, to apply to him, by changing one word in the 
sentence, the reproof he has given me! ‘ Why cannot some 
“ philologists” learn caution from such fundamental admoni- 
tions as these ?”” But probably the readers of the Repository 
will be but little edified or interested by personal retorts. 

On reviewing what I have written in former numbers of this work 
as to human remains found in the rocks, I am inclined to believe 
that! have expressed myself rather incautiously, to say the least. 
I did not mean to say, that because no remains of man occur in the 
secondary rocks of the countries that have been hitherto examin- 
ed, therefore they will not be found in those rocks in countries to 
beexplored. The argument, unconnected with others, is certain- 
ly good, only as to those countries that have been explored. But 
the fact that no existing species of animals or plants has been 
found in the secondary rocks, affords a strong presumptive ar- 
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gument that man will in no country be found imbedded in those 
rocks. ‘This presumption is strengthened by what nearly ey- 
ery geologist will admit to be a fact, that in a few instances, 
on the continent of Europe, human remains have been found 
in diluvium. For this proves man to have existed in Europe 
before the last deluge; and if his remains nevertheless do not 
occur there lower down than diluvium, we have no reason to 
think they will be found in the tertiary or secondary rocks of 
Asia, the cradle of the human race. Indeed, all geological an- 
alogies go against the opinion that they will be found there in 
such rocks. And a thorough conviction of this truth was the 
reason why I expressed myself rather loosely, in stating a part 
of the argument on this subject. 

I am unable to reconcile the statement of professor Stuart 
on page 96, that “there can scarcely be a probability made 
out, that Europe or America, or New Holland, was inhabited 
by antediluvian men,” with his attempt in a note (which has 
just been considered) to prove that human remains occur in 
the secondary rocks of Europe. I know of no mode of recon- 
ciling the two statements except to suppose that the secondary 
rocks were deposited since the last deluge ; a position which | 
think even professor Stuart will hardly undertake to maintain: 
especially as he has on the same page spoken of these rocks as 
deposited before the deluge. 

I am more and more inclined to the opinion that geologists 
have too hastily inferred the non-existence of the more perfect 
animals and plants in the older fossiliferous rocks ; since almost 
every year brings to light some new fact which proves them to 
have lived earlier than had been supposed. I have myself just 
given a case of this sort in the American Journal of Science, 
which proves beyond question, the existence of birds at a pe- 
riod much earlier than before known. Yet in this and in all 
similar cases, there is abundant evidence that the species differ- 
ed exceedingly from any now on the globe. So that this state- 
ment, in my opinion, scarcely increases the probability that man 
or any existing species of animals will ever be found in the sec- 
ondary rocks. And when M. de Serres, as quoted by profes- 
sor Stuart, says that ‘the number of species considered as lost 
is diminishing every day,” he speaks only of the species found 
in the tertiary rocks. 

6. I wish to make a few remarks upon the hypotheses which 
professor Stuart proposes to substitute for those theories gen- 
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erally adopted by geologists to explain the facts of their sci- 
ence. 

But why substitute any hypotheses at all? What more is 
necessary than to overturn those which are maintained by ge- 
ologists? So men may inquire, before they have examined 
the subject, but no one has ever attempted I believe to write 
upon it, who has not been compelled to present some explana- 
tion of geological facts, in order to take away every apparent 
discrepancy between them and revelation. Even the Penns 
and Buggs, the Fairholmes and the Coles, in England, who 
have made such a furious attack upon geologists, bring forward 
their peculiar theories and defend them at least with enough of 
confidence and arrogance. And in respect to the theories of 
all anti-geological writers, I profess myself as willing to receive 
them as the theories of geologists, provided they are as pro- 
bable. 

Professor Stuart’s theories are, for the most part, such as 
have been proposed in the earlier days of geology, and after 
long discussion, have been laid aside as untenable. Among 
these, the theory which has retained its place the longest, is, 
that causes have been in operation to modify the crust of the 
globe which no longer exist. Professor Stuart quotes Cuvier, 
De Luc, and Daubuisson, as maintaining this opinion. But 
the true dynamics of existing causes had not been attended to 
till within a few years past: not even till Cuvier had passed 
his zenith. Yet whoever will read Lyell’s geology without pre- 
judice, or indeed any recent able work on geology, will proba- 
bly be satisfied, that it is not necessary to resort to any other 
agencies than those now in operation, to explain the origin of 
nearly every rock on the globe. He may, with many geolo- 
gists, Suppose it necessary to allow that these causes formerly 
acted with greater intensity than at present: But allowing that 
intensity to have been as great as possible, it will not prove to 
the geologist that an immense period of time was not requisite 
to bring about the great number of changes which the earth has 
undergone since its original creation. ‘The deposition of rocks 
many miles in thickness, with hundreds of distinct changes in 
their character, and in that of their organic remains; the con- 
version of their lower portion into crystalline strata; and the 
great change of climate that has taken place, which must have 
been very slow, or it would have at once swept away all or- 
ganic beings; these and many other facts, prove beyond all 
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doubt, to every geologist, that vast periods of time must have 
elapsed since the creation of the earth, however powerfully ex- 
isting causes many have operated in early times. ‘To suppose 
unknown agencies to have been in operation then, is contrary 
to one of the great Newtonian rules of philosophizing ; viz. not 
to assign more causes than are necessary for explaining phe- 
nomena. And there is not a single analogy in all creation that 
favors such a supposition. But every known analogy is in {2- 
vor of the constancy and uniformity of nature’s operations. | 
professor Stuart’s reasoning on this point does not prove the 
operation of different causes in times past from those acting at 

resent; but only that formerly their intensity was greater. 

e confounds the two things together: and moreover, much of 
his argument is based on statements which are at war with the 
known facts of geology. But I do not think it necessary to 
stop and dwell upon them. 

I am glad to find professor Stuart saying that ‘ he will not, 
as some have done, maintain that all the fossil phenomena of 
organized beings are merely apparent and not real specimens, 
mere lusus naturae and not actually what they would seem to 
have been.” (p. 94.) For in his Chrestomathy (p. 118) he 
says: ‘* In regard to the theory of gradual formations which 
makes some thousands of years necessary to be comprehend- 
ed in each of the six days: one might ask, how can it be prov- 
ed, that all substances must have been formed in an incipient 
state merely? Were only acorns made at first instead of oaks? 
And was man an infant, when first from the hands of his Cre- 
ator?’ I have always supposed the inference he would have 
us draw from this reasoning, to be, that the rocks containing 
petrifactions, were originally formed in their present state. It 
is gratifying to find that he -has abandoned an opinion, which 
ought always to have been suffered to sleep with the men who 
defended it in the dark ages. 

Absurd, however, as such an opinion is, it is the strong hold 
of those opposed to modern geology. And there is a probability, 
unless prejudice prevent, that they who abandon it will ere long 
come upon the ground occupied by the geologists. For there 
seems to be no intermediate ground, on which they can stand. In 
abandoning that theory, they have admitted that the fossiliferous 
rocks have been deposited by secondary causes ; and consequent- 
ly, that all their organic remains must have been petrified by nat- 
ural process. Now to explain this, they must invent some the- 
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ory consistent with their views of the age of the world: and 
my own belief is, that they can find none on which a philosophi- 
cal mind, acquainted with the geological facts, can long rest. 
Professor Stuart refers it all to partial floods, deluges, and 
earthquakes. “ Partial floods and earthquakes, then,” says he, 
and successive ones, may have occasioned all the phenom- 
ena of which geologists take notice. How long an interval 
there was between these, we surely cannot tell. Long enough 
it was for the animals to grow which are imbedded in their de- 
posites and wrecks. Yet the accomplishment of this did not 
need any very long time.” p. (95.) 

This hypothesis scarcely differs from the famous one, which 
was thoroughly discussed in Europe about three hundred years, 
and which imputed all organic remains to the deluge of Noah. 
And it seems to me that this latter opinion has the advantage 
over that of professor Stuart: for many of these organic re- 
mains occur in the rocks of the highest mountains of the globe, 
and are of marine origin. Now it is not easy to see how any 
partial flood or deluge could carry the animals and detritus to so 
great a height, since the returning wave must rush over other 
continents, and thus make the inundation universal. Again, 
what sort of a flood must that have been, which brought the 
waters of the ocean over that vast extent of country between 
the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains, long enough to depos- 
ite the fossiliferous rocks which occupy nearly the whole of the 
surface ? 

But this is not the greatest difficulty in professor Stuart’s hy- 
pothesis. ‘The geologist is struck with nothing more forcibly, 
when he examines the secondary and tertiary rocks, than with 
the unequivocal evidence they present of their having been de- 
posited in quiet waters, with an occasional irruption of coarser 
materials. Now he finds some of these rocks evidently formed 
under the same circumstances, several thousands of feet in thick- 
ness: and how can he conceive that they were produced by 
the agitated waters of a partial flood, or deluge ; or even by an 
universal deluge ? for deluges tear up and throw together, pell- 
mell, the ruins of the solid rocks, and it is only in his study, 
out of sight of the fossiliferous rocks, that a man can bring him- 
self to believe them the result of deluges and earthquakes. 
But | will not pursue this point. For it would only be to re- 
peat what was better said by Fracastoro, Palissy, Hooke, 
and other writers, during the 16th and 17th centuries. Be- 
Vor. VII. No. 22. 61 
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sides, if Providence permit, 1 hope to examine the question, 
what effects a general deluge could produce and has produced 
on the globe, in a future number of the Repository. 

It was necessary for professor Stuart to attempt an explana- 
tion of the remarkable character and changes of the organic re- 
mains found in the rocks; and in doing this, in order to avoid 
the Scylla of geology, he has fallen into the Charybdis of athe- 
ism. He actually maintains, without seeming to be conscious 
of it, that there is no such thing in nature as a permanent spe- 
cies! ‘ Reflect for a moment,” says he, ‘* what difference in 
the same vegetable or animal is made by transfer to another 
climate, air, soil, and other kinds of nutriment. All our vari- 
eties of the rose seem to have sprung from the simple wild bri- 
er or rose; our potatoes from an insignificant and unhealthy 
wild plant ; our wheat and rye from wild grain of seemingly no 
worth ; our unnumbered varieties of delicious pears, apples, 
peaches, plumbs, etc. from wild and insipid fruit. ‘The whole king- 
dom of nature is undergoing perpetual variation in this way. 
There is no end of the species that any one plant will make, by 
the aid of climate, soil, air, cultivation, etc. | How is it possible 
then to mark out with any certainty the essential difference al- 
leged between fossil and other plants ?” (p. 89). 

Is professor Stuart aware, that he has here advanced the fa- 
mous theory of the transmutation of species, adopted by La- 
marck to sustain a modified system of atheism? ‘That philos- 
opher supposes that Nature, which is not the Deity, nor any 
intelligence, but a piece of mechanism, acting by necessity, is 
every day beginning afresh the work of creation, by forming 
monads or rough draughts—the only living thing to which she 
ever directly gives birth. And these monads he supposes to 
be mere unorganized matter, endowed with life, but not with 
sensation. ‘The continued production of these monads by Na- 
ture, is equivalent to the ancient doctrine of spontaneous gener- 
ation. Now these monads are gradually changed into organ- 
ized beings, by their inherent tendency to progressive advance- 
ment, and the force of external circumstances ; and thus La- 
marck supposes man, and all the more perfect animals were 
gradually developed from monads. The last state of man, 
previous to his conversion into a human being, was that of the 
orang-outang ; and those who wish to learn the precise process 
through which he passed in all his transmutations from a monad 
to his present state, will find it described in Lamarck’s Philoso- 
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phie Zoologique, and in his Animaux Sans Vertébre.* And 
absurd as it is, | do not see but professor Stuart has advanced 
its fundamental principle, when he says, “ the whole kingdom 
of nature is undergoing perpetual variation in this way—there 
is no end of the species that any one plant will make,” etc. In 
one respect, his theory is more absurd than that of Lamarck. 
For the latter being a naturalist, saw that there does exist a real 
distinction between speciés, and that these distinctions are so 
E permanent that during the life of man, or even during several 
4 generations, no striking change could be perceived. But pro- 
E fessor Stuart supposes these changes to be so rapid, that during 
the 1600 years between the creation and the deluge, the 
strange races of animals and plants found in the rocks were 
converted into such as now occupy the earth. M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire makes use of Lamarck’s hypothesis, as professor 
Stuart does of his own, to show that “the ancient animals, 
whose remains have been preserved in the strata, however dif- 
iq ferent, may, nevertheless, have been the ancestors of those now 43 
‘ in being.” But he did not imagine the transmutations possible i 
4 in so short a time. ‘om 
It is not my intention to go into a detailed refutation of this % 
theory of professor Stuart. I wish however to notice briefly 
the arguments by which he sustains it, and the consequences 

that seem to me to flow from its adoption. 
The facts which he states, in respect to certain plants, as a8 
proof of constant mutation of species, will, if received by botan- , a 
ists, form such a kind of epoch in their science, as he playfully 
tells us he thinks Mr. Lyell’s work on Geology will form: viz. 
an epoch of destruction. He says “all our varieties of the 
rose seem to have sprung from the simple wild brier or rose.” 
Botanists have been in the habit of describing nearly 60 species 
of the rose in various parts of the world, and from 10 to 15 spe- 
cies in the United States. Out of these, or rather out of about 
25 species, gardeners have been able to produce 1400 varieties ; 
and nearly 700 varieties are advertised at some of the gardens 
in this country. Yet professor Stuart derives them all from the 
“simple wild brier or rose ; by which I suppose he means the 
Rosa rubiginosa. He says, ‘ our potatoes have sprung from 
* An able examination and refutation of this theory of Lamarck, 
may be found in the first four chapters of the second volume of Ly- 
ell’s Geology, first edition. 
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an insignificant and unhealthy wild plant.” Does he mean to 
intimate here, that the potato sprung from some such wild plant 
as the Solanum dulcamara, or a species of Physalis, (plants 
whose leaves bear some resemblance to those of the potato) 
when the fact is certain, that it is a native of the mountainous 
parts of Peru? Again he says, ‘ our wheat and rye have 
sprung from wild grain of seemingly no worth.” He probably 
means that they have sprung from such grasses as our Elymus 
Triticum repens, or Phalaris Americana ; whereas rye is a na- 
tive of the island of Crete, and the native spot of wheat can no 
longer be certainly distinguished, though it probably came from 
Egypt. But certainly it never sprung from this country, be- 
cause it was cultivated thousands of years before America was 
known. ‘Truly, one would not suppose that such statements as 
these would be likely to convince a botanist that this theory of 
transmutation of species is correct. Let me now state some of 
the consequences that would flow from it, if admitted. 

(1) In the first place, it would subvert the whole fabric of 
natural history in all its departments. Lamarck avoids this re- 
sult by allowing to the transmutations an immense period of 
time : but professor Stuart has made no provision against it. 
If species are not permanent, the same plant or animal that was 
described one hundred years ago under one name, may ere this 
time have become another species, or have changed even its 
genus, so that naturalists on this supposition could look upon 
nothing as settled in the kingdom of nature ; and the endeavor 
to identify species, that have been described by their prede- 
cessors, would be a useless labor. 

(2) The theory is favorable to infidelity. Infidels assert that 
the different races of men on the globe belong to different spe- 
cies. The Christian zoologist meets them by endeavoring to 
show that species in nature are permanent and never Jose their 
identity, and that the different races of men are mere varieties 
of one original species. But if it be true that ‘ there is no end 
of the species that any one plant will make,” (and of course the 
same inust be true of animals,) then it is impossible to prove 
from natural history, that the different races of men were deriv- 
ed from the same original. One race might have descended 
from Adam, another from the orang-outang, a third from the 
baboon, a fourth from the dolphin, and so on till we have found 
progenitors for the 15 species of Bory de St. Vincent. Of 
course we ought to cherish about as much affection for these 
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different animals, as for other varieties of men: for we must re- 
gard the animals, especially such as show a good deal of sagac- 
ity, as pretty well advanced in the process of transmutation to- 
wards men: and if we think it right to use any of them as 
slaves, doubtless we may do the same to those varieties of the 
human race that are a little further advanced in the process of 
transformation, if they have not yet reached the same degree of 
perfection as ourselves. 

(3) This theory forms the basis of the most plausible form 
of atheism that has ever been broached. It substitutes Nature 
for God, and gives to it power, by a succession of transmuta- 
tions, to produce the most perfect out of the most imperfect an- 
imal and vegetable existences. If any find it difficult to con- 
ceive how Nature could communicate the faculties of instinct 
and reason, as the transformation went on, they have only to 
resort to the hypothesis of Wenzel, that “ the instincts of ani- 
mals are nothing more than inert or passive attractions, derived 
from the power of sensation ; and the instinctive operations of 
animals nothing more than crystallizations produced through 
the agency of that power.” 

It may, perhaps, be said, that professor Stuart cannot have 
intended to avow and defend so absurd and dangerous an hy- 
pothesis; and that he cannot have meant that his language 
should be understood in its literal and scientific sense. So I 
should hope it might prove. But it would surely be indeco- 
rous in me to presume that he had not weighed well the import 
of his language ; and that in writing on scientific subjects, he 
had not used words in their appropriate scientific sense. 

Such are the leading theories which professor Stuart would 
have us substitute for those of the geologists. I leave the intelli- 
gent reader to take his choice between them. 

One word in conclusion, as to the unpleasant situation in 
which I and some of my geological brethren are placed. By 
the providence of God we occupy stations where it becomes 
our frequent duty to explain the principles of geology to those 
who are in a course of public education. After we have given 
them fully and fairly the facts of the science, they will inevita- 
bly draw the inference, if we do not, that vast periods of time 
must have been occupied by all the changes that appear to have 
taken place among the rocks. We must, therefore, meet the 
question fairly, whether such an inference conflicts with the 
Mosaic history. And we know too, that some able geologists 
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would be quite willing to have such a discrepancy made oy, 
Now should we take the ground that the rocks were not form. 
ed by secondary causes, but instantaneously by the power of 
God, with all their organic contents, or that they were deposited 
by “ partial floods and earthquakes and successive ones,” be- 
tween the creation of man and the Noachian deluge, or by tha 
deluge ; all of which theories have been strenuously maintained 
by physico-theological writers, we are quite certain that we 
could not defend ourselves against these infidel geologists, jn 
the view of those who are acquainted with the science. If on 
the other hand, we maintain with professor Stuart, that the words 
of Moses do not admit of any other interpretation than the com- 
mon one, in respect to the age of the world, this is just what 
gratifies the infidel; for he feels sure that we thus virtually ac- 
knowledge discrepancy between the two records. But if we 
contend that Moses’ words admit of a construction consistent 
with geological principles, then many of our Christian brethren, 
whom we highly respect as philologists, or theologians, and love 
as fellow pilgrims to a better world, become jealous of us and 
regard us as doing injury to the sacred cause of religion. In 
such a dilemma what can we do? Of one thing we can assure 
the sceptical geologist on the one hand; and the Christian, 
jealous for the honor of God’s Word, on the other, We shall 
never give up the Bible. 1 have never heard a Christian ge- 
ologist intimate that his faith in the sacred record was shaken 
at all by any thing he had met with in geology. No—thougi 
all the severity and intolerance that has been heaped upon 
Christian geologists in Europe, should be exhibited on this side 
the Atlantic, we are determined to cling to the Bible. Too 
many of our most precious hopes rest upon it—too rich conso- 
lation have we derived from it ; and we trust we may say witl- 
out vanity, too deep is our experimental knowledge of its truth, 
to allow our confidence in it for one moment to be shaken by 
any imaginary discrepancy between its statements and those o! 
science. We know that tt is the wisdom of God and the pow- 
er of God unto salvation ; and therefore we are not ashamed of 
it. We love science also: but the most interesting aspect in 
which we regard it, is as the friend and handmaid of revelation. 
And we cannot but view with pain any efforts, from whatever 
quarter they may come, to put asunder what God has united. 
We see no discrepancy between them ; and our souls are often 
refreshed by the bright light which they reflect upon each other. 
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We rest calmly, therefore, on this fundamental principle, that 
science and revelation are both true ; and we feel confident that 
ere long the horizon, where these two subjects meet, will be so 
cleared up to the vision of our Christian brethren, that they will 
see only one bright and unbroken circle of transparent truth. 





ARTICLE IX. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
I. TRANSLATIONS FRoM Foreign LANGuaGEs. 


[We propose to translate hereafter, as opportunities may of- 
fer, brief notices of such foreign works as may interest Ameri- 
can readers. We have access to a number of the more impor- 
tant publications issued on the continent of Europe. We now pre- 
sent some notices of three or four biblical and classical works from 
the Halle Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung for 1835. We have 
space only for a few of the more important paragraphs. ‘The 
Gazette, as its name imports, is literary in its character, and is 
not under evangelical influence. LEpzrror. ] 


1—Commentar zu dem Briefe des Apostels Paulus an die Romer. 
Von Dr. Eduard Koellner, Licentiaten u. Privatdocenten der 
Theologie in Gottingen. Gétt. 1834, pp. 428. 


“ This commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is worthy 
to be placed by the side of the extensive one which another well 
deserving teacher at the university of Gottingen, Reiche, just 
before put forth on the same Epistle. Both authors have, un- 
questionably, in their works, furnished valuable contributions for 
the better understanding of this difficult Epistle. Reiche, how- 
ever, wishing to give to the reader, in his historical view a com- 
plete account of what had hitherto appeared on the Epistle, has 
allowed ample space to the enumeration and critical estimate of 
what was proposed by the early commentators, while Koellner, 
regarding it as a main point to corroborate his own view, has 
thought best to confine himself to a statement and critical ex- 
amination of those interpretations which scemed to him most 
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effectually to bear on his design. In zeal for pure biblical Chris- 
tianity, in clearness of mind, in sound and consequently indepen- 
dent theologica] judgment, in solid philological and theological at- 
tainment, and in mental acumen, Koellner, as well as Reiche, 
shows himself to be much superior to many other youthful schol- 
ars, and excites fair hopes as it respects the future. We mus: 
not, however, conceal the fact that Koellner, has not confined 
himself in theory, (Introd. p. 19) nor altogether in practice, to 
the point of view taken by a grammatico-historical interpreter, 
but has thought it to be his duty, as occasion presented, criti- 
cally to investigate the argument for the particular doctrinal po- 
sition which he had himself taken.”’ ‘The reviewer then pro- 
ceeds to make some remarks on the course adopted by Koell- 
ner in respect to the questions of Rationalism and Supranatu- 
ralism, the mediateness or immediateness of revelation, and the 
expediency of refraining on the part of the interpreter of the 
Bible from doctrinal discussions. He mentions that Koellner 
in his opinion, has successfully refuted some of the opinions of 
Tholuck and Rickert. He also gives a number of his crit- 
cisms on the text of the Epistle. He closes by expressing the 
desire of again meeting the author on the field of exegesis. 


2.—Encyklopaedie und Methodologie der theologisehen Wissenschat- 
ten. Von Dr. J.T. L. Danz. Weimar 1832, pp. 538. 


Encyklopaedie und Methodologie der theologischen Wissenschaf- 
ten. Von Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor der Theologie in 
Basel. Leipzig 1833, pp. 423. 


** Men have a strong inclination, by means of encyclopaedias 
and methodical summaries, to collect the known results of phi- 
losophical investigations, to arrange them, and reduce them to 
their appropriate philosophical form, and thus to obtain a com- 
manding observation of the ground already gone over, and o! 
what remains to be explored, so that a comprehensive view 0! 
the position already reached in philosophy may be obtained, and 
general rules established acquisition of knowledge in the easiest 
manner. Consequently we may be allowed to come to the con- 
clusion that theology may soon be brought to a methodical state. 
During the last three years, we have had three new speci- 
mens of theological encyclopaedia and methodology from Protes- 
tant writers, namely, those of Rosenkranz, Danz, and Hagev- 
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bach, and one from a catholic writer—the Encyclopaedia of 
Theology by Klee, Mentz 1832. From this fact, we may 
gather that theology will soon reach the certain result or point 
of rest in its development, where it will be necessary to survey 
it, and determine the position on which it stands, that it may 
be clearly known in what manner it may be further extended. 
The meaning of various things which have fallen into dispute 
may be cleared up, the diflereut relations of parties towards 
each other may be accurately stated, and the diverse direc- 
tions in which the theology of our times has divided asunder, 
may be clearly discriminated into their peculiarities, and thus 
each division may strive to build up philosophy after its own 
mind and manner.” “The three protestant encyclopaedias 
have each a peculiar interest, inasmuch as in the three there 
are essentially represented the different aims of our Protes- 
tant theology ; in that of Danz the experimental, or practico- 
rational, in Rosenkranz the purely speculative, and in Hagen- 
bach the historico-philosophical — an intermediate course, in 
pursuance of his peculiar object. More definitely stated, Danz 
is almost exclusively historical, without any other determinate 
doctrinal character, than to adapt his work to the general com- 
prehension ; Rosenkranz belongs to Hegel’s school, and Ha- 
genbach to that of Schleiermacher. ‘That all the objects and 
opinions in the theology of our times are not delineated in these 
volumes is of itself evident.” 

In Exegetical Theology, Hagenbach proceeds from his 
definitions to speak of the substratum of exegesis, the holy 
Scriptures ; he takes up the canon, and the introductions to the 
Old and New Testaments, and then goes to the exegetical 
helps. 1. Philological acquaintance with the language, or sa- 
cred philology. 2. Historica] acquaintance with the origin and 
fortunes of the canon, (einleitungs wissenschaft). 3. Critical ex- 
amination of the integrity and authenticity of the sacred writings, 
(kritik). 4. Laws of interpretation, (hermeneutik). 5. His- 
torico-antiquarian knowledge, or biblical antiquities. In Histor- 
ical Theology, he considers the heads of Bible history, espe- 
cially the life of Jesus, history of doctrines, and the history of 
the church. As branches, he takes up the history of doctrines, 
symbols, history of the Fathers, archaeology, literary history, 
history of morals, history of missions, and statistics. ‘Three 
things he supposes to be necessary for the handling of church 
bistory—impartial exhibition of matters of fact—critical exami- 
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nation of the appropriate argument in relation to natural and 
miraculous power, (the lower and higher causality )—and a lively 
interest in Christianity. Systematic Theology, our author de- 
fines as a philosophical and connected exhibition of the Chris- 
tian doctrines. He connects doctrines, as it was altogether 
proper, closely with the vindication or defence of Christianity. 
In the development of his main positions in respect to morals, 
he follows De Wette for the most part. There is, as he cop- 
cludes, a very material difference between philosophical and 
Christian morals, for the latter are peculiarly characterized. 
To Practical Theology, belong catechetical instruction, litur- 
gies, homiletics, pastoral theology, practical religious works, and 
church government. 

Danz divides his Encyclopaedia into two parts. I. Heu- 
ristic or Exegetical Theology. Christianity and its doctrines 
are matters of fact. ‘These must be known by means of their 
sources, and this will be Heuristic (haurio) theology. He re- 
gards the Old Testament in the first place in the relation of a 
help for the interpretation of the New, and secondarily, as the 
sources of Christianity itself. He considers, 1. ‘The canon or 
the Scriptures in a collective sense. 2. The authenticity of 
particular books. 3. The trustworthiness or credibility of th 
Scriptures, particularly in the relation of matters of fact. 4. 
Their inspiration. 5. Their integrity. In order to make use 
of these writings as sources of the knowledge of the Christian 
religion, it is necessary to have a knowledge of the language in 
which they were written—of the character of the writers and 
the occasions on which they wrote—the critical helps in res- 
pect to the text—and the rules of interpretation. Il. Techni- 
cal Theology, (from teyvev, finished according to the rules of 
art or scientifically). This he divides first into syntactic or sys- 
tematic theology with various subdivisions ; Metatactic or his- 
torical theology, having for its object to exhibit the changes in 
the Christian doctrines ; and Christian ethics, or theological 
morals, 


3,—Cornelii Taciti Opera. Recognovit brevique annotatione instrux- 
it Franciscus Ritter Westphalus, Tomus prior. Annales, 1534, 
pp. 478, 8vo. 


About four quarto pages are devoted to a notice of this ed'- 
tion of Tacitus by Dr. A. Capellmann. He says that we have 
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in this edition of Tacitus a text unquestionably far better than 
that in any one of the earlier editions, and indeed one which 
yossesses almost every where the utmost purity. In a hun- 
dred places where Walther by a pedantic carefulness or a certain 
singularity of critical taste, sought to maintain some manifest 
corruption in the manuscripts, or himself first to propose ground- 
less conjectures, Ritter, by an anxious use of the late colla- 
tion of the Florentine Mss., has silently restored the true read- 
ing. As he intended the edition principally to satisfy the wants 
of schools of a lower, as well as of a higher rank, he has not 
accompanied the text with a commentary. In some passages, 
he has given an account of the grounds on which his decisions 
were made. ‘The external appearance and the low price do 
honor to the publisher. 


ll. Recent American CuassicaL AND Bisticat Works. 


i—A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By E. A. Andrews, and 8S. Stoddard. Boston ; 
Crocker & Brewster, 1836. 


We hope to be able, ere long, to present to our readers, a 
full and faithful criticism of the aids furnished by native talent, 
of which students in this country can avail themselves, for ac- 
quiring a mastery of the Latin language, and a thorough and 
discriminating acquaintance with Latin literature. In our opin- 
ion, there have been great deficiencies, which, perhaps, the 
scholar of mature experience and wide knowledge may not feel, 
but from which the younger students must suffer, and which the 
brief period of his course will not usually allow him to remedy. 
These we would be glad to state, whether they are deficiencies 
of materials or erroneous principles of interpretation and instruc- 
tion; and indicate the means and sources of relief. We have 
however now barely room to express our high satisfaction with 
the new Latin Grammar before us. This work bears evident 
marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate scholar- 
ship in the authors. It is not a mere revised edition of a bad 
book long used, which sort of thing usually perpetuates about 
as many errors as it corrects, but a new and entirely independent 
production, and presents the fruits of severe discipline and long 
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experience on the subject, aided and enriched by the bes 
thoughts of the acutest minds which have devoted themselves 
to this department of investigation. We have some acquain- 
tance with the views of many classical instructors among us, and 
are persuaded that the necessity of a work like this has bee) 
long and deeply felt by the most intelligent and judicious o{ 
their number. The translation of Zumpt, published some years 
ago, it was hoped would do something to cure the evil. But its 
abstract and too systematic form have excluded it from initiato- 
ry instruction, and the generality and vagueness of its state- 
ments, (owing somewhat we believe tothe inadequacy of the 
translation,) and the want of the necessary limitations and detail, 
while they make its authority questionable or at least to be re- 
ceived with caution, give the student but a part of the informa- 
tion he needs. This book has not therefore, and we think wil! 
not come into general use. The grammar in common use in 
New England, Gould’s edition of Adam, is in many important 
particulars utterly deficient, and in many grossly inaccurate, and 
calculated by loose phraseology to mislead the learner ; in its 
method often ill digested, and in the syntax especially entering 
little into principles, and entirely inadequate to lead the pupil to 
the true structure of thelanguage. What pupil, for instance, could 
learn from Adam’s grammar, the rules which regulate the forma- 
tion and derivation of words and the power of different derivation- 
al endings? Who would be led by it to suspect that there were an) 
peculiarities in the use of the subjunctive mood ? Or that the con- 
nection of the tenses is determined by a uniformand significant law’ 
Or what advance does he make to a knowledge of the spirit aud 
principles of the language, who is informed merely that “ the 
infinitive mood has an accusative before it?” We make these 
remarks not for the sake of depreciating that work, but because 
of our conviction that the cause of classical literature has suffer- 
ed from such insufficient helps, and that the evil has been en- 
dured, only because no better scheme has till now been offered. 

On some minor points, of arrangement, etc., we should hesi- 
tate to express an opinion, without the test of an experiment, 
but in the general clearness and propriety of its method, as well 
as in the minute and accurate filling up, the work before us de- 
serves high commendation. The principles which constitute 
what may be called the grammatical theory of the language, 
are set forth with all needful perspicuity and fulness, while the 
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specification of cases, exceptions, etc. are extensive enough to 
solve most of the difficulties, that will occur in a wide course of 
classical reading. It thus excels most grammars, in this partic- 
ular, that while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of 
most beginners, by its fulness and detail it will satisfy the inqui- 
ries of the advanced scholar, and will be a suitable companion 
at all stages of his progress. We are particularly pleased with 
one feature of the work, that the authors seem not to have be- 
stowed all their attention on any single department of their la- 
bor. ‘The successive portions are equally elaborated, no one is 
neglected. Every principle appears to have been examined by 
itself in all its important relations, and the result is such as might 
be expected. 

We are glad to notice that much matter, the list of nouns 
subjoined to each declension for instance, which has encumber- 
ed other grammars to no profit, has been excluded from this. 
Among the improvements upon Adam, is the subject of or- 
thoepy which is of considerable importance, and is more fully 
and accurately treated. ‘The rules for the genitive and gen- 
der of nouns of the third declension are more distinct, and so 
arranged as to be more easily remembered ; though we some- 
what doubt the expediency of separating these two matters en- 
tirely. ‘The whole subject of the derivation and composition of 
nouns, with the interpretation of the various forms of combina- 
tion and termination is a most valuable addition. ‘The same re- 
mark will apply with equal force to adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, etc. The pronouns are presented under a more dis- 
tinct and well ordered classification. ‘The theory of the form- 
ation of the tenses of verbs is new, and will be found, we think, 
to have material advantages over the one hitherto commonly 
used, as being less artificial and more easily applied. The con- 
fused system of verbs of the third conjugation, which has al- 
ways deterred pupils from learning and teachers from inflicting 
it, has been reduced to order and clearness, by introducing a 
few simple rules for the changes of consonants in combination, 
and all the lists of verbs are so constructed as to show ata 
glance what forms and flexions of particular verbs are in use, 
and in what they are defective, a circumstance of the highest 
convenience and importance for acquiring a knowledge of the 
actual condition and structure of the language. ‘The most no- 
ticeable changes are in the syntax. In this department changes 
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were most needed, for there has prevailed here an exceedingly 
ill regulated and chaotic system, made worse by indefinite lan- 
guage covering sometimes an absolute want of meaning. The 
arrangement of the syntax, as well as the materials, is in many 
respects novel, and will be found we think on trial decidedly 
preferable to the old one ; for we have not seldom known pu- 
pils constrained by the tendency of their own minds to simplici- 
ty and principles, to form for themselves from the mass of rules 
presented to them, a scheme of arrangement analogous to the 
one adopted in this grammar. ‘This scheme strikes us there- 
fore as natural and convenient for ready recollection and easy 
and intelligent application. We give a specimen which may serve 
for the whole, in the course taken with the constructions of the 
genitive. ‘These are all considered as so many limitations of 
whatever part of speech they are connected with, by the noun 
in that case,—as appended to other words for the purpose of 
modifying their meaning. And this case is treated of in its re- 
lation to the various words it may thus limit, seriatim, so that 
all the cases of the genitive are brought under one leading prin- 
ciple, and presented at one view. We have first the genitive 
after nouns, in this proposition, A noun which limits the 
meaning of another noun, denoting a different person or thing, 
is put in the genitive.” ‘Then we have the genitive after par- 
titives. ‘ Nouns, adjective pronouns, and adverbs, denoting a 
part, are followed by a genitive denoting the whole.” Then in 
order, the genitive after adjectives, alter verbs, the genitive of 
place, and after particles. In connection with these rules we 
have a full statement of the various relations indicated by this 
case, and under each rule, minute and abundant specifications 
of particular cases, idioms, exceptions, etc. 

The subject of prosody, which has been much less attended 
to than it deserves, because, our grammars have been guilty of 
much erroneous and defective information concerning it, has 
been thoroughly revised ; and these results of careful and ex- 
act inquiry will do much we doubt not towards reviving this ne- 
glected but highly interesting and useful branch of study. 

We have said enough to show that we entertain a very favora- 
ble opinion of this work. We cordially commend it to the stu- 
dent and the teacher. 
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2—The Poems of Catullus, selected and prepared with Notes, for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By F. M. Hubbard, Teacher 
of a Classical School in Boston. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 


1836. 


Caius Valerius Catullus was born at Verona, in the consul- 
ship of Cinna and Octavius A. U. 667 according to Hierony- 
mus. His father was a respectable citizen of that place, of suf- 
ficient respectability and consequence to receive occasional and 
probably frequent visits, as we are informed by Suetonius, from 
Julius Cesar. ‘The circumstances and events of the poet's life 
are not of particular interest except as illustrating his writings, 
from which indeed they are mainiy to be gathered. 

Early in life he removed to Rome, and plunged deeply into 
the profligacy and debaucheries of that then voluptuous city. 
Here he formed a connexion with the infamous Clodia, the sister 
of Clodius, whom he celebrated under the name of Lesbia; as 
he did later at Verona, with Hypsithilla and Aufilena. Among 
his friends at Rome were many men of genius and literary pur- 
suits, in whom he found congenial tastes, and from whom he re- 
ceived approval and encouragement in his poetical career. In 
this number were Corn. Nepos, Licinius Calvus the orator, 
Manlius Torquatus a nobleman of high character, Asinius 
Pollio, and in some degree of intimacy Cicero, Varus the ju- 
risconsult, and many others of less note. Yet while he en- 
joyed the society and cultivated the intimacy of such men as 
these, in his unrestrained and looser hours, or perhaps in his 
poverty he descended to familiarity with men whose high- 
est recommendation was a coarse wit and an unscrupulous li- 
centiousness. ‘The excess of his dissipations so impaired his 
health, or his fortunes, that he was induced to accompany the 
Praetor Memmius to Bithynia, where he seems to have found 
little enjoyment, and whence he returned with something of 
chagrin and disappointment. He probably inherited a respecta- 
ble estate from his father, as we find him (Carm. XXXI. we 
quote from a complete edition) in possession of a beautiful vil- 
laon the lake di Garda; but his intimacy with Aurelius and 
Furius, (Carm. XI. XXI. XXIII.) as well as his own confes- 
sion (X. XII.) will not permit us to doubt that at some period 
of his life he was embarrassed and poor. 

Of the personal character of Catullus, except the voluptuous- 
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ness, to which we have alluded, little is known. He seems to 
have been warm in his attachments and bitter and unrelenting 
in his resentments. His affection for a brother whom he lost 
at Troas, and whose loss he often alludes to and seems to have 
deeply felt, is the most conspicuous as well as the most amia- 
ble of his attachments. In respect of literary merits, Catullus 
unquestionably is to be preferred to all the Latin poets except 
Virgil and Horace ; though he may be inferior to some of them 
in particular excellencies, and species of composition. His 
style is easy and graceful, and his language, though sometimes 
rendered harsh perhaps to a Roman ear by a Greek construc- 
tion, is pure, often nicely chosen, and always skilfully arrang- 
ed. No less artful than Ovid, in the selection of circumstan- 
ces, he conceals his art much better, and never tires by over- 
loading his subject with circumstance and ornament, which 
sometimes impairs the beauty of Ovid. Not inferior to Tibul- 
lus in ease and harmony of numbers, he far surpasses him in 
energy, and rapid and compact thought, and terseness. He 
never falls into the cold artificial manner of Propertius, but is 
ever fresh, natural, and full of life. Asa lyric poet, he is de- 
cidedly excelled by Horace. Catullus indeed seems not par- 
ticularly to have cultivated this species of writing, though he 
has left fair specimens of his powers in it, in the Hymn of the 
Parcae in the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. As a writer of 
epigrams, he approaches more nearly than Martial*the model of 
the Greek, though inferior to him in point and conceit. 

The epigrams of Catullus were not made with an eye to poet- 
ical fame, and of course not mainly to their excellence as works 
of art. They were usually written under some strong excitement 
of indignation, or thwarted love, or anger or revenge, and so 
are sometimes coarse and abusive and virulent. 

Hardly can a more striking contrast be found, than that of 
Catullus in the foul tongued invective of his worse epigrams, 
with himself in the pure and delicate sentiment, the refined 
thought, and gentle feeling which he manifests elsewhere. !n- 
deed it is the frequent gleams of simple and generous feeling 
which ever and anon break out, that has given to his wri- 
ings their charm and enduring power. The poem ad Cual- 
vum de Quintilia, is certainly a fine and beautiful thought wor- 
thy of the poet in his best hours. The sadness which oppress- 
ed him at the untimely death of his brother of which we have 4 
chastened expression in the Inferiae ad Tumulum Fratris, 's 
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alike grateful to the reader and honorable to him. Fenelon 
says of him in this view, “est au comble de la perfection pour 
une simplicité passionée.” 

The opinions of his contemporaries on the merits of this wri- 
ter are freely expressed. Horace calls him doctum cantare. 
The epithet by which he was commonly designated was doctus, 
given him probably, in part from his acquaintance with Grecian 
literature, which he every where displays, and in part from the 
accurate finish of his style. ‘The best editions of Catullus, are 
those of Isaac Voss, Vulpius, Doering and Sillig. The text of 
this edition is that of Doering with occasional corrections from 
other editors. In his observations, Voss has shown vast learn- 
ing and great skill, but often his remarks are mere conjectures, 
and sometimes capricious, hasty, and groundless. Vulpius has 
a full commentary, with a copions collection of parallel passages 
from other authors. His critical acumen was very slight, and 
his opinion on questions of nice criticism is to be received with 
caution. His spirit was servile and bends continually to the au- 
thority of Voss. Sillig’s edition contains a great number of va- 
rious readings, and whenever he inserts a remark of his own, it 
is done usually with accurate and balanced judgment. 

Of the 146 pages in this volume, the notes alone occupy one 
third. ‘They are prepared with much judgment and taste, and 
illustrate to great advantage the geographical and other difficul- 
ties of the text. Mr. Hubbard has pursued a course that might 
well be adopted in relation to some other Latin authors which 
are but little known in our schools and colleges—that of careful 
and discriminating selection—holding fast to the good, and cast- 
ing the bad away. ‘The volume will be a welcome present, we 
have no doubt, to our classical scholars and public teachers. 
The mechanical execution is good. 


3.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as published by the late 
Mr. Charles Taylor, with the fragments incorporated. The 
whole condensed and arranged in alphabetical order. Seventh 
Edition. Revised with large additions, by Edward Robinson, 
D. D., late professor extraordinary of Sacred Literature in the 
Theol. Sem. Andover, Illustrated with maps and engravings 
on wood. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1835. pp. 1003. 


Calmet’s Dictionary was translated into English by D’Oyly 


and Colson, and published in 1732, in 3 vols. folio. ‘There are 
Vou. VII. No. 22. 63 
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said also to have been versions of it in the Latin, Dutch, Span- 
ish, and Italian languages. But no further edition of it appear- 
ed in England until 1797, when it was again published under 
the direction of the late Mr. Charles Taylor, (an uncle of the 
well known Jane Taylor,) with considerable retrenchments and 
additions. The additions were given in a separate volume, un- 
der the name of Fragments, and consisted chiefly of discussions 
and illustrations of oriental life, character, and manners, drawn 
chiefly from travellers in the East. A second edition of Mr. 
Taylor’s revision was printed in 1800—3; and afterwards a 
third, from which the Charlestown, Ms. edition of 1812—16, 
was copied, in 4 vols. 4to. The fourth London edition appear- 
ed in 1823, enlarged by a second volume of Fragments ; and 
the fifth edition in 1830, after the death of Mr. Taylor, in 5 
vols. 4to., the fifth volume consisting only of the plates. 

The principal merit of Mr. Taylor consists in diligently bring- 
ing together from a variety of sources, materials which serve to 
illustrate the antiquities, manners and customs, and geography 
of Oriental nations. In judgment, he seems to have been de- 
cidedly inferior to Calmet, being often fanciful, rash, and incon- 
sistent. In 1832, a sixth London edition appeared, with Tay- 
lor’s Fragments incorporated with the Dictionary, in one uni- 
form alphabet, with the omission of many prolix discussions, and 
the whole condensed and reduced to order. 

This last edition forms the basis of Mr. Robinson’s work. 
Of this second American edition, we will now give a brief ac- 
count. The mechanical execution is without fault. It is one 
of the best specimens which we have ever seen of the excellent 
workmanship of the Boston Type and Stereotype Company. 
After having made use of the volume for more than three years, 
we do not recollect to have witnessed a single typographical er- 
ror. The type is distinct, and the paper clear and white. Six 
maps are introduced, illustrating the country south of Palestine, 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, Judea, Je- 
rusalem, Asia Minor and Canaan. These maps were subject- 
ed to severe revision, and many errors were corrected which 
existed in previous drawings. ‘The country between the Dead 
and Red Seas, the valley of the Ghor, etc. embody the new 
and interesting facts brought out by Burckhardt, Legh, Seetzen, 
and others. A great variety of wood cuts are inserted. At the 
close of the volume, there are found a Jewish calendar, con- 
taining a particular account of the Jewish months; a general 
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chronological table of the Holy Bible, with the chronology both 
of Dr. Hales and Calmet, occupying nearly fifty pages ; tables 
of weights, measures and money ; and Scripture proper names 
with a notation. 

The retrenchments made in the volume relate chiefly to such 
discussions as Mr. ‘Taylor retained. Many of them appeared 
to be incorrect and of injurious tendency. Large additions have 
been made from the field of Biblical and oriental learning so 
successfully cultivated by the Germans. ‘The journals of trav- 
ellers in the East have also been much employed. For the 
amount of labor performed, the reader can consult the articles, 
Babylon, Egypt, Exodus, Ahasuerus, Canaan, Letters, Poetry, 
Psalms, and many others. ‘The additions by Mr. Robinson we 
consider as altogether the most valuable part of the volume. 
They bear the marks of much learned research and of sound 
judgment. The work as a whole we regard as indispensable 
for the clergyman and the enlightened Sabbath school teacher. 
Nothing has appeared, within our knowledge, which can right- 
fully displace it; in fact nothing which professes to occupy the 
same ground. No one will now think of going back to the old 
editions of Calmet. But few comparatively can resort to Ger- 
man authorities, while an extensive consultation of modern east- 
ern travellers is a laborious, and to most persons, an impracti- 
cable undertaking. 

The small Bible Dictionary of Prof. Robinson, is, we under- 
stand, an original work throughout. It is intended for such as 
have not the means of purchasing the larger volume. It is en- 
tirely faithful and trustworthy in its statements, and just in the 
proportion given to the various articles. 


4.—Publius Virgilius Maro, Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co., 1836. 
pp. 304. 


This is a small portable edition of Virgil, without note or com- 
ment. It is copied from the stereotyped edition of Didot, and 
embraces, with the text of Heyne, the results of the labors of 
Heyne, Heinsius, Wakefield, Burmann, etc. 
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5.—De Lingua Othomitorum Dissertatio. Auctore Emmanuele Nax- 
era, Mexicano, Academiae Literariae Zacatecarum Socio. (Fx 
quinto tomo Novae Seriei Actorum Societatis Philosophicae 
Americanae decerptae.) Philadelphia, 1835, 4to. 


Don Manoel Naxera, a member of the Literary Society of 
Zacatecas, has employed a part of the leisure afforded by exile 
from his native country, in illustrating that language which, 
among all the radically distinct tongues spoken in Mexico, is 
the most singular, and, probably, the most ancient. It is called 
by the tribe to whom it is vernacular, Hyang-hyung, or “ the 
language of those who are sedentary ;”’ while they name them- 
selves Ot’homi, or “ the restless ;” as if they meant to imply 
that their language first deserved a name when a part of their 
people had become stationary, or, in other words, had reached 
that step in civilization which is so essential to improvement in 
the arts of civilized life, and among those arts the cultivation of 
the language which they speak. 

The principal settlements of this tribe, or nation, were in the 
northern part of the great valley, or table-land of Mexico, and 
in the adjoining mountains, where they occupied a tract extend- 
ing about 30 miles from the metropolis. Their language has 
nothing in common with any of its neighbors, except the conju- 
gation of its verbs, manifestly borrowed, as the author thinks, 
from the Mexicans and Hwastekas. It is virtually monosy]la- 
bic, as almost all its polysyllables are clearly compounds ; its 
vowels are often nasal and guitural, and are varied by protrac- 
tion or intonation. In its grammatical structure, the simplicity 
of the Ovhomi exceeds even that of the-Chinese. Inflections 
it has none; and fifteen or sixteen insignificant particles, one of 
which, ya, is subjoined to mark the plural. The numeral, na, 
(one) serves as a pronoun and an article. Position and the 
context determine whether a word is verb, noun, adjective, or 
adverb; but na prefixed forms an abstract noun ; sa a neuter 
adjective. There is no other distinction of gender. ‘The ad- 
jective always precedes its noun. The change of tense and 
person in the verb is expressed by fourteen particles. Each 
tense seems to have its peculiar imperative. ‘The future, as in 
Modern Greek, performs the functions of the infinitive. 

The author has devoted the second part of his Dissertation 
to an examination of the Chinese Grammar, for the purpose o! 

showing how completely all its chief peculiarities are found in 
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the Or’homi. Both are monosyllabic ; in both we discover the 
same paucity of distinct syllables; in both gutturals and nasals 
abound ; and in both, the sense in many cases depends solely 
on the intonation and quantity of the vowel. In the appendix 
are 1. A vocabulary of the Ovhomi language. 2. A list of 
compound words. 3. Examples of the modes and tenses of 
verbs, with their compound imperatives. 4. Some phrases for 
the purpose of showing how the class to which a word belongs 
is determined by its place. 5. The Lord’s Prayer, with a 
grammatical commentary and a shorter version. We add the 
last. ‘Two petitions seem to have escaped the author’s notice. 


Yo sna?’ ha’ Domine meus Pater 

To wi bwi Qui tu habitas 

Hén-tsi Extensionem incircum (coelum) 

Da-ma ka ni hin Dicent sanctum tuum nomen 

Da-di ni hne Exequatur tui voluntas 

Ha’i he hén-tsi Terra (in) et coelo 

Ma hmén ta pa Meus panis quaeque tempus 

Sa da he ni Placeat (si) da nos nunc 

Ha pu ni ma Vha’i he Et parcere germinare mea debita nos 


Nw i pu ma ha’i ti he Sicut pascimus meus debiti factor nos 
(nostros) 


Ha yo ho he ga so tso’di Et cave ne consentire nos labi provocari 
exequi. 


Ill. Miscettangeovus American anp Encuisn Works. 


l—The Writings of George Washington ; being his correspondence, 
addresses, messages, and other papers, official and private ; se- 
lected and published from the original manuscripts; with a 
life of the author, notes and illustrations. By Jared Sparks. 
Vol. X. Commencing the correspondence official and private 
from the beginning of his presidency to the end of his life. 
Boston: Russell, Shattuck & Williams, 1836. pp. 563. 


We take pleasure in repeatedly calling the attention of our 
readers to this splendid and truly national work. It is worthy 
of the honored name whose virtues and services it commemo- 
rates. ‘The care and taste apparent in the mechanical execu- 
tion are a good index of the skill and completeness every where 
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exhibited in the labors of the editor. Mr. Sparks’s zeal and 
ability, expended in illustrating the revolutionary history of the 
country, are above all praise. Nine volumes of the papers 
have been issued. They are to be succeeded by two addition- 
al volumes of the same nature. The series will be closed by 
a life, written anew, with the advantages derived from inany 
hitherto unrelated facts and from fresh sources of illustration. 
The aggregate of all the volumes will be about 7000 pages, 
large octavo. The capital invested considerably exceeds that 
embarked in the American Encyclopedia, which was stated to 
have been 80,000 dallars. 


2,—Permanent Temperance Documents of the American Temper- 
ance Society, Vol. I. Boston: 1836. pp. 514. 


This volume is divided into five parts called Reports. They 
are in truth, however, the developments of principles in the 
Divine government, illustrated by facts which occur in Provi- 
dence. They are very apposite proofs of the doctrine so pro- 
foundly set forth by bishop Butler, in his Analogy, that pun- 
ishment according to the common course of nature follows a 
violation of the laws of God. The first part of this volume 
shows that it is immoral to drink alcohol ; the second, that it is 
immoral to manufacture, vend, or furnish it, to be drank by 
others ; the third, that the making or continuing of laws which 
license men to sell ardent spirits to be used as a beverage, and 
thus teaching the community that the drinking of it is right, and 
throwing over it the legislative sanction and support is also im- 
moral ; the fourth exhibits those principles of the divine ad- 
ministration, which the above-mentioned practices violate ; and 
the fifth shows the manner in which alcohol, when used as a 
beverage, causes death to the bodies and souls of men. It is 
unnecessary for us to add any words of commendation for these 
reports, which are already known, and working out their appro- 
priate results all over the world. 


3.—Essays, Thoughts and Reflections, and Sermons, on various Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, rector of Fethard, in 
the diocese of Cashel, Ireland. London, 1835, 8vo. 


This volume consists of two parts—a series of Essays some 
of them originally published in the Dublin Christian Examiner, 
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and twelve pulpit Discourses, three of them preached for public 
charities in Dublin. ‘The work is said to have had an extraor- 
dinary popularity, the first edition having been sold in one 
month. It is evangelical in its character, and contains many 
striking thoughts powerfully and beautifully expressed. 


5.—The History of the United States of North America from the 
plantation of the British colonies till their Revolt and declara- 
tion of Independence. By James Grahame, Esq. London, 


1835, 4 vols. 


In 1827, Mr. Grahame published a work in two volumes enti- 
tled, “The History of the Rise and Progress of the United 
States of North America, till the British Revolution in 1688.” 
The first and second volumes of the present publication may be 
considered as a second edition of that work, greatly altered and 
amended. The third and fourth volumes are new, and continue 
the history of the older American States, and also embrace the 
rise and progress of those which were subsequently founded, 
till the revolt of the United Provinces from the dominion of 
Britain, and their assumption of national independence. Mr. 
G. declares the present work to be “the fruit of more than 
eleven years of intense meditation, eager research, of industri- 
ous composition, and solicitous revisal. In the collection of 
materials for the composition of this work, I have been obli- 
ged to incur a degree of toil and expense, which in my original 
contemplation of the task, 1 was very far from anticipating. 
Many valuable works illustrative of the history and statistics, 
both of particular States, and of the whole North American 
commonwealth, are wholly unknown in the British libraries. 
After borrowing all the materials which I could so procure, and 
purchasing as many more as I could find in Britain, or obtain in 
America, my collection proved still so defective that in the hope 
of enlarging it, 1 undertook a journey in the year 1825 from 
London to Gottingen ; and in the library of this place I found 
a richer treasury of North American literature, than all the li- 
braries of Britain could at that time supply. I am also indebt- 
ed to the private collection of various individuals in England 
and France.” These volumes of Mr. Grahame, thus consci- 
entiously prepared, we trust will be speedily brought out in a 
worthy style in this country. It is unquestionably the best his- 
tory of the United States which has appeared. Mr. G. is ani- 
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mated by a religious spirit, which does not, however, obtrusiye- 
ly appear. He has given a thorough, impartial, and truly |ib. 
eral view of the origin and history of these States, and has laid 
the people of this country under lasting obligations of gratitude. 
The. style, without any pretension to great refinement, is good 
English and well adapted to the subject. 


5.—Some account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alex- 
andria. By the bishop of Lincoln, London, 1835. 


In the preface to his second edition of his work on Tertullian, 
the bishop of Lincoln remarks, “In the Introduction to the 
present work I have stated, that the object which I proposed to 
myself in my Lectures on the writings of ‘Tertullian was to em- 
ploy them, as far as they could be employed, in filling up Mo- 
sheim’s Outline of Ecclesiastical History. My persuasion has 
always been, that a good ecclesiastical history of any period 
will never be composed, until the works of each writer, who 
flourished during the period, have been examined ; and the in- 
formation which they supply arranged under different heads. 
I did not mean to propose Mosheim’s arrangement as the best 
which could be devised ; I followed it because his history is that 
which is in most general use among the theological students in 
this country. I deem it also most essential to the successlu! 
execution of such a plan, that the testimony of each author 
should be kept as distinct as possible.” ‘ Among the earlier 
fathers, there is none whose writings will more amply repay the 
labor bestowed on them by the classical student, on account o! 
the numerous quotations from the Greek poets and philosophers, 
and the numerous allusions to the customs of heathen antiquity, 
which they contain, than Clement of Alexandria.” 
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UNITED STATES. 





A Translation of Olshausen’s Commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment has been undertaken at Princeton, N. J.—Crocker & Brews- 
ter, Boston, have in preparation a new edition of Schmidt’s Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament. It will be comprised in one 
volume octavo, with corrections and a thorough revision. The 
Glasgow edition, in two very inconvenient volumes, is now the on- 
ly one to be procured in the country. — Russell, Shattuck & Wil- 
liams, of Boston, have in press, the Select Orations of Edward Ever- 
ett, to be comprised in an octavo volume. It will not include his 
Congressional Speeches. — Henry Wheaton, LL. D., American 
minister at Berlin, has in press, Elements of International Law, with 
a sketch of the history of the Science.—A new and very elaborate 
catalogue of the library of the Andover Theological Seminary is 
nearly ready for the press.—Gould & Newman, Andover, have in 
press, Lectures on Eloquence and Style, by the late Pres. Porter, 8vo. 















LABRADOR. 





Capt. Back has greatly extended the previously understood limits 
of Great Slave Lake, and ascertained it to be one of the longest of 
those magnificent sheets of water which distinguish North Ameri- 
ca. He has determined the existence and relative position of a se- 
ries of other lakes which extend from it nearly in a north-east direc- 
tion to the sea—the waters of which, for the first 150 miles, drain 
to the south, afterwards to the north and east. He has discovered 
to the source and followed to its termination the stream of a large 
and often rapid river, which traverses many of these lakes, and of 
which only the name had before reached us on Indian report. And 
he has thus found the sea ninety miles south of where Capt. Ross 
believed that he had struck on the American continent. His line 
of coast discovery east and west of this position was necessarily a 
short one, but of great importance. 















GREAT BRITAIN. 





In the press, Narrative of a Residence in Kiirdistan, and on the 
site of Ancient Nineveh, with a journal of a voyage down the Ti- 
gris to Bagdad, with maps, a plan of Nineveh, and other illustra- 
tions, by the Jate Claudius James Rich, resident at Bagdad.—The co 
complete works of Bentley, the great classical scholar, by Alexan- oa 
der Dyce, with critical conjectures, etc.—The complete works of x 
Dr. Chalmers, to be issued at Glasgow in quarterly volumes, includ- 
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ing a large amount of matter not hitherto published.—The Bridge- 
water Treatise is to be incorporated into a course of Natural The- 
ology.—The following Hebrew books have lately been published in 
London,—a new edition of Prof. Lee’s Hebrew Grammar; a He- 
brew and English Lexicon by Prof. Lee; and an edition of Van 
der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, by Prof. Hyrwitz—We do not find 
that the Bridgewater Treatise on Geology by Prof. Buckland is yet 
in press, though it is so announced in the Philadelphia edition of 
Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. Dr. Buckland’s book is looked 
for with much anxiety both in this country and in England.—The 
English translation of M. Léon de Laborde’s Travels is probably 
now out of press. The price is to be but one twelfth of that of the 
Paris edition. It will contain above 75 drawings, 15 of which will 
relate to the ruins of Petra.—An edition of the second American 
edition of Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans has been 
brought out in London, being the third British edition. 


FRANCE, 


The continued indisposition of M. Klaproth has prevented him 
from finishing his Georgian Grammar, and from completing the 
publication of the Mantchoo Dictionary. The same eminent schol- 
ar has made original additions to Giildenstadt’s Description of the 
Caucasian countries, published in German. De Sacy has obtain- 
ed the encouragement of government towards the publication of the 
Geography of Aboulfeda, the printing of which had commenced, 
under the care of Mr. Reinaud and the baron de Slane, who had 
obtained many resources for the correction and elucidation of the 
text ; a translation of the work had been undertaken at its own 
expense by the Geographical Society.—The papers of M. Schulz, 
which had been obtained from the chief who caused him to be as- 
sassinated in Kurdistan, are prepared for publication, with copies 
of the arrow-headed inscriptions which Schulz collected in Arine- 
nia, particularly on the borders of lake Van.—The Alfiyya, a valu- 
able grammatical treatise in verse, is published by M. De Sacy, as 
“the consummation of his long and important labors on the Arabic 
tongue.”—M. Delaporte has published at Algiers the Fables of 
Lockman in the African dialect—A Hebrew Chrestomathy has 
been furnished by the Abbé Glaire, and the text of a new transla- 


tion of the Pentateuch by the Abbé and M. Frank, with a com- 
mentary. 


GERMANY. 


Rabbi Geiger has obtained the prize offered by the Academy of 
Berlin for the solution of the question, What did Mohammed bor- 
row from Judaism? He has proved that all the traditions of the 
Old Testament found in the Koran or Mishkat are derived from 
the same authorities to which the Mishna and the Talmud owe their 
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existence.—Dr. Pinner has announced a splendid work—the Text 
and a complete Translation of the two Talmuds, those of Babylon 
and Jerusalem, with philological notes, and a selection from the 
best commentaries, in 28 folio volumes.—Tauchnitz has stereo- 
typed the Koran.—A beautiful edition of the Mishna in 6 vols. has 
lately been published.—Prof. Hitzig has published a translation of 
Isaiah with a commentary.—The following are among the classi- 
cal works published lately in Germany—the second division of 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic and German languages; Ast’s Lexicon Platon- 
icum, Vol. I. Fascic. If1.; Schroeder’s Turkish Grammar; and 
Lippert’s edition of Caesar’s Commentaries. 

Von Hammer has concluded his History of the Ottoman empire 
with the 10th volume. The history itself finishes with the 8th, 
being brought down to the peace of Kainardji. The 9th and 10th 
are occupied with valuable documents. Von Hammer devoted 
himself at an early age to the study of the eastern tongues. His 
proficiency soon attracted the notice of the celebrated Jenisch, 
whom he assisted in the arduous task of editing Meninski’s Lexi- 
con. He afterwards resided a few years at Constantinople, in the 
train of the Austrian embassy, visited the Levant and Egypt, where 
he served for some time as interpreter to the British army, and 
again repaired to Constantinople on a special mission. 


EASTERN ASIA. 


The bishop of Isauropolis (Jean Louis) vicar apostolic of Cochin 
China, has tendered to the Asiatic Society, for publication, a Ms, 
Dictionary, Cochin-Chinese and Latin, originally prepared by his 
predecessor, the bishop of Adran, and revised and much augment- 
ed by himself during fourteen years’ residence in that country. He 
has also nearly completed a reversed Dictionary, Latin and Cochin- 
Chinese, and a Grammar of the same language in Latin, using in 
all three works the Roman character.—M. Siebold’s work on Ja- 
pan and M. Klaproth’s edition of Titsingh’s Annals of the empe- 
rors of Japan are in progress.—Cséma de Koros has proposed to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal to transmit the duplicates of his rich col- 
lections of Tibetan books to the learned societies of Furope, in or- 
der to facilitate the study of the literature of Tibet—M. Mohl’s 
Latin translation of the Yih-king is nearly finished, and an edition 
of three of the moral books of Confucius, are publishing by M. Pau- 
thier at Paris, comprising the original text in elegant characters, a 
Latin and French translation, with commentaries and notes. M. 
Julien, in another work, has pursued a different plan; the text be- 
ing engraved in China on metal plates, they were conveyed to 
America to be cast, whence they will be reconveyed to China. 

The family of Carsten Niebuhr are about to publish a third vel- 
ume of his Travels in Arabia. 
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